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The Western Review of Commerce (one 
of the most reliable commercial papers in 
this country), after a thorough and complete 
examination of the 37 leading bicyles of the 
world, to determine **Which is the best 
bicycle,”’ said editorially. ‘‘The unanimous 
verdict was in favor of the Lovell ‘Diamond,’ 
manufactured by the John P. Lovell Arms 
Co. of Boston, Mass.”’ 


Lovell “Diamond”... . . $50.00 
Models 34, 35, 36. 
Lovell “Diamond” .... . $75.00 
Models 40, 41. 
Lovell Racers........ $85.00 
Lovell Tandems ...... $125.00 
Lovell Excel 28-inch .-... $35.00 
Men's and Women's. 
Lovell Excel 20-inch ..... $28.50 
Youths’ and Misses’. 
Lovell Excel 24-inch ..... $23.50 
Boys’ and Girls’. 
Lovell Excel 20-inch ..... $19.50 


Boys’ and Girls’. 
STORES ar 
Boston, Mass. : 





131 Broad Street. 
147 Washington Street. 
121 Massachusetts Ave. 


Worcester, Mass. : 
Providence, R.I.: 22 No. Main Street. 
Pawtucket, R. I.: 
Woonsocket, R, I.: 
Portland, Me.: 
Bangor, Me.: 


315 Main Street. 


46 Broad Street. 
160 Main Street. 
180 Middle Street. 


22 Harlow Street. 








Agents almost everywhere. If there is 
none in your town write to us. Our cata- 
logue, “Famous Diamonds of the World,” 
free for the asking. 








All Lovell “Diamond” Bicycles have been 
made in our own factory at South Portland, 
Me., since January, 1897, 


A Complete Line of Bicycle Sundries. 





840. JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO, i898. 


131 Broad Street, Boston Mass, 
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THE SBAWANHAKA 





KNOCKABOUTS' 


HE new class 
of knocka- 
bouts, de- 


signed and 
built by Stearns for 
the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht 
Club, has fairly won 
its way into popular- 
ity, demonstrating 
by severe practical 
tests its fitness to do 
the work for which 
it was designed. Al- 
though the large 
fleet of knockabouts, 
all built to one de- 
sign, were delivered 
promptly according 
to contract, yet there 
was, by reason of the 
war and its rumors, 
delay in getting 
them in shape for satisfactory cruising. 

The seventeen of the Seawanhaka 
craft were towed from Marblehead 
round the Cape, and the little ships were 
strung out in a line astern of the tug 
fast to one long hawser, to which was 
lashed the mast of each boat near the 
deck, a bridle from the bow of each to 
the hawser keeping them steady. Thus 
no men were needed at their tillers to 
steer them straight. During the passage 
just sufficient heavy weather was en- 
countered to show that the type is able 
enough in a moderate seaway. 

Then came the delightful work of 
testing the craft, a process which the 
toughest veteran enjoys almost as much 
as does the tenderest tyro. The first 
sail on a new boat which is your very 
own, causes a thrill of joy. To see the 
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little craft respond to the slightest touch 
of the tiller, to watch her gradually eat 
her way to windward in the teeth of a 
merry breeze, with a shining furrow of 
foam in her wake and her sharp cutwater 
cleaving the blue billows, and when, 
with sheet eased off and wind abeam, 
her lee rail almost awash, she puts on an 
extra spurt—all these are ecstatic rap- 
tures which your poor land-lubber has 
never experienced. 

Most pleasures are evanescent when 
compared with the comfort that a sea- 
dog gets from fixing up his little cabin 
for the season’s business. The ingenuity 
displayed in making the most of the 
necessarily limited quarters at his dis- 
posal, the stowage of his “ dunnage,” so 
as to be able to put his hand on anything 
at amoment’s notice, the capacity of cre- 
ating a homelike interior out of chaotic 
surroundings, call out every faculty. 
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Thus for a few days after the arrival 
of the knockabouts there was, I promise 
you, great activity among the amateur 
sailors at Oyster Bay. The Seawanha- 
ka Club has done wonders in turning 
out smart seamen from its raw recruits. 
Its winter classes in seamanship and 
navigation have accomplished much, 
and its cadets are especially handy with 
a fathom of rope and a marlinspike, a 
palm and 
needle, < 
serving mal- 
let, a fid and 
a slush pot. 

Theknock- 
about, it is 
true, does 
not offer 
much scope 
to the devo- 
tee of mar- 
linspike sail- 
orizing, the 
standing 
and the run- 
ning rig- 
ging being 
of the sim- 
plest style. 
A wire fore- 
stay setting 
up tothe 
stem head, 
two wire 
shrouds on 
each side 
setting up 
with turn- 
buckles,con- 
stitute the 
standing 
rigging, 
while the 
running 
rigging con- 
sists of jib 
halyardsand 
sheets, main 
peak and 
throat halyards, main sheet and topping 
lift. But a Seawanhaka yachtsman has 
crotchets and fads and is very dainty as 
to the neatness and snugness of his 
splices. 

Commodore Rouse was much im- 
pressed with the value of the class as a 
nursery for young salts, and he and the 
Race Committee arranged a programme, 
the chief event of which was a race to 
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New London and return, the object 
being to witness the intercollegiate boat 
races on the Thames, as has been cus- 
tomary with the club in previous years. 
As an incentive Commodore Rouse 
offered a series of cups as prizes, as 
follows: First prize, value $150 ; second 
prize, value $100; third prize, value 
$50. These prizes were to-become the 
property of the three boats making the 
best “ cumu- 
lative time” 
for all the 
runs of the 
cruise. In 
addition 
there were 
prizes val- 
ued at $40 
for the win- 
ners of each 
daily run. 
Had there 
been twenty 
starters or 
more the 
Commodore 
would have 
presented 
second 
prizes val- 
ued at $20 
foreach 
daily run. 

On June 
roth, by or- 
der of Com- 
modore 
Rouse, Fleet 
Captain 
Herbert L. 
Satterlee 
issueda gen- 
eral order 
requiring 
that all the 
knockabouts 
entered for 
the racing 
cruise 
should rendezvous at the club anchor- 
age in Seawanhaka Harbor, Oyster Bay, 
on Saturday, June 18th. 

A pleasant southerly breeze and 
bright sunshine ushered in the morn of 
Saturday, June 18th, the day of the ren- 
dezvous. Eleven knockabouts an- 
nounced their intention of starting for 
New London, ten of them belonging to 
the Seawanhaka fleet and one, the 
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NIP AND TUCK. 


Midge, to the Atlantic Yacht Club, all As a kind of preliminary canter eight 
boats built to the Seawanhaka design, of the eleven knockabouts sailed in the 


whether owned by members of the afternoon, the times at the finish being: 
club or others, being eligible to com- |. : 

? : Mistral, H. C. Rouse 
pete. Taifee, George Bullock 


MAKING ABOARD IN SHORE, 
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H. M.S. 
ARUN coe cu. ccswes eens psenaepeennns 5 29 40 
EO Nt, UP SRR co cichas  ssaesensns aosus 5 30 50 
oe Br ee 5 30 00 
PR EREND, BE. AC. BURRITO. ow0stncscescsecsecves 5 29 50 
Bee, Nelson Burr........... 5 weeaheapanwer withdrew 


Mistral thus won by 2m. 25s. and all 
who saw her sail prophesied that the 
Commodore’s boat, barring bad. luck, 
stood a capital chance of winning the first 
cruising-race prize. 

Next day, being Sunday, nearly all 
the craft remained at anchor. A meet- 
ing of skippers was held aboard the 
flagship /roguots in the afternoon, and 
final instructions were given regarding 
the rules and regulations of the cruise. 
It was impressed upon the knockabouts 
that if there was wind enough for steer- 
age-way the start would be made next 
morning at 8:45. All hands turned in 
early so as to get a good night’s sleep and 
be in good fettle to do justice to their 
boats. Acrew of three was allowed for 
each craft—skipper, one Corinthian and 
one professional. Of course,each skipper 
had to be an amateur, that being one of 
the principal provisions which govern 
all the existing raceabout and knock- 
about one-design classes. On Monday 
morning, June 2oth, a nice breeze blew 
from W. N. W., its velocity registering 8 
knots on the anemometer aboard the 
schooner /roguots. ‘The temperature 
was cool, the water smooth enough to 

yash sheep in, and the general outlook 
as pleasant and prosperous as possible. 
There was only a moderate muster of 
yachts in the harbor, those that started 
for New London being the flagship /ro- 
quots, the schooner Arze/, under charter 
to Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, Mr. E. C. Bene- 
dict’s steam yacht Onezda, the steam 
yacht Zinta, the sloop A/zrth, and the 
yawls Audax and Escape. 

Promptly on time the starting signal 
was fired from the club gun on the 
bluff, and in 1m. 30s. all the boats were 
across the line and were soon running 
down the Sound with the wind aft, all 
pretty well bunched together and mak- 
ing acharming marine view. The tug 
Raymond and the flagship /roguots 
acted as convoys to the enterprising 
flotilla. The following gives the start- 
ers, owners and skippers. It is official : 


Start—8:45 A. M. 
yy. R.A. 


No. Yacht. Owner. Skipper. 
104..Bee........ Nelson M. Burr..... Woodruff Leeming. 
109. Golightly E. H. Norton........ Owner. 
113..Kewaydin.R. C. Wetmore......C. W. Wetmore. 
116..Midge... .F. W. Boyer......... E. M. Maclellan. 
117.. Mistral....Com. H. C. Rouse...Johnson De Forest. 


119.. Nakodo...John T. Sherman...Owner. 
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No. Yacht. Owner. Skipper. 

122..Senta..... Daniel Bacon. ..... Owner. 

124..Stella......John S. Hoyt........ Sherman Hoyt. 

125..Taifee.....George Bullock..... Owner, : 

137..Heron..... . R. Garrison.,....Bart. Jacob. 
Tosto......Lleyd M. Scott..... Owner. 


There could not have been pleasanter 
weather for small craft cruising. There 
was no exciting nautical spectacle such 
as would have been presented had the 
wind been blowing strong from the 
east and a spiteful jump of a sea on. 
All this was in store, however, for the 
adventurous amateurs before the cruise 
ended, and when it did come eventually, 
it found boats and crews ready for the 
hot encounter. 

But on that Monday the finest of fine 
weather prevailed, the wind holding 
true until a few minutes past one o'clock 
in the afternoon, when it shifted to 
southwest, and then, after blowing for 
an hour from that direction, came from 
W.N. W. again, and then became light 
and variable until the finish. 

First to cross the line between tug 
and mark-boat off the Yale Corinthian 
club-house at Morris Cove, near the en- 
trance to New Haven harbor, was the 
Stella, followed two minutes and fifty- 
two seconds later by Sexta, with Mistral 
third, three minutes and twenty seconds 
after Senta. The distance from start to 
finish is thirty-five nautical miles, Ste//a, 
the winner of the first run, having sailed 
at the rate of five and four-tenths knots. 
Bee, the last to finish, sailed at the rate 
of five and one-tenth knots, there being 
twenty-one minutes and fourteen sec- 
onds between the first and the last boats. 
The official table follows : 


Start—8:45 A. M. 


Finish. Elapsed. Position. 
Mistral .....ccccecccoees 3:20:10 6:35:10 3 
LOS 3331:00 6:46:00 7 
Midge .....200..0 socece 3:31:15 6:46:10 9 
GOB «0.00.00. ccceees 3:26:02 6:41:02 4 
Taifee......ccccccccecces 3231:00 6:46:00 6 
Stella.....cccsccscccceee 3:13:58 6:28:58 1 
Nakodo....000ce..s-c008 3231338 6:46:38 10 
ROOMIOR ..... 2escnccevecesas 3:16:50 6:31:50 2 
BNO) 0 655540 s5% 5506s 508 3:30:38 6:45:38 5 
BOO ccceve 0s. vvceveces 3235:12 6:50:12 11 
Herron ....cecesescoececs 3:31:10 6:46:10 8 


The wind still blew from the west- 
ward on Tuesday, June 21st, when the 
fleet hauled up their anchors and stood 
for the starting line, which had been 
drawn just off the New Haven break- 
water. The starting signal was given 
at 7:25 A. ., and the boats crossed quite 
smartly, Mistral leading, with Ste/la 
second, seven others pushing them 
close. The eleventh boat, Kewaydin, 
was 2m. 45s. after the gun. The run 
was as uneventful as that of the pre- 
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vious day, all the boats except Kewaydin 
hugging the Connecticut shore and get- 
ting glimpses of the charming scenery 
of the seacoast of the Nutmeg State, 
gliding past picturesque villages, thriv- 
ing seaside resorts, and surf-beaten white 
sands on which bleach the bones of 
many a shipwrecked bark. The wind 
kept steady and the sea remained tran- 
quil. Mistral increased her lead, main- 
taining a proud position in the van of 
the squadron, with Sexta second, S¢e//a 
third, and 7osto fourth. 

And now New London Light is plain 
insight. The faithful tug darts ahead 
to establish the finish line. The posi- 
tion of the three leaders remains un- 
changed, and they hold the fair wind 
until they complete the run. The others 
are struck by a breeze almost dead in 
their teeth, but they manage, by pinch- 
ing, to cross the line on the port tack. 

Mistral ran the 39 nautical miles from 
New Haven Light to New London 
Light at the rate of 6.2 knots, beating 
Senta, second boat in, by 18 seconds 
only, and S¢ed/a, third boat, by 2m. 33s. 

Kewaydin, the last boat, steered a 
course further out in the Sound, which 
probably gave her more tide to contend 
against. The following table is official. 
Columns 4 and 6 give the results in 
time and position, compiled by the cu- 
mulative system peculiar to the Sea- 
wanhaka Club, which introduced the 
method and in which its experts de- 
voutly believe : 


Start—7:25 A. M. Position. 
Finish. Elapsed. Cumulative. Run, Cum. 

Mistral. ....1:43244 6:18:44 12153354 1 3 
Kewaydin...2:c5:o2 6:40:02 13:26:02 II il 
Midge....... 1:52:45 6:27245 13114!00 7 7 
Golightly....2:04:58 6:39:58 13:21:00 10 10 
aifee ......1:50351 6:25:51 13:11:51 5 5 
Stelle. ...0.06 1146217 6:21:17 12:50:15 3 I 
Nakodo..... 1:51:20 6:26:20 13:12:58 6 6 
Senta .+1144102 6:19:02 12350352 2 2 
BONO 5 65'v00 13:47:29 6:22:29 13:08:07 4 4 
See 12:55:08 6:30:08 13:20:20 8 9 
Heron + «1258210 6:33:10 13:19:20 9 8 


Friday, June 24th, was the day fixed 
for the homeward start, the hour being 
g A. M. and the point of departure Bart- 
lett’s Reef Lightship. The wind blew 
briskly out of the west, its velocity be- 
ing registered by the anemometer as 
seventeen nautical miles. This churned 
up quite a jump of a sea from the knock- 
about point of view, so each boat was 
snugged down to two reefs and skippers, 
and crews prepared for a pretty wet 
thresh to windward. Their destination 
was Morris Cove, thirty-six miles dis- 
tant from the starting-point, no mean 
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undertaking when the force of the wind 
and sea is taken into consideration, to- 
gether with the size of the craft that 
tackled the job. 

But undaunted the skippers faced the 
music, the signal to start being given 
with prompt punctuality. MZ/zstral, Senta, 
Stella and Nakodo started on the star- 
board tack, standing over toward Plum 
Island, while the others pointed toward 
the Connecticut beach, thus forming for 
a time two divisions, one of which was 
convoyed by the flagship /roguots and 
the other by the loyal and trusty tug 
Raymond. 

This was the first opportunity afforded 
of watching the boats hammering at it 
in a good hard breeze and moderately 
steep sea. Their behavior was emi- 
nently satisfactory to spectators as well 
as those aboard them. They proved 
quite weatherly, taking no solid water 
aboard but simply an occasional shower 
of spray. As the crews were clad in 
their oilers no harm was done, and no 
water was allowed to get below into the 
cabin. 

The boats stuck to their work bravely, 
the wind continuing to blow from the 
west, but it lightened considerably 
toward noon. So much so, in fact, that 
some of the boats shook out both reefs 
and boldly sailed along under whole 
mainsails. The more prudent ones, 
however, were content to keep one reef 
in, and their judgment was justified not 
long after, for all had to come toa single 
reef in the end. Late in the afternoon 
the wind southered. It had beena hard 
drive for about nine hours, and all were 
glad to reach the grateful shelter of 
Morris Cove, where all the fleet came to 
anchor except J/zdge, which parted com- 
pany with the others off the Thimbles. 
Mistral won the run, beating 7aifee 
7m. 46s., and S¢e//a, third boat, 8m. 52s. 
Mistral beat thirty-six nautical miles at 
the rate of 4.2 knots. Heron, last to 
finish, beat the same distance at the 
speed of 3.5 knots. The average time 
of the fleet was gh. 19m. 49s., or an aver- 
age speed of 3.9 knots. Average speed 
through the water, 5.94 knots. It may 
be taken for granted that all the gear of 
these boats is good, as nothing parted 
and no damage whatever was done. 
The table follows : 


Start—g A. M. Position. 

, Finish. Elapsed. Cumulative. Run. Cum. 
Mistral.......5:35:46 8:35:46 21:29:40 I 1 
Kewaydin...6:11:20 Q:t1:20 22:37:23 6 8 
Golightly....6:19:z0 9219/20 22:40:20 9 9 
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Position. 

Finish. Elapsed. Cumulative, Run. Cus. 
DREAD 2050808 5243232 8:43:32 21:55:23 2 4 
LL ee 5:44:38 8:44:38 21234353 3 2 
Nakodo....... 5:52:21 8:52:24 27305:22 4 5 
er 6:00:10 9:00:10 21251:02 5 3 
BONO. cscceced 6:18:10 9:18:10 22:26:17 8 6 
BOO... ..0.00.0000-6284236 9:14:34 22234354 7 7 
Heron......0. 7°13°55 10:13:55 23233315 10 to 


The final run for Cold Spring Light, 
thirty-five nautical miles distant, was 
started on Saturday morning at 8:30 off 
New Haven Light. A southwest wind 
of 12-knot velocity blew, and a glimmer- 
ing haze extended from shore to shore. 
A smart start was made, all the fleet 
getting over within 45s. of the signal. 
It was pleasant sailing enough all day 
until 5 p. m., when black thunder clouds 
rose in the west, threatening a violent 
squall. The lead- 
ers of the fleet 
were approaching 
Lloyd’s Neck, the 
Raymond having 
laid down the 
mark-boat for the 
finish line off Cold 
Spring Light. 
Mistral, which had 
led all day, man- 
aged to finish at 
5:27:07. The wind 
then fell light, and 
the rest of the 
boats were unable 
to reach the line, 
remaining in the 
doldrums until 
about 6:30, when 
a savage squall 
struck them, forc- 
ing them to take 
in every stitch. 
The gust capsized 
the mark-boat, and 
-aused the tug to drag her anchor about 
two hundred yards, thus obliterating 
the finish line. Kewaydin, the boat that 
seemed to be handicapped all along by 
bad luck, ran ashore under Lloyd’s 
Neck, where she remained for several 
hours, eventually being hauled off by 
the club launch. The tug went the 
rounds to offer assistance, but none was 
needed, the skippers reporting that the 
craft had sustained the weight of the 
violent squall without suffering any 
damage. All the yachts got to Seawan- 
haka Harbor in safety. As only one 
boat, the A/zstra/, actually finished, Mr. 
Walter C. Kerr, of the Race Committee, 
who had handled the races single- 
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handed, consulted with the skippers, 
and the following order of finish was 
agreed upon : 


Start—8:30 A. M. Position. 
Finish. Elapsed. Cumulative. Run. Cum. 

Mistral... 5:27:07 8:57:07 30:26:47 I I 
BOEENEED sigcses -naaeon prkaains 10 10 
SPURNS succes  960%00 6 7 

MIFCL..000 ceecces  eeevee 7 4 
MEssbeb-cseesve. ssesax,  — SbadeTe~ 2 2 
PEMMOOO sss sssccc. wonsies 5 5 
er eee 3 3 
MEM cses aeeeess ‘aaciuc 9 8 
DEG <saAus eeeesue- “Sundae?  — “Adacannn 4 é 
PERT. o000 eveccss cevecs  —« ss wean 8 9 


Theskippers and owners dined at the 
club late in the evening, and the prizes 
were presented as follows: J/zstral, 
$t50 silver cup. As Commodore Rouse 
had won his own prize he immediately 
turned the cup over to the Race Com- 

mittee to besailed 
[ieee @8=—s for by the knock- 
; abouts at some 
future time. 
Stella, John §. 
Hoyt, was award- 
ed a cabinet for 
cigars and spir- 
its. Senta was 
awarded a cruis- 
ing lunch-basket 
for cumulative 
time. A hand- 
some jar was pre- 
sented to Keway- 
din, the last boat, 
for “cumulative 
bad luck.” The 
run prizes were 
presented as fol- 
lows: First run, 
Stella, a barom- 
eter ; second run, 
Mistral, silver 
cigarette case. 
This was present- 
ed by the Commodore to her skipper, 
Mr. De Forest. Thirdrun, A/zstrai/, belt 
with silver knife and whistle, presented 
by the Commodore to Mr. Johnston, the 
amateur member of her crew ; second 
prize, 7azfee, flask ; third prize, Nakodo, 
stop watch. The prize for the fourth 
run, a handsome pair of marine glasses, 
won by the J/istra/, was presented by 
the Commodore to Mr. Walter C. Kerr, 
who, in addition to running the races 
single-handed, had also acted as fleet 
captain in the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee. The first 
racing cruise of the Seawanhaka knock- 
abouts was undoubtedly a success for 
the little craft. 

















SPORTSMEN'S DOGS—-THE SPANIELS. 


BY NOMAD. 


HE spaniel 
is older 
than ca- 
nine his- 

tory. Varieties 
of the breed 
were trained 
and used so long 
ago that I shall 
make no at- 
tempt to do 
what better 
men have failed 
to do, trace its origin. What is of more 
importance to us 1s that from a cross of 
some sort of spaniel have come the best 
qualities of our setters and pointers, for 
the modern setter is an improvement 
upon an old breed of setting spaniel, 
while the pointer, presumably, is the 
product of a cross of hound and spaniel 
blood. 

In an old and quite reliable work to 
which Iam given to turning when I feel 
like having an hour of enjoyable re- 
search, I find much about the spaniel, 
too much for present use. Says this 
work : “ For its fidelity the spaniel has 
gained the particular notice of mankind 
and of crowned heads ; even the chief 
order of Denmark (now called the Order 
of the Elephant) was instituted in 
memory of a spaniel named Wildbrat, 
who had showed attachment to the 
monarch when deserted by his subjects. 
The motto of this order was (and which 
still remains), ‘ Wildbrat was faithful.’ ”’ 
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Further on the old book says: ‘One 
of the landings of the Danes in Eng- 
land was occasioned by the sagacity and 
affection of a spaniel. Lodebroch, of the 
blood royal of Denmark, and father to 
Humbar and Hubba, being in a boat 
with his hawks and his dog, was, by an 
unexpected storm, driven on the coast 
of Norfolk, where, being discovered and 
suspected as a spy, he was brought to 
Edmund, at that time King of the East 
Angles. Making himself known, he was 
treated with great hospitality by the 
monarch, and particularly so on account 
of his dexterous skill in hawking and 
hunting. The King’s falconer grew jeal- 
ous of this attention, and, lest it should 
lessen his merit in his master’s opinion, 
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had the treachery to waylay Lodebroch 
and murder him, and conceal the body 
among some bushes. He was presently 
missed at court, and the King manifested 
great impatience to know what was be- 
come of him, when his dog, who had 
stayed in the wood by the corpse of his 
master till famine forced him. thence, 
came and fawned on the King, and en- 
ticed him to follow him. The body was 
found, and by a chain of evidence the 
murderer was discovered. As a fit 
punishment, he was placed alone in 
Lodebroch’s boat, and committed to the 
mercy of the sea, which bore him to the 
very shore the prince had quitted. The 
boat was recognized, and the assassin, 
to avoid the torture, falsely confessed 
that Lodebroch had been put to death 
by the order of Edmund, which account 
so exasperated the Danes that, to avenge 
his murder, they invaded England.” 
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The spaniels of to-day retain a great 
measure of the loving faithfulness and 
intelligence which earned fame for 
their ancestors. Among the most valu- 
able qualities of the field spaniels, as 
distinguished from the small fellows, or 
toys, too small for work, are intelligence, 
good nose, a natural liking for retriev- 
ing from water or upon land, and the 
ability to face cold weather and cold 
water without suffering. The chief 
drawbacks, natural to the dogs, are a 
restless disposition and a riotous, ex- 
citable temperament, which makes them 
difficult to train and more difficult to 
control when in the field. Another seri- 
ous drawback, not natural to the dog, 
but evolved by overanxious breeders in 
their desire to produce “show type,” is 
a lack of length of underpinning, which 
makes a crack dog of to-day so stumpy- 
legged and clumsy that he is practically 
of no use for field work, or for anything 
except retrieving from water. The ex- 
tremely low-set animal may be very 
pretty—to my mind he is not—but a dog 
for field work must have longer limbs if 
he is to cover ground. 

The old-fashioned spaniels were much 
more leggy in type, and they were bet- 
ter field dogs in consequence. 1 have 
shot over, some which used to go all day 
without trouble at a speed about equal 
to the rate of a slow setter or pointer. 

The use of the spaniel in this country 
has never been and will never be gen- 
eral. I will admit that he is a most in- 
teresting and cheerful companion, but 
for actual field work he is so far inferior 
to the setter and pointer that no com- 
parison can help him. This is not the 
spaniel’s fault, but simply is a matter of 
unfavorable conditions. In England, 
where carefully preserved covers are 
well stocked, and where a line of beat- 
ers drives the game to the posted guns, 
close-working, well-broken spaniels are 
invaluable. There the dogs are forever 
busy, covering every yard of ground, 
bustling out fur here and feathers there 
—nothing so closely hidden that they 
cannot trail to it. 

In this country, with miles of ground 
to be covered, such pottering methods 
would consume far too much time. 
Hence the spaniel is not fancied by men 
who are themselves goers. For wild- 
fowling the dogs frequently prove very 
useful, but I have yet to see a pure-bred 
spaniel do any retrieving from water 
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which a medium-sized setter could not 
do equally well, while upon land the 
setter should be the faster and better. 
Of course, the Chesapeake Bay dog and 
the Irish water-spaniel are excepted in 
this comparison; they are bred for a 
special work, in the performance of 
which no other dog can approach them, 

Another reason for the apparent lack 
of appreciation of spaniels in the field is 
to be found in the dog’s method. A 
handsome spaniel certainly is a beauti- 
ful creature, but though he be as busy 
as a nailer and as stylish as possible, he 
can never hope to compare favorably 
with the dashing gait, the confident 
draw, and the impressive pause of the 
setter or pointer. The trouble with the 
spaniel is that he hunts too closely, or, 
perhaps it might better be said, that he 
depends almost entirely upon foot-scent. 
If he be working on quail, he will fol- 
low, step by step, the frequently intri- 
cate wanderings of a feeding bevy, 
which causes vexatious loss of time. 
Under the same conditions, a setter or 
a pointer would merely acknowledge 
the foot-scent, then raise his head and 
search the air for the body-scent. In 
other words, the setter or pointer would 
not potter over a confusion of inter- 
mingled tracks, but would take the 
shortest cut to the birds, no matter 
where the tracks might have rambled. 
This direct style of work best suits the re- 
quirements of shooting in this country. 

It must not, however, be inferred that 
the spaniel is entirely useless for work 
upon such close-lying birds as quail. In 
heavy windfalls or slashings, or where 
large brush piles are numerous, a good 
spaniel may render yeoman service by 
bustling out birds. Rooting under brush 
piles, cr ploughing a course along a 
vine-draped fence, are not tasks that 
we would choose for good pointers or 
setters, yet this sort of go-as-you-please 
just suits a spaniel. In such trouble- 
some cover the spaniel will go where 
the man would himself have to go if he 
only had pointers or setters. Yet these 
occasions are comparatively rare, too 
rare, in fact, to warrant the keeping of 
a spaniel to meet them. 

It is my opinion that the few support- 
ers of spaniels as field dogs in this coun- 
try are men who have never owned good 
pointers or setters. It is all very fine to 
claim that the spaniel is the dog for 
cock or for ruffed grouse ; it is quite 











another matter to prove it. Ifa man 
wants to tree and then pot grouse, I 
will admit that the spaniel is the dog for 
that purpose, but if a man wants sport, 
and, as true sportsmen do, values dead 
birds less than the pleasure of enjoying 
an outing enhanced by intelligent dog- 
work, he will follow the setter or pointer. 
The way these dogs, if good, handle a 
wary old grouse, with the triumph of an 
occasional clean kill of this most baffling 
of all our feathered game, is, in my 
opinion, much more satisfying than 
blowing any number of perching birds 
off branches. 

I used spaniels in the glorious salad 
days, and had heaps of fun with them, 
but that was before I had seen the work 
of the dashing Irishman, the sturdy 
native, or the stylish rat-tailed fellow. 
No sooner had I seen dogs range and 
point than I realized how far out of it 
were my curly-coated friends. They 
are friends still, but one of their race is 
never invited to go afield, except when 
the better animals are unavailable. 

When I first tried to shoot ruffed 
grouse my boon companion was an ac- 
tive, leggy spaniel of mixed blood, in 
which the Irish predominated. This 
dog was a veteran ; he possessed a nose 
of rare power, a set of brains the like of 
which might be useful to some men I 
know, and he was rather easy to control. 
He was also considered to be the best 
grouse dog inourcounty. I killed num- 
bers of birds in heavy cover, over him, 
and I highly prized him. 

One day, as happens in rural districts, 
a despised “city sport ” came along, and 
he had with him a roan setter. My 
spaniel was away with a friend, and the 
stranger asked me to take him to the 
grouse covers. I did not much fancy 
the job, for was not my dog afield, and 
what could this new-fangled brute know 
about grouse? We went, and, tobe can- 
did, before nightfall I was glad that the 
spaniel had been spared a mortification 
of spirit. 

The setter’s work was a revelation. 
He was silent, methodical, reliable, and 
—hestopped! Aye, there was the great 
feature—he did not try to get too close 
to his birds, and he pointed and held the 
point till the guns had taken the best 
positions. If the grouse flushed and 
roared away without affording a chance 
that was not the dog’s fault. He 
showed where the game was without 
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alarming it. He gave us plenty of time 
to take‘advantage of any openings in the 
cover, and these highly important things 
the spaniel could not do. When that 
day ended we had a goodly bag of birds, 
and I was converted. 

For cock-shooting spaniels are very 
inferior to the more popular breeds. In 
cover they flush birds as they happen to 
find them, no matter where the gun may 
be, and they possess no special merit 
which entitles them to rank with setters 
or pointers. The dogs that point, if 
their noses are what they should be, do 
not have to potter over tracks. They 
are questing for body-scent, and, when 
they pull up on a bird, a man usually 
has plenty of time to choose the best po- 
sition, if necessary to get upona log or a 
stump before the flush. 

To see the spaniel at his best he 
should be taken to the haunts of the 
water-fowl. In the salt marshes, the 
lakes and streams of the East, and in the 
prairie sloughs of the West, he is indeed 
a great littledog. His stumpy legs may 
be poor performers on dry ground, but 
they are very efficient when it comes to 
swimming. The dog, too, is a hardy 
fellow, ready to face any weather and 
cold water whenever asked. As a re- 
triever from water he is most desirable, 
while his intelligence and compact form 
make him the best of dogs for the duck- 
ing skiff. Of course, the Irish water- 
spaniel is excluded from all references to 
short legs and clumsiness ; a good speci- 
men of this dog appears to be quite 
long-legged. The Irishman is aiso very 
active and full of dash. 

A glance at the best known breeds of 
spaniels will not be out of place. Those 
which have found more or less favor in 
this country include the cocker and field 
spaniels, the Irish water-spaniel, the 
Sussex spaniel, and the Clumber span- 
iel. As this paper treats of the spaniels 
as sportsmen's dogs, there is no need to 
dwell upon the field spaniels and cock- 
ers. The difference between them is 
only a question of pounds—the big ones 
are field spaniels and the little ones are 
cockers. <A pernicious system of breed- 
ing has produced a type absolutely 
worthless for actzve service. The dogs 
have beautiful heads and ears, they are 
delightful little comrades, as loving, 
gentle and intelligent as dogs can be— 
in fine, they are fets, and no good for 
anything else. 
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When the spaniel was first brought to 
England centuries ago from his home 
in Spain, he was a strong, active and 
almost tireless creature, something like 
a setter in shape, with legs long enough 
for quite a turn of speed. To-day our 
bench shows are burdened with de- 
formities, which, in body and leg, look 
more like Berkshire pigs than dogs in- 
tended for field work. It is extremely 
doubtful if our best (?) field and cocker 
spaniels could even keep moving for 
half a day in heavy ground, nor could 
they show anything like speed over a 
mile-long smooth path. This may be 
all very fine in the eyes of “the fancy,” 
but it finds no favor with sportsmen. 
The Clumber, too, while interesting 
in his way, is ill fitted for useful work in 
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ever, I do not think they will ever be. 
come popular, unless we gradually drift 
into the English system of large pre. 
serves, beaters and posted guns. 

The good points of the Clumber in- 
clude intelligence, a sedate, easily con- 
trolled temperament, and an excellent 
nose. He is also a very fair retriever, 
His faults, judged from the American 
point of view, are beefiness, with its at- 
tendant clumsiness, a slow, pottering 
method of working, and a shortness of 
leg, which seriously handicaps the dog 
when in certain kinds of cover or in deep 
snow. His color, too (the best being a 
white body with slight lemon markings 
on head), is against him for work in 
the duck marshes, the white being much 
too conspicuous, 





DRAKE, 


this country. He is of the Lady Jane 
order, not so very fair, but ‘“ massive,” 
the sort that some ponderous Dutchman 
might find pleasure in toddling after. 
This peculiar and, in this country, little 
known breed takes its name from the 
Nottinghamshire seat of the Dukes of 
Newcastle, though the ancient home of 
the dogs was France. A couple of cen- 
turies ago a Duke of Newcastle brought 
some of them from the French kennels 
of the Duc de Noailles, and descendants 
of these old-timers still find a home at 
Ciumber. 

Clumbers, unlike most spaniels, hunt 
mute, and in English covers ; where con- 
ditions are favorable they do excellent 
work. For use in this country, how- 


According to the English standard 
the Clumber is described as follows : 

Head—WLarge, square and massive; 
flat on top, ending in a peak at occiput; 
round above eyes, with a deep stop; 
muzzle heavy and freckled ; lip of upper 
jaw slightly overhung ; skin under eyes 
dropping and showing haw. 

kars—Large and well covered with 
straight hair and hanging slightly for- 
ward, the feather not to extend below 
the leather. 

Neck—Very thick and powerful, and 
well feathered underneath. 

Body—Very long and heavy, and near 
the ground. Weight of dogs, 55 pounds 
to 65 pounds; bitches, 45 pounds to 55 
pounds. 


















Nose—Square and flesh-colored. 
Shoulders and chest—Wide and deep ; 
shoulders strong and muscular. 

Back and loin—Back straight, broad 
and long; loin powerful and well let 
down. 

Hindquarters—Very powerful, with 
thighs placed well at back of body. 

Stern—Set very low (while retaining 
the more important point of a straight 
back), well feathered and carried about 
level with the backbone. 

Feet and legs—Feet large and round, 
well covered with hair; legs short, 
thick and strong ; hocks low. 

Coat — Long, plentiful, 
straight. 

Color—Plain white with lemon mark- 
ings; orange permissible, but not so 
desirable ; slight head markings, with 
white body preferred. 

General appearance—Should be that 
of a very long, low, heavy, massive dog, 
with a thoughtful expression. 

The reader will readily understand 
from this description that one might as 
well expect speed from a mudturtle as 
from a Clumber. The dog works at a 
lumbering trot, but quite frequently 
shows plenty of style when tracing a 
warm trail. As good specimens of the 
breed are rare in this country and in 
Canada, very few American sportsmen 
have seen them in the field. 

My own experience of themis limited 
to three dogs, but as these were either 
noted bench winners or about as good 
in the field as a Clumber can be, they 
were quite sufficient to demonstrate the 
capabilities of the breed. Perhaps the 
best of the trio was owned in the ex- 
treme west of Ontario about eighteen 
years ago. I believe he was brought 
from England as a present for a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance. He was an 
unusually fine specimen, quite good 
enough for the champions of to-day. 
In that country water-fowl and nearly 
every variety of game from deer down 
to shorebirds abounded. The country 
was a mixture of forest, thicket, plain 
and marsh, with many waterways—just 
the sort for spaniels. 

The Clumber, however, was never in 
it with the -pointers and setters. He 
was willing enough and game enough, 
but he was not built right. If at early 
cock-shooting, the heat played the mis- 
chief with the heavy fellow ; in thick 
cover on grouse he was entirely too 


soft and 
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noisy ; in deep mud he was forever get- 
ting into trouble, and when it came to 
alternate mud and snow he soon became 
a miserable object indeed. The final 
verdict was that he was interesting but 
not practical. 

Years later, near Montreal, I had an- 
other experience. A friend owned a 
team of capital Clumbers, one of them 
being quite a noted animal. We took 
them out one day to see them work a 
bit of cover. There was plenty of snow, 
and the dogs made mighty poor weather 
of it. They were full of grit, but they 
could not cover the ground except at a 
snail’s pace. Nearly one-third of the 
time they were ridding themselves of 
snowballs, or else trying to crawl out of 
some hole. An ordinarily smart setter 
or pointer could have rattled through 
the whole business in short order. In 
justice to these dogs, I may say that 
they appeared to have excellent noses. 

The Sussex spaniel has one impor- 
tant advantage over the Clumber. His 
coat is a beautiful golden liver, which 
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is near enough to the dead grass shade 
to make him useful in the marshes. 
His home is in the English county of 
the same name. The objections I have 
made against the Clumber will apply 
almost as well in the case of the Sus- 
sex for use in this country. He is nearly 
as heavily built as the white fellow, 
but, unlike the Clumber, the Sussex 
throws a merry tongue when on game. 

The Irish water-spaniel is worthy of 
more serious attention. This grand dog 
has made friends wherever introduced, 
especially in the wild-fowling sections. 
There were formerly two varieties of 
the breed, one of which was peculiar to 
the north of Ireland. I have never 
heard of members of this branch of the 
family in this country. The type was 
not a desirable one. The dogs were 
much shorter timbered and clumsier 
than the Irishman as we know him. 

The Irish spaniel, did he but know it, 
owes more than he can ever repay to 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, who as long ago 
as the fifties earnestly labored in behalf 
of the type as we now know it. 

A good spaniel of this breed is about 
as peculiar-looking a varmint as one 
could wish tosee. Noneed to inquire if 
he came from the Green Isle! The first 
glance at his tatters—for he looks like 
the “Raggedy man”—his worn breeches, 
his irresistible topknot, and, above 
all, the wonderful expression of his 
eye, are all comically suggestive of hu- 
morous, devil-may-care, clever Paddy. 
I do not know how many others may 
have noticed it, but to me both the Irish 
terrier and the spaniel have about them 
a distinctively Hibernian air which is 
unmistakable. 

The chief value of this dog to the 
sportsman is as a retriever. He is a 
worthy rival of the famous dog of the 
Chesapeake, and no weather is too se- 
vere, while few tasks are too difficult 
for him. He is game to thecore, a very 
powerful, magnificent swimmer, and to 
all intents a natural retriever. His oily 
coat can bid defiance to cold water, 
while a vigorous shake appears to at once 
dry it. This valuable quality, however, 
makes him an undesirable companion 
in the house. No one who has invited 
him to share the comforts of the fireside 
will care to repeat the invitation, for 
there is no denying the fact that the 
coat has an odor not of sanctity. In the 
open air, winter and summer, is his 
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proper place, for he isas hardy asa 
badger. He is a most intelligent and 
willing worker, and will show to the 
greatest advantage under conditions 
which would baffle almost any other 
retriever from water. 

With all his good points he has one 
fault, which requires careful attention 
on the part of his trainer. He is very 
frequently ‘“ hard-mouthed,” but, for- 
tunately, he is so intelligent and teacha- 
ble that this difficulty may be overcome. 
For work in the cold lakes and prairie 
sloughs, where heavy fowl like swan 
and geese are included in the bag, he is 
invaluable. 

The standard of the Irish water- 
spaniel, as adopted by the American 
Spaniel Club, is as follows : 

Head—By no means long, with very 
little brow, but moderately wide. It is 
covered with curls, rather longer and 
more open than those of the body nearly 
to the eyes, but not so as to be wigged 
like the poodle. 

Face and cyes—Very peculiar. Face 
very long and quite bare of curl, the 
hair being short and smooth, though 
not glossy ; nose broad and nostrils 
well develo ped ; teeth strong and level; 
eyes small and set almost flush, without 
eyebrows. 

Topknot--A characteristic of the true 
breed, should fall between and over the 
eyes in a peaked form. 

Ears—Long, the leather extending, 
when drawn forward, a little beyond 
the nose, and the curls with which they 
are clothed two or three inches beyond. 
The whole of the ears is thickly 
covered with curls, which gradually 
lengthen toward the tips. 

Chest and shoulders—There is noth- 
ing remarkable about these points, 
which must, nevertheless, be of suffi- 
cient dimensions and muscularity. The 
chest is small, compared to most breeds 
of similar substance. 

Back and quarters—No peculiarities, 
but the stifles are almost always straight, 
giving an appearance of legginess. 

Legs and feet—The legs should be 
straight and the feet large, but strong ; 
the toes are somewhat open, and covered 
with short, crisp curls. In all dogs of 
this breed the legs are thickly clothed 
with short curls, slightly pendant be- 
hind and at the sides, and some have 
them all round, hanging in ringlets for 
some time before the annual shedding. 




















No feather like that of the setter should 
be shown. The front of the hind legs 
below the hocks is always bare. 

Tail—Very thick at the root, where 
itis clothed with very short hair. Be- 
yond the root, however, the hair is per- 
fectly short, so as to look as if the tail 
had been clipped, which it sometimes 
fraudulently is at shows, but the natural 
hairiness of the tail is a true character- 
istic of the breed, 

Coat—Composed of short curls of 
hair, not woolly, which betrays the 
poodle cross. A soft, flossy coat is ob- 
jected to as indicative of an admixture 
with some of the land spaniels. 

Color—A deep, pure liver, without 
white ; but, as in other breeds, a white 
toe will occasionally appear with the 
best-bred litter. The symmetry of this 
dog is not very great. 

A personal adventure with a brace of 
Irish spaniels may serve as a wind-up to 
this sketch. Old-timers at bench-shows 
will remember Champion Mike, and pos- 
sibly Bridget, as well. Mike was an ex- 
cellent specimen of the breed, and some 
of the members of Big Point Club, Lake 
St, Clair, decided to secure Mike and 
mate and raise some puppies for work 
in the marshes. The puppies, I believe, 
did not materialize ; but that is a side 
issue. 

For sometime Mike and Bridget were 
kept at a saw-mill, a short distance up 
river from my home. I was then—alas, 
that tis so long ago!—something of a 
water-dog myself, and could stay under 
water about two minutes, on a pinch. 
In the river below the mill was a boom, 
which usually held many logs. The 
young men of the town were addicted to 
swimming about the boom, diving, roll- 
ing logs, and having a good time gener- 
ally. This the spaniels resented, but, 
beyond baying a vigorous protest from 
the bank, they for some time showed no 
disposition to go further. 

Perhaps some thoughtless bathers 
teased the dogs too much—anyway, in 
course of time Bridget began to show 
an ugly temper. One day she tackled 
an inoffensive pedestrian and sampled 
his flesh. Soon after she bit another 
man, and word was passed around to 
look out for my lady. Mike had not 





yet offered to take hold of anyone, 

though he seconded Bridget’s noisy 

charges upon passers-by. 
At last the climax came. 


I had pad- 
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dled alone to the haven, and the sultry 
air suggested that a long, lazy swim 
would be good medicine. I stripped, 
and, instead of placing my clothes in 
the canoe, I Jaid them upon a large and 
steady log. Then I took a header into 
eighteen feet of water. 

At the sound of my plunge war-talk 
opened from the bank, and down came 
the spaniels with a rush. They evi- 
dently thought that a solitary bather 
was too easy game to be missed, and I 
at once saw that they meant mischief. 
Mike knew me well enough when I had 
clothes, but the “altogether” destroyed 
his friendship. The first thing they did 
was to make for the clothes, which they 
nosed over, then managed to roll the 
log enough to dump my outfit into the 
river. 

This was getting past a joke; and 
from mid-stream I roared at them to go 
home, or any place where punishment 
fits misdeeds. In response, they sprang 
into the water and started for me in 
dead earnest. Now, while I was a fast 
swimmer, that was no warrant that I 
had license to fool with a brace of 
angry Irish spaniels. Big Mike was 
intensely excited, and I at once realized 
that he was the dangerous one. At 
first I tried a straightaway dash, think- 
ing that they would soon give it up; but 
Mike was mad all through, and, while 
Bridget seemed rather doubtful about 
the chase, he ploughed after me at a 
rate which left precious few moments 
for figuring. Finally, when he had 
drawn near, and was ten yards ahead of 
Bridget, I turned and faced him, at the 
same time shouting and splashing water 
at him. 

This, however, only incensed him the 
more. On he came, as hard as he could 
drive, his small eyes blazing with fu- 
rious wrath. When he was almost 
within reach, I rapidly sank, feet first, 
and when a couple of yards below the 
surface, paused for a look upward. The 
sun made a blaze of light directly above 
me, and in this illuminated space I 
could see dark legs vigorously trotting 
and a dark body circling about. Rising 
a bit, I seized a hind paw and gripped 
it with all the power I could muster, at 
the same time forcing myself deeper 
and deeper. 

I heard something like the echo of a 
shriek as I bored resolutely downward. 
How he did kick and paw and writhe 
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about! But I had him, though he did 
not know what had him. Somewhere 
in the cool, green glooms Mike under- 
went a change of heart. When I was 
compelled to let go, he went to the sur- 
face like a bit of released elastic. When 
I followed suit, all I could see was a 
lively brown streak with a bad cough at 
one end and a white wake at the other. 
Bridget had already gone ashore, and 
when Mike crawled out, pretty well 
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used up, they seemed to hold a sort of 
consultation, presumably to try and de- 
cide, first, what sort of an alligator had 
found its way into their river. Two 
quieter dogs were never seen, and, so 
far as I know, they never forgot the 
experience of that day, or again attacked 
either bather or pedestrian. After a 
deal of trouble I secured enough of my 
outfit to go home in without taking any 
chances with the law. 





/ 


JOHNNY. 


OUR 
mV, 


CAMPING-OUT. 


HEN frosty Time hath touched our powers, 
When days long past revive— 


That famous camping-out of ours, 


In eighteen-ninety-five, 


Will flash its pristine, quick’ning joys, 
In glow of mem’ries bright, 

And fling o’er ‘‘ Times when we were boys” 
Its hues of summer light. 


Once more we'll hear the lonely loon, 
We'll see the twilight blaze, 

And sail beneath a waning moon 
On mist-enshrouded ways. 


The glorious tints of morning gold, 
The placid, perfect lake ; 

The.islands, and the distant wold, 
The forest, and the brake. 


And all that life we found so fair 
Will gleam from out the past ; 
Elusive, fleeting, light as air, 
But fragrant to the last. 
GEORGE HarTLEY. 




















PART Il. 


BY E. L. H. 


omy N our arrival 

| at Southamp- 
ton we found 
that our gen- 
ial host, the 
owner of 
the Yampa, 
would join us 
on the mor- 
row; and at 
the station, 
wesoon after, 
as the train rolled in, saw Richie’s 
familiar face in the window of his 
compartment. If he was as glad to 
see us aS we were to welcome him, 
he must indeed have been happy. His 
baggage having been collected and 
placed in charge of a Jehu, we started 
for the landing, after giving him to 
understand that a place could be found 
for us to sleep aboard in spite of the 
confusion of getting to rights again. 
Imagine his surprise as he stepped 
on deck to the merry music of the boat- 
swain’s pipe, and found the yacht in 
perfect order, newly painted and var- 
nished, with every rope neatly “ Flem- 
ished,” and looking as handsome as a 
picture. He was like a boy in his en- 
thusiasm, and could not get over his 
amazement at our time crossing and 
refitting. Soon after a boat was seen 
coming alongside, laden with trunks, 
bags, etc., over the top of which peeped 
Theo’s smiling countenance. So here, at 
last, was our little party complete for the 
Baltic. There was much to talk about 
and plan for, and midnight found us still 
at it, when a pause for sleep was made. 





A LITTLE SPORT ON THE SIDE, 


THE YARN OF THE “ YAMPA.* 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO KIEL. 


McGINNIS. 


A quiet morning was spent on board, 
and in the afternoon we went ashore. 
Richie and I took a drive down along 
the beach to that beautiful ruin of Net- 
ley Abbey, one of the most picturesque 
and interesting I have ever seen. I have 
often wondered why this ruin is not 
more generally known and spoken of, 
for a visit to it is well worth waiting 
over a few hours for, even by the hur- 
ried American tourist anxious to reach 
London. We were charmed with its 
beauties, and lingered long in its vast 
halls and vine-covered arches, softened 
in tone by moss and lichen, the growth of 
centuries. As the setting sun came 
through the old stone window-case- 
ments, we reluctantly departed. The 
country, with its green fields and haw- 
thorn hedges, was so lovely, that we 





A BEAUTIFUL DAY BUT VERY LITTLE WIND. 


were driven a little further on, through 
the grounds of the large Netley Hospi- 
tal, where England sends her wounded 
and sick soldiers and sailors, many of 
whom we saw busily engaged in cro- 
cheting and knitting as they lay around 
under the shade-trees, in little groups, 
probably discussing the latest campaign 
in India, Egypt, or the “ West Coast ’’— 
for when is Britain ever at peace with 
the whole world ? 

The drive back to town along the 
shore of the harbor, at sunset, was most 
exquisite ; and the funny little, squatty 
ferry-boat that pulls itself across the 
river Itchen by a chain, and lands one 
right on the pebbly beach by a dropped 
board, was reached at twilight. 

Our drive had sharpened ourappetites, 
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and we did full justice to “Chef Char- 
lie’s ” excellent dinner, and at midnight 
were once more wooing nature’s sweet 
restorer. 

A most beautiful day broke with a nice 
breeze from the southwest, and as we 
went on deck in the morning our eyes 
were greeted by a sight of the Brooklyn, 
our representative vessel at the naval 
review. She loomed up like a huge, 
white leviathan, and showed few signs 
of having just finished her 3200-mile 
voyage. As Richie had friends on 
board, we jumped into the launch and 
ran down the harbor to visit her. As 
we neared her, one of her launches, tow- 
ing a boat, put out, and on drawing 
closer together we recognized Messrs. 
Rogers, Long, and other friends, who 
hailed us. At that moment the cylinder- 
head of their engine blew out and, pres- 
ently, our friends had scrambled aboard 
our boat, accepting our offer to take 
them to the ship for assistance. 

In a few moments we were on board 
the war-vessel, and enjoying a chat with 
Admiral Miller and Captain Cook. From 
their quarters we were ushered to the 
ward-room, and Lieut. Long took us 
all over the ship, a most interesting and 
instructive experience. 

Returning to the yacht, we were just 
in time for lunch, after which Theo 
amused himself by rigging the cutter 
(christened the “Yad/er,” from her 
color); and taking one or two men as 
ballast we all tumbled into her, and had 
a fine sail down the harbor, inspecting 
and sailing around the huge fleet of 
yachts—sail and steam—lying at anchor. 
On our return to the ship we received a 
visit from Lieut. Chamberlayne, H.M.S. 
Deer, which was anchored near, and 
persuaded him to dine with us. Later, 
I packed my grip-sack for Paris, where 
I had some business matters to attend 
to before going East, and at 11.30 Richie 
took me over to the landing in the gig, 
and I was soon on board the boat for 


Havre. 
* * * * * * 
True to arrangement I returned 


early on the morning of the 22d June, 
several hours late on account of the very 
bad weather on the Channel, so bad, in 
fact, that there was a report of a small 
steamer abandoned, and several wrecks 
with loss of life. After lunch we all 
went ashore for a few last errands, to 
fix ship’s papers at the consul’s (Mr. 
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Kinkead, who helped us in every way) 


’ 


have our passports vised by the Russian 
consul, and complete all final arrange- 
ments for our long sail to the eastward. 

One month before we had sailed from 
New London, and now our anchor is 
hove short, for we are awaiting the tug 


to tow us out. Mr. Smith, compass ad- 
juster, was already on board, and on the 
way down to the harbor we “swung 
ship” in order to make sure of no mis- 
takes, caused by iron davits attracting 
our compass. The huge volumes of 
soot and smoke from the tug made us 
apprehensive as to the complexion of 
our snowy sails, and her captain seemed 
determined to have us remember that 
soft coal was zot prohibited in England. 
The compass adjustment having been 
finished, we were headed for Ryde, 
where we came to anchor in front of the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club-house about 
noon. Lunch was soon over, and Richie, 
Mr. Smith and I jumped into the launch 
and sailed up and down through the 
superb fleet of war-vessels anchored in 
four long rows across the harbor at Spit- 
head. 

The grand sight of ships gathered to 
do honor to the queen on the sixtieth 
anniversary of her accession to the 
throne, was something so magnificent 
that it needs an abler pen than mine to 
doit justice. Picture to yourselves, you 
who talk lightly of England’s power, 
two hundred and sixty war-vessels of all 
sizes and kinds, from the midget torpedo- 
boat to the huge levathians, Powerful 
and 7Zerrzb/e (and they certainly looked 
to be well named), and then realize that 
these were all vessels selected from the 
home fleet only ! Not a vessel was called 
back from foreign station, either from 
the Mediterranean or the Antipodes. And 
think of what the aggregate strength of 
her combined squadrons is! Think !! 
And in all this array not one vessel of 
any sort could be called “ out-of-date,” 
for each and every one was perfectly 
equipped for “ business.” Is it any won- 
der that a British subject is rarely in- 
jured while abroad? But to return to 
our sailamong them. As if the display 
of British vessels was not enough of in- 
terest, twenty foreign flags floated over 
the sterns of as many superb men-of- 
war sent by foreign governments, each 
the pride of its respective nation. Add 
to this the greatest passenger-ships of 
different companies, including the 7ew- 











tonic, New York and many other enor- 
mous vessels, not to speak of hundreds 
of yachts, excursion boats and craft of 
all sorts and kinds, stretching away for 
miles in each direction, with bands play- 
ing, colors flying and dipping in salute, 
and cannon thundering! 

Up and down the lines we ran, until 
wearied from excess of splendor we 
steamed alongside the Srooklyn and 
were welcomed by our friends among 
the officers. As we were standing well 
aft on her snowy deck an excursion 
steamer slowly paddled by, carrying in 
the crowd a cornet-player, who brought 
a quality of tone from his instrument I 
have never heard surpassed. As they 
went by each foreign vessel its national 
air rang out over the waters. So sweet 
and pure was the quality of his tones 
as the “Star Spangled Banner” was 
played, that with one accord all of us 
ran to the side and cheered him to the 
echo, being answered by cheer upon 
cheer from his party, while that same 
banner slowly and majestically dipped 
to them. As his glorious notes grew 
dimmer, the grand old Russian hymn 
was heard from him above the hoarse 
roars of the men on board the mam- 
moth Xossta (Russian flagship), while 
every head was bared, both officers and 
men showing this mark of respect to 
their God and their Tzar. A pretty 
custom, you will say; we certainly 
thought so as we saw the same demon- 
stration to our own ensign later in 
the season, but “that’s another story.” 
Again we heard the French lads cheer 
as the “ Marseillaise” rent the air. 

Lieutenant Long about this time ex- 
pressed great anxiety as to the exact 
condition of affairs in the ward-room, 
and as he seemed to need some help in 
his investigations, we accompanied him. 
But the sun was getting lower, so we 
bade adieu and were soon in the naph- 
tha launch headed for the yacht. Ches, 
George and Theo had said they would 
stay on board and “keep ship.” 
On our return we missed the “ Vadler”’ 
from the davits, and they were nowhere 
to be found. They showed up later and 
were as enthusiastic as we were. 

While seated at dinner, a furious can- 
nonading from the entire fleet sent us 
scrambling up on deck, and the red flag, 
with a white elephant on it, flying over 
the stern of a beautiful white steamer, 
told us that the King of Siam had ar- 
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rived and was receiving his royal salute. 
We afterward learned that, from the 
combined vessels, there had been six 
thousand shots fired in five minutes. 

In the evening Richie and I went 
for a_ stroll along the beach, where 
crowds of people had gathered to see 
the illuminations of the fleet. The 
sight was a beautiful one, and we en- 
joyed it along with thousands of others, 
but as the afternoon had tired us some- 
what, we walked back to the pier and 
were soon on board. One magnificent 
vessel I had forgotten to mention, 
though her slate-colored hull was con- 
spicuous and had attracted our atten- 
tion as we towed down that morning. 
The red sunburst on the white ground 
of her square flag puzzled us as to her 
nationality, until Richie recognized her 
as the Mikado’s big, new /72, just 
launched and on her way out to Japan. 
The little yellow chaps were busy 
scrubbing and polishing every nook and 
cranny of her formidable top-works, 
only stopping to smile pleasantly at us as 
we passed astern of her. She looked to 
be as fine a vessel as was in the fleet, 
though our own countrymen have every 
reason to be proud of the one white war- 
vessel in the line, and compliments re- 
garding her were heard on all sides. 

Richie’s first idea had been to stay for 
the review, but as we had seen the fleet 
and realized that navigation for a sail- 
ing vessel would be ticklish business in 
that crowd, he determined to get under 
way the next morning. 

A beautiful day, but very little wind. 
However, on advice of Mr. Pooley 
(Channel pilot), we got under way, and 
were gently wafted over toward the 
fleet by the light northeast breeze. 

We passed close to the Brooklyn, once 
more waving farewell to the good fel- 
lows on board. As the wind gradually 
strengthened we flew along at a fast pace, 
and before long were well out into the 
Channel. 

During the afternoon and evening the 
wind increased and had succeeded in 
kicking up a very nasty, choppy sea, 
through which we tacked all night, be- 
ing bound for Dover to land our pilot. 

Morning found us anchored off the Do- 
ver pier. Enveloped in our rubber coats 
to keep out the thick mist and rain we 
went ashore to leave Pooley and engage 
a North Sea pilot. We learned that we 
would have to wait until next day for 
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one, so amused ourselves by poking 
around town and along the beach, where 
we could see the yacht roll and toss as 
she tugged at her cables, as if impatient 
at the delay. Returning for lunch, we 


were hailed by Her Majesty’s customs 


THE 


officer, who seemed most anxious to 
“get after” us, and looked disgusted as 
he learned we were from Southampton 
and Ryde. We went ashore again about 
five o’clock, to see the boats from Calais 
and Ostende land their passengers. 
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From their looks they had not enjoyed 
the Channel, and seemed very much be- 
low par as regards their health, until a 
beauteous damsel of French extraction 
appeared, maid, bags, hold-alls, band- 
boxes, trunks, poodle dog, etc., bringing 


BREEZE WAS PRETTY FRESH. 


up in the rear. The amount of atten- 
tion she required from the boat's off- 
cers, customs men, porters, etc., was 
amazing, but she finally landed in her 
trainsafely. I know this, because Richie 
and I were obliged to go to the station 














to get some German money, for, of 
course, it would never have done to 
have had none, especially as the ex- 
change office was very near her com- 
partment. Yes, she left Dover in safety ; 
we can both testify as to that. 

We returned on board for dinner, and 
were entertained in the evening by a 
torch-light procession to the music (?) of 
bagpipes, and the burning of colored 
fires behind the arches of Dover Castle 
ruin. The sight was really a beautiful 
one, added to by many bonfires, while 
we burned some colored lights (N. Y. 
Y. C. night signals), and incidentally 
learned how to work some new ones 
made here in England. The effect of 
it through the heavy mist and rain was 
exquisite but damp, so we turnedin early, 
to lie there and roll. Heavens, how 
she did roll! anchored as she was in the 
open roadstead. George and Theo said 
they felt “ subdued,” and they probably 
told the truth. 

We were awakened in the morning by 
the clink of the cable as it was hove 
short, and about nine o'clock, while 
breakfast was being served, the pilot 
(Mr. Spratling) came aboard. The 
breeze was pretty fresh and dead ahead, 
so all plain sail had to suffice us. The 
sea was growing heavy, which kept up 
all day, subsiding toward night, when 
we were well in the North Sea. Stay- 
ing in one’s bunk that night was at- 
tended with some difficulty, but I man- 
aged to drop off to sleep for a few hours. 

A bright, clear day, but calm, and 
with a good sea still running. We were 
standing still or going sideways most of 
the morning, the monotony of which 
was broken by Harry, one of the sailors, 
falling overboard and being hauled back 
on board by Mr. Burt. Early in the 
afternoon a gentle breeze sprang up 
from the south, and the merry gurgle 
of water slipping by was again heard, 

Toward evening, when off the Dutch 
coast (Scheveningen), a large fleet 
of fishing- boats put out. For ab- 
solute homeliness of model and rig 
these Dutch “galliots” certainly sur- 
pass any craft ever before seen. The 
lines of an Erie canal-boat are beauti- 
ful in comparison, and not a sign of 
paint could be seen, but tar and pitch 
were plentifully bedaubed over them. 
It is said they are good sea boats. 
Let us hope so, for they need some 
redeeming feature, and perhaps that 
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is it. One or two hailed us in hoarse 
guttural croaks, and Richie, who wanted 
a closer look at one, jumped into the 
cutter and was rowed over to the 
nearest, exchanging tobacco and “ Jame- 
son’s Best” for buckets of fish. The 
conversation must have been inter- 
esting, for Richie’s command of the 
Dutch language was extremely limited, 
and he reported theirs to be equally so 
of English. Some of the sole were fried 
for our supper, and the others—well, it 
was a mistake to catch them. The sun- 
set was fiery red, but the clouds and re- 
flection effects were perfectly gorgeous 
in their splendor. That night we were 
becalmed again, but, as the sea was 
smooth, we could sleep. The calm con- 
tinued two days. 

When at last we were blessed with a 
fine breeze the yacht kicked up her 
heels for joy and soon shook herself free 
from the calm belt. We passed through 
another big fleet of fishing-boats, the 
crews of which were evidently amazed 
at our enormous spread of canvas and 
our speed. They gave us a cheer as we 
passed and watched us as long as we 
were in sight. The evening we spent 
on deck, picking out the many different 
lights plainly visible on shore. 

Wearrived at Cuxhaven, at the mouth 
of the Elbe, early in the morning. It is 
on arather flat, uninteresting coast, with 
numerous stone and brick buildings, of 
solid, substantial German style, and two 
or three large docks. We had hoisted 
our yellow flag as signal for quarantine 
and customs officials, and stood on and 
off the docks awaiting their arrival. We 
noticed a great commotion on shore, 
with much pointing at us, and we 
learned that if we took a pilot we would 
not be visited by the customs men. We 
accordingly did so, and learned that the 
dock-men, seeing our yellow flag, had 
run for the harbor master, he had run 
for the customs officers, they had run 
for the quarantine doctor, etc., etc., ad 
nauseam, 

The last-named functionary came gin- 
gerly alongside, when we were told the 
yellow flag meant cholera on board. 
We hauled it down and out of sight 
in very short order, and after satis- 
fying himself that we were not from 
Indian or Chinese ports, that our health 
was equal to his own, examining papers, 
counting noses, etc., he released us with a 
right hearty “ Gliick-auf.” 
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The wind being dead ahead, meaning 
a beat up a shallow river, we hailed a 
tug to tow us to the little town of 
Brunsbiittel, at the entrance to the 
great Baltic Canal. We ran up a black 
and white signal flag under our ensign, 
thereby announcing the fact that we 
had a pilot. In about an hour we ar- 
rived at the entrance to’the canal, and 
by means of a Government tug were 
most skillfully warped alongside the 
great stone dock. A gangplank having 
been run out to us, Richie and I went 
up to the office and made arrangements 
for a special tug to take us through. 

The passing of the yacht through the 
gates was watched by a large crowd, 
and most beautifully was it done, not a 
scratch being on our snow-white sides. 
At last the signal was given for us to go 
ahead, and we turned our attention to 
the superb piece of engineering through 
which we were passing. 

This canal extends from the Elbe to 
the Baltic, at Kiel, a distance of sixty- 
two miles, and it is about 200 feet wide 
and 32 feet deep in the middle, the bot- 
tom sloping gradually up toward each 
side. Nearly the entire distance the 
banks are of brick or stone, giving one 
some idea of the celossal amount of 
work. It is crossed at intervals by 
enormously high bridges, so high, in 
fact, that our masts went under with 
room to spare, though I will confess to 
a feeling of nervousness until we were 
well beyond. The object of this splen- 
did piece of work is to connect the 
Baltic with the North Sea by other 
route than the Skaggerak and Kattegat, 
where the division between Denmark 
and Norway is surprisingly narrow to 
one whose attention has never been 
called to it. By this means the German 
warships in the Baltic can get to the 
North Sea ina few hours, save 600 miles 
of distance, and be in German territory 
(or water) at the same time. Its im- 
portance, especially in case of war, can 
be easily seen. 

As we get further and further in, 
the exquisite beauty of the country be- 
comes more marked, and it seems so 
strange to be on board the yacht, yet 
“hooraying”’ back to the little tow- 
headed children of some thrifty peas- 
ant, as they standin the doorway of 
their neat, thatched-roof cottage. 

Beside our tugboat we still have a 
canal pilot, though what his use is I 
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am at a loss to see, unless he is also a 
revenue officer. He spoke English very 
well, and was most affable in explaining 
and pointing out to us the places of in- 
terest, as well as answering our ques- 
tions regarding the canal. Several large 
vessels were easily passed without 
crowding, and among them a huge, 
black English schooner yacht, the A7z- 
adne, looking as largeas ourselves, On 
her afterdeck were a priest and two or 
three young lads, all of whom lifted 
their hats to us, while one of the men 
dipped the blue ensign of H. B. M. Na- 
val Reserve. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon 
we once more changed pilots for the 
latter half of the trip through. In our 
efforts to more thoroughly enjoy the su- 
perb scenery Richie and I went aloft 
in the main rigging, thereby being able 
to see over the tops of the banks to the 
country beyond. At one point we 
passed the mouth of the Eider Canal, 
formerly used for small boats of light 
draught. Dinner was announced all 
too soon for us, and we were loth to 
leave the deck even for the delights of 
“Chef Charlie’s” best efforts. Bolting 
our dinners we hastened up again, and 
then learned that there was a large 
steamer aground in a narrow turn 
ahead, and we were forced to come to 
anchor ina small cove. On the bank a 
little group of men and women were 
heard laughing and chatting, and as our 
anchor touched the bottom the tug 
steamed over toa landing near them. 
Soon beer bottles were seen at the 
proper acute angle in front of the 
mouths of the crew; so evidently “the 
natives were friendly,” to quote from 
the signal code. Quantities of seagulls 
flew around us, filling the air with 
their discordant notes; and as the sun 
sank down into the western fields and 
pastures we lay quietly and peacefully 
there, throwing bits of meat and bread 
to them to watch them fight for the 
food, until it was too dark for them to 
see it. 

About 9:15 we were signaled from 
a sentry-box ashore that the steamer 


. was free and would pass us in about ten 


minutes; and hardly had our tug again 
taken hold of us when the big, clumsy 
Scotch collier slowly went by, with an 
engine most asthmatic, and a Scotch 
joke from her captain for ballast. He 
received no salute from us, as he had 
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cheated us out of a daylight view of 
beautiful scenery; but our sturdy little 
tug was doing its best to make up lost 
time, and much could still be seen and 
enjoyed in the long balmy twilight, 
‘ while we sat around on deck under 
the awning and had guitar music with 
songs. 

What is the element of German air 
that suggests music! Surely its im- 
portation to our shores would be of im- 
mense value, if the effects it produced 
were as fine as those here. 

Along toward midnight the glare of a 
large town was seen in the sky, and not 
long afterward a turn in the canal 
brought us in sight of Kiel. Soon we 
slowed down and were gently warped 
alongside the massive stone pier, where 
two customs officers stepped on board 
as the pilot went over the side. Weall 
went down below, and the necessary 
papers were brought out for inspection. 
After inquiries as to “cargo,” they 
asked to have a hatch-way raised, and 
lying down on the floor, they peered 
around in a hurried glance, only stop- 
ping to ask if Papa George’s bicycle was 
of American make; and without wait- 
ing for an answer, back over the side 
they went as if afraid they mzght. see 
something dutiable, and declared us free 
to proceed. The tug captain volunteered 
to take us clear of the mouth of the 
canal, an act of courtesy, as he was sup- 
posed to drop us at the gate. Taking 
us a little distance up the harbor, he 
dropped us with a hearty “ Gute-Nacht,” 
and the information that another tug 
would be on hand to take us to our an- 
chorage, in the morning. 

When a German tells you he will be 
on hand at daylight, he means before 
sunrise. Our doughty tug-boat captain 
was no exception to the rule, and 
promptly at daylight Richie and I were 
called on deck to do the shouting, while 
others did the work. The captain took 
hold of us and slowlysteamed up through 
a great fleet of German war-vessels of all 
sizes and descriptions, on past the huge 
Hohenzollern, the so-called ‘“ steam- 
yacht” of the Emperor, though she was 
built for a man-of-war. The great, 
square imperial standard of gold on 
black was floating at the main truck, 
signifying that his Majesty was on board. 
Next beyond this huge craft, lay the big 
steam-yacht Celestina, under charter to 
the King of the Belgians. 
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Just beyond, we were given a good 
anchorage in plain sight of both these 
interesting vessels. Not far from us at 
her moorings, swung the training-cutter 
Comeéte, well known to us in America as 
the 7hzstle, the worthy opponent of our 
Volunteer, for the America’s cup. Her 
beauty has always been celebrated, and 
the morning sun gave to her deep blue 
and gold-striped hull an exquisite tint. 
There were many yachts, large and 
small, anchored in our vicinity, having 
been attracted there by the race for the 
Emperor’s cup from Dover to Heligo- 
land, and then continuing their way on 
through the canal to Kiel. 

The town itself is of about 40,000 in- 
habitants, and is beautifully situated 
along both shores of the harbor. A 
drive up from the boat-landing through 
the beech-woods, on past the University, 
Museum and Naval College as well as 
many dainty villas, to the Hotel Belle- 
vue (rightly named) is something to 
remember. Once there, we found our- 
selves in a large and very beautiful 
garden on a high bluff, while an ex- 
tended view of the whole harbor, with 
its great fleet, was spread out before us. 
Sitting at a table near the edge of the 
bluff, Richie and I drank long and deep 
of the famous Miinchener brew while a 
superb military band played, as only 
these Germans can play, a march so 
inspiriny that one’s feet wz// keep time 
in spit. of resolutions to have them 
quietly rest on terra-firma. 

But to return on board. Hardly were 
we well through breakfast, when the 
quartermaster reported a _ shore-boat 
coming alongside with an officer in the 
United States naval uniform, and we 
were presently welcoming Lieutenant 
Niblack, our naval attaché at Berlin, 
Rome and Vienna. Having known 
Richie well, when both were in the 
Behring’s Sea, he was made more than 
ever welcome; and realizing that he was 
on American soil once more, and among 
friends, he was just “ Nib” again, and 
told us much of greatest interest and 
importance, while we regaled him with 
the latest news from home. 

Not long after, another boat came 
alongside from the English schooner 
yacht Amphitrite, bringing her charm- 
ing owner, Sir Frederick Wills, his son, 
Viscount Valletort and others. 

A happy incident of the little visit 
was the presentation to Richie of a most 
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massive pair of sleeve-links with Yam- 
pa’s colors in enamel, a souvenir of a race 
between the two boats years ago. The 
morning was spent on deck listening to 
the magnificent hand of the Navy Yard. 


oy 








Niblack informed us that international 
courtesy demanded our leaving cards 
on the Hohenzollern, so Richie and I, 
in our “best bib and tucker,” jumped 
into the gig and went over to her. 


‘AS HANDSOME AS A PICTURE.” (2. 567.) 














MOSES, 


THE TALE OF A DOG. 





BY FRANCIS J. HAGAN. 


close of a 

day at the 

tag-end of 
the hunting 
season, raw, 
cold and nip- 
ping, with an 
easterly wind, 
as in Kentucky 
seasons. The 
shrubs shook 
in the damp wind, and the early wild 
flowers that had peeped forth from 
their warm beds of leaves in the forest 
by the roadside pined away or withdrew 
into their chrysalides, but their bright 
colors were reproduced in red and pur- 
ple upon the pinched faces of the two 
men who, riding with slack rein, plodded 
along the river road returning home 
after a hard day afield, their dogs trail- 
ing disconsolately in their wake. 

Suddenly, a black-and-tan hound fol- 
lowing close at one of the horses’ heels 
uttered a low growl and sprang forward 
instinct with fierce fury. As he dashed 
past the horseman the latter, jerking up 
the reins, spurred his jaded horse for- 
ward, and cut at the recalcitrant with 
his hunting whip, at the same time 
hoarsely commanding him to heel. With 
a whine the dog slunk back, and the 
test of the pack, which had started up, 
galvanized into acticn, once more 
drooped their muzzles and stood sub- 
dued as their master cracked his whip 
at them, a rebellious lot of subjects 
yielding obedience to the lash. 

Perched upon the top rail of the worm 
fence a few yards farther on was the 
cause of this commotion, an old negro 
with a bushel basket under his arm. 
The hound, with that hatred which is in- 
stinctive in the Southern dog, had scent- 
ed the negro before he was visible in the 
dusk. 

“Hi! hi!” laughed the old negro 
propitiatingly as the horsemen came 
abreast of him. “As much as I been 
about dere breed dem dogs ain't got no 
call to tree dis nigger.” 

“It’s Colonel Blatchford’s Ephe,” said 
the nearer and older horseman of the 
two as they reined up their horses 
opposite him. “ Where are you going, 
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Ephe, with that basket?” he asked, 
endeavoring to peer into it, an effort 
which the old negro, apparently uncon- 
sciously but very cleverly, frustrated. 

“Well, I declar,” exclaimed that 
worthy, looking at his companion in- 
stead, “ef it hain’t young Marster 
For’ster! Hit’s been a long time since 
you been on our side the river.” 

“Yes, and it will be a longer time 
before I return,” broke in the young 
man hotly, “and I wouldn't be on this 
side to-day if the fox hadn’t taken the 
river, nor this near your master’s land 
if the lower ford hadn’t been up. But 
if you tell your master you saw us you 
can add that we have no intention of 
trespassing upon his land, and if we 
cannot cross at the mill ford we will go 
back the way we came if it takes all 
night, before we will be beholden to 
him by so much as leave to lift the latch 
of one of his gates or to press an inch 
of his sod.” There was more bitterness 
in the tone than in the words. 

“Sho !” said Ephe, still cleverly, if un- 
consciously, frustrating the curiosity of 
the other hunter as to the contents of 
the basket. “I ain’t goin’ totek no such 
ingrateful message. How you do talk! 
Dere ain’t nobody ever been made as 
welcome to our house as you is; and be- 
sides,” he added, with a sly twinkle in 
his eye, “even if it ain’t goin’ to make 
no diffrunce to marster, which it ain’t, 
I ain’t goin’ to pack no talk to hurt the 
feelin’s of young missis.” 

‘*Come on, Basil,” said Forrester dis- 
dainfully, and the other reluctantly 
started to follow his companion, when 
he detected a movement beneath the 
sack thrown over the top of the basket, 
and triumphantly exclaimed: ‘I knew 
it was alive. Chickens, I'll bet!” 

“No sech thing,” retorted the old man 
hotly. ‘“ There now,” and throwing off 
the covering he disclosed a litter of 
blind puppies, to the lasting chagrin 
of his inquisitor,as he hoped. “ Them’s 
Erminie’s pups.” 

“What are you going to do with’em? 
Pretty, ain’t they?” 

“Drownd ’em,” said Ephe senten- 
tiously. 

“Drown ’em !” repeated his inquisitor 
in surprise. “The old Colonel must be 
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flush of puppies. Did you say they were 
Erminie’s? I thought the Colonel 
braggedonher. But whois their sire?” 
he asked suddenly, suspecting the cause 
of their fate. 

“Dunno,” replied the negro uneasily. 
“ Woodscolts.” 

“That's not so,” said Forrester quietly. 
“Their sire was Fawn.” 

“The hero of -a hundred chases,” 
echoed his companion, lifting one of the 
puppies from the basket, examining it 
critically, and apostrophizing it at arm’s 
length. “Your sire was the greatest 
hound that ever ran a red fox to death 
in this country.” 

“ Whose mesalliance was the cause of 
his untimely taking off,” concluded For- 
tester. ‘Come, I have never spoken of 
my feeling toward Colonel Blatchford 
before, and have been content for you, 
as well as others, to ascribe it to pique 
in love or other unworthy motives, 
but his servant here shall bear me 
witness, and you shall hear the true 
cause. Something over two months 
ago I was hunting with him, and, 
as usual, Fawn outfooted every dog 
in his pack. You know his inability to 
see merit in any dog but hisown. As 
usual, he slandered the dog with praise, 
calling him a smart hound, intimating 
he gained his advantage by unfair run- 
ning. Being used to his vagaries, I 
paid no attention to him, simply attrib- 
uting it to the jealousy of an old man 
who had so long prided himself on hav- 
ing the fleetest foxhounds in the coun- 
try, and to the rivalry which had so 
many years existed between himself 
and my father. It was my father’s one 
weakness; he would not”breed to one of 
the Colonel’s strain of dogs, however 
good the dog might be. And each of 
them maintained that no good could, 
so far as foxhound quality was con- 
cerned, come from the other side of the 
river. ‘One of those over-the-river 
dogs’ was all that either cared to know 
about a dog’s breeding to damn him in 
his estimation. But out of the hunt- 
ing field they were warm friends, and 
I always had a high opinion of the 
Colonel. I never for a moment im- 
agined his jealousy for Fawn could lead 
him todowhathedid. I had dined with 
him and spent the evening as usual, 
and upon parting did not notice in 
the dark that Fawn had not answered 
my horn and accompanied me home. 
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He had stayed behind, attracted by this 
Zrminie, who was fastened up in the 
breeding-pen, and into that, being an 
enterprising gallant, he effected an en- 
trance by gnawing a hole through the 
clap-board roof. There he was found 
and killed like a rat in a trap.” 

“Foh de Lord,” said Ephe, “my 
marster nebber killed your houn’.” 

“He was killed by one of you and by 
his order,” retorted Forrester. 

“Foh de Lord,” repeated Ephe, 
solemnly, “old marster nebber knew it 
war your houn’.” 

“Pshaw,” said Forrester derisively, 
“you all knew him only too well. You 
had seen him only too often in the 
front of the chase—that was his crime.” 

“Hit were all the doin’ of that fool 
boy of Aunt Sukey’s. He went down 
to the dog-house to feed Erminie, and 
comes back and says they’s a strange 
dog chawed a hole froo de roof ; and de 
Kunnel rares and charges and swears 
he must be killed, and dat fool boy 
opens de door and hits him in de head 
when he starts to come out.” 

“Look here, Gilbert,” cried his com- 
panion, diving into the basket and 
bringing up a squirming little atom of 
caninity, “isn’t he the image of old 
Fawn? Ill play Pharaoh’s daughter 
and save him from a watery grave, and 
his name’ll be Moses.” 

‘*Fo’ de Lord’s sake, Mistah Buford, 
gimme dat pup. Hit were marster’s 
pertickler orders dat de last one of ’em 
should be drownded; dey’s contami- 
nated, he says, wid plebeian blood, and 
I’ll be bleedged to you if you'll gimme 
back dat pup. You don’t know old 
marster, deed you don’t. Ef I goes 
back, and old marster says, ‘ Ephe, did 
you drownd ’em?' I cawn’t for the life 
of me ’ceive him, deed I cawn’t. Ise 
too busy thinkin’ what dis nigger’s 
gwine to do when he fin’s it out, for 
he’s ound and determined to fin’ it out 
some time or nuther, deed he is. No, 
sah, Ise bleedged to drownd ’em.” 

For reply the other tossed him a sil- 
ver coin, which, rattling on the bottom 
of the basket, was a sore trial to the old 
negro. 

“Ef,” he said temporizingly, “you jes 
let me fro’ him in, you can pull him 
out.” 

“Pshaw. Tell your master, if you 
want to, that I have taken one of them, 
not for their dam’s sake, but because of 
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the plebeian blood that is in his veins,” 
and he started off after Forrester. 

“No! no!” the old man called after 
him. “ Fo’ de Lord’s sake, Mistah Bu- 
ford, don’ tell nobody you got dat pup 
from Ephe.” 

* * * * * * 

Another hunting season came and 
went. Occasionally Colonel Blatchford, 
when the rime lay heavy upon the fresh- 
ly fallen leaves and on the fallow and the 
top fence-rails, and everything bore an 
argentiferous coating of frost, and the 
hills looked hazy though the air was 
clear, would hear, faint and far off, 
“over the river,” the mellow winding 
of a hunter’s horn ; and, perhaps, as he 
stood on some hill-top, waiting and 
listening for the note that would tell 
him his dogs had struck the trail of the 
midnight marauder, there would come 
faintly to him from “ over the river ” the 
sound as of some phantom pack in full 
cry upon some far-off shore. 

Miss Blatchford did not accompany 
her father afield as much now as for- 
merly, and became more and more ab- 
sorbed in her household duties, to the 
neglect of the country-side amusements 
aforesaid. Young men still came to pay 
court to the only daughter of Col. 
Blatchford, but one by one their number 
dwindled, for reasons best known to 
themselves, but shrewdly guessed at. 

It was an ideal hunting morning in 
early October, and it was a strange sight 
to see Col. Blatchford jogging leisurely 
along the county road toward the county 
seat, in his best suit of clothes, with 
neither horn nor hounds. The tollgate 
keeper good-humoredly twitted him 
upon losing such fine weather for sport. 

“Yes,”” replied the Colonel, equally 
good-humoredly, “I am in another cry 
now, and the little red thief can go for 
a day while I run with the pack on the 
trail of his two-footed cousins.” 

It was the beginning of the fall term 
of the Bullit County Circuit Court, and 
Col, Blatchford was foreman of the 
Grand Jury. 

The tollgate keeper did not joke with 
Gilbert Forrester about hounds or hunt- 
ing as he rode leisurely through a few 
moments later, but contented himself 
with giving him a solemn good morning. 
For everybody knew that Caleb Grimes 
would present him to the Grand Jury 
that morning for mayhem. There were 
several worthless characters in jail 
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awaiting indictment for various crimes, 
from peddling liquor without license to 
horse-stealing —than which there was 
no greater in the eyes of Kentuckians— 
but all were forgotten in the theme of 
absorbing interest, Gil Forrester’s case. 
Being an ex parte proceeding, with only 
the prosecution to testify before that 
inquisitorial body, the Grand Jury, and 
with Col. Blatchford, with whom he was 
known to be on unfriendly terms, as its 
foreman, it was a foregone conclusion 
that he would be indicted ; but what Gil 
would do, whether he would be admit- 
ted to bond and what it would be, and 
whether he would stand for trial this 
term, these were matters of absorbing 
interest to the good gossips of the 
county. 

‘““My goodness me!” said old Mrs. Pod- 
snap, the incarnation of respectability, 
as she paid her toll at the gate, “just to 
think of him being indicted for mayhem, 
isn’t it awful? And his father used to 
keep company with me when we were 
girls. And him with such opportunities; 
such an example before him; such a 
respectable family. I’m sure he doesn’t 
get it from his mother’s side either, for 
Lucy was the sweetest girl, although 
she was a little airy and stuck-up after 
she married Col. Forrester. It’s enough 
to make both his dear parents turn over 
in their grave, and him charged with 
mayhem—my! my! There’s no telling 
whatdrink won’t bring a man to ; for I’m 
sure it’s drink, for what else could in- 
duce a man, with everything that money 
could buy, to commit mayhem, and such 
a fine-looking young fellow too, just the 
image of his dear father. I was just say- 
ing tomy daughter Emma this morning, 
‘my dear, isn’t it a good thing I induced 
you to discourage his attentions?’ But I 
don’t know; maybe if he had the proper 
home influences brought to bear he 
would never have fallen so low. And you 
say he just passed ; how did he look ?>— 
but no, don’t tell me ; I prefer to remem- 
ber him as he was before he had fallen 
—two bits change, Mr. Takeout; that’s 
right—and such a respectable family ; 
isn’t it awful!” And the old lady drove 
on, ostensibly to pay a long-deferred 
visit to her friend in town, but really to 
find out all about Gil Forrester’s case of 
mayhem, concerning which common-law 
offence she had the most vague ideas, 
entirely foreign to its real nature, which 
was the charge of having deprived one 
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Caleb Grimes, unlawfully, maliciously, 
and with force of arms, of one fore-front 
tooth. 

The facts in this cause célébre, as ad- 
duced before the Grand Jury, were as 
follows: Caleb Grimes, a worthy yeo- 
man of Bullit County, of that class of 
transients known as “renters,” had re- 
cently rented a cabin and a few acres of 
worn-out land near the Forrester estate. 
One of his sheep having, as some said, 
died of old age, or, as Caleb maintained, 
been killed by dogs, he vowed ven- 
geance against the whole canine species, 
and, poisoning enough bits of meat to 
execute his threat, scattered them broad 
cast. Gilbert’s hounds had been the vic- 
tims.. Tracing the dastardly deed to its 
perpetrator he had, in the heat of passion, 
sought him upon his own premises, and, 
although personally a larger man than 
himself, Gilbert had proceeded to give 
him a castigation, cutting him with the 
lash of his hunting whip until upon his 
threshold Caleb tripped and fell, where 
he writhed under the lash, refusing to 
get up until his opponent, having ex- 
hausted his rage, withdrew. In falling 
Grimes had struck his front eye-tooth 
against the door-sill and knocked it out, 
which the common law, in its wisdom, 
has decreed to be one of the members 
essential to a man in fighting, and the 
deprivation of which constitutes the 
crime of mayhem. 

This was the case as presented by the 
prosecution to the Grand Jury, and the 
Commonwealth’s Attorney handed the 
foreman an indictment ready drawn up 
for his signature, and withdrew the wit- 
nesses as a matter of form. That in- 
quisitorial body was largely composed 
of men like Caleb Grimes himself, rent- 
ers or small landholders, to whom Gil- 
bert Forrester was an overbearing, idle, 
fox-hunting loafer, a discredit to the 
community which tolerated him anda 
menace to the honest tillers of the soil, 
who, like themselves, were an honor to 
it, as the Commonwealth’s Attorney, 
with an eye to votes, had informedthem. 

Left to themselves the Colonel as fore- 
man took the indictment and reviewed 
the evidence. He was known to be on 
unfriendly terms with Forrester, and the 
jurors listened to him with the attention 
which his influence in the community 
commanded as he put the case in the 
strongest light. But somehow they 
began to feel that in its strongest light 
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it was a weak case. Calmly, quietly, he 
took the props from under the prosecu- 
tion, and, having tumbled down the edi- 
fice of their prejudices, he began to show 
how they had been imposed upon by 
this creature, who sought to make them 
the instrument of his private grudge 
against a man he was too cowardly to 
face — they, the embodiment of the 
majesty and power of the Common- 
wealth. Fiercely he denounced him, 
and incited them to rebuke the in- 
dignity thrust upon them ; and, bending 
them to his own commanding will, the 
Commonwealth’s Attorney was recalled, 
and surprised with the request to pre- 
pare an indictment against one Caleb 
Grimes for unlawfully and maliciously 
destroying private property, to wit, vari- 
ous and sundry foxhounds of high degree 
and proved value. 

And so it was the good gossips were 
deprived of the morsel they had rolled 
as atitbit upon their tongues, and in lieu 
thereof were treated to the unexpected, 
which is always to be expected where 
juries and women are concerned. 

“Laws a massy me!” said old Mrs. 
Podsnap on her return, as she searched 
in her reticule for the toll, “to think 
that horrid creature Grimes, after being 
indicted, as he so richly deserved, is 
likely to escape scot-free. They say Mr. 
Forrester declines to prosecute him— 
just like his noble father, magnanimous 
character. I saw him shaking hands 
with Colonel Blatchford in front of the 
court-house as Icame by. What else 
could Gilbert do, when he learned how 
the Colonel had befriended him, but 
profess his gratitude and his regret 
at having so long misconstrued that 
gentleman’s actions; and for the Colonel, 
in turn, to profess his deep regret, 
and to do what he had so long re- 
fused to do through wounded pride at 
having any one believe him capable of 
an ungentlemanly action—explain the 
unfortunate mistake which had deprived 
his young friend of a noble dog and so 
long estranged them.” 

The barrier between them, which for 
more than a year had stood insurmount- 
able, was leveled at a word, and the dis- 
parity of age and past differences an- 
nulled by the bond of a common passion 
for the sport of kings. Needless to say, 
their conversation turned to topics of 
the chase; and the Colonel, deploring 
the dastardly deed which had deprived 
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his young friend of so many of his best 
dogs, invited Gilbert to choose from his 
own kennel choice of the young stock to 
recruit his pack, and would not brook a 
refusal, but insisted upon his accom- 
panying him home for the purpose, 
and only yielded to Gilbert’s plea of 
pressing business requiring his atten- 
tion at home upon promise that he 
would breakfast with him the following 
morning and hunt one of the famous 
Blatchford fox coverts known as the 
Mulberry Run, from the stream of that 
name having its source in the woods. 


* * * * * * 


“Mawnin, Uncle Ephe, mawnin to 
you. How’s all? How’s Aunt Mandy 
dis mawnin ?” 

“Jes tollible, thankee. Jes tollible,” 
patronizingly replied Colonel Blatch- 
ford’s black whipper-in to Mr. For- 
rester’s blacker retainer, John White, 
who had overtaken him on the way 
to the covert, each being in charge 
of his master’s hounds, which had been 
sent on to the covert while the hunting 
party breakfasted at Colonel Blatch- 
ford’s. These social amenities having 
been very properly discharged, the two 
worthies jogged along, side by side, 
discussing the more momentous topics 
of the chase. 

“You all’s had bad luck, I hearn; 
got all your best dogs pizened,” Uncle 
Ephe remarked sympathetically. 

“ Naw, can’t say dat. Bad enuff, but 
dey didn’t git de best un, not de best 
un, by a jugful,” emphatically asseve- 
rated John White. 

“Dat’s so, now! Which is de best 
un?” inquired foxy Uncle Ephe, with 
a great show of interest. 

“D’ye see dat ole tan pup a-trottin’ 
‘long dar, de one necked wid de spotted 
bitch ? Dat’s him—dat’s Moses. You’ve 
hearn about Moses?” 

“Moses!” repeated Uncle Ephe mus- 
ingly. “I’ve hearn all about Moses in 
de Scriptur’.” 

“Sho! nigger, you know I ain’t talk- 
in’ "bout dat Moses. Ise talkin’ about 
dis yere Moses, dis ole tan pup a-trot- 
tin’ along dar lack he wusn’t nothin’ 
more’n jes a plain, ebery-day fox-dog, 
’stead o’ bein’—stead o’ bein’—well, 
’stead 0’ bein’ de Moses what he is.” 

“Well, what is he?” inquired Uncle 
Ephe. 

“Ain’t you neber hearn tell about 
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him?” with great show of amazement, 
“Sho nuff?’’ upon Uncie Ephe’s em. 
phatic denial. “Ain’t neber hearn ob 
Moses? Youall musta’ sort o’ drapped 
out o’ de spohtin world; quit fox hunt- 
in’ lately, haint ye? Well, I tell you 
’bout Moses. He’s de Moses what kin 
lead all dese children o' Israel. He’s 
de most noted fox-dog in dis county. 
He’s de most noted fox-dog in de State. 
He’s de most noted fox-dog in de Nu- 
nited States. You know de Gentry 
boys?” 

“ Umhuh.” 

“Dey tink dey got fox-dogs: dey 
buckle in wid Moses, and dey don’t tink 
dat any more. You know ole ’Squire 
Bullen ?” 

“Umhkuh.” 

“De ole Squire he t’ought his dogs 
wus fox-dogs—had some ob your all’s 
stock, I hearn—but he’s changed his 
notions, he has; he wrastled one time 
wid Moses. Dey ain’t no dogs on our 
side o’ de ribber dat can stay wid dat 
same Moses; he makes ’em quit; jes 
gallops de lights out ob ’em. De red 
fox is gittin mightin scarce ober dere,” 
sorrowfully. “ Dey tells me you all’s got 
a plenty o’ foxes ober here.” 

“Umhuh!” repeated Uncle Ephe. 
“Umhuh! Ise hearn a heap o’ dat 
kind o’ talk afore now. Ise hearn o’ 
windburners afore to-day. Ise hearn 
ob lots ob ’em. But I haint seen ’em 
like I hearn ’bout ’em. Ise been want- 
in’ to see one o’ dese here reg’lar wind- 
bustin’ fox ‘sterminators all o’ my life. 
Dat’s him, is it? dat lop-sided tan dog 
wid de crooked hind legs?” 

“Dat’s him,” eagerly and proudly re- 
plied John White. “Look at he roach 
back and he chist ; d’ye ever see sech a 
chist on a dog o’ his size?” 

“Umhuh! Dat’shim? Well, all’s I 
got to say is, ef dey air a dog in our 
pack what can't fling dust in he eyes, 
den I don’t know nuthin ’bout houn’s, 
an’ Ise been a-huntin’ ’em, nigger, afore 
you wus born.” 

Forrester had found the way to the 
covert a singularly long and vexatious 
one this morning—singularly so, indeed, 
for a young man who had the pleasure 
of escorting the acknowledged belle of 
the county, Miss Alberta Blatchford. 
But Mr. Forrester looked as if that 
honor and pleasure, like a good many 
of the honors and pleasures of life, failed 
in the realization. Contrary to the old 
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aphorism, a pleasure shared is not al- 
ways a pleasure doubled ; and he had 
found himself compelled to share it this 
morning with a very odious individual 
indeed, an abominably good-looking fel- 
low from town, a distant connection of 
the Blatchfords, who had suddenly made 
the most of that relationship to improve 
his acquaintance with the family after 
meeting Miss Alberta upon a recent 
visit to Louisville. He had promptly 
accepted the Colonel’s invitation to come 
up for a few days’ hunting. Mr. Whip- 
ple possessed an entertaining address, 
an easy and familiar way about him that 
was absolutely offensive in the eyes of 
Forrester, to whom his small talk and 
sallies of wit, which so amused and en- 
tertained Miss Blatchford, wer intoler- 
able. Not that he was jealous of the 
favor which Whipple found in the eyes 
of the young lady—of course not, far 
from it, he would have said, as he rode 
along the country road this bright 
autumnal morning. Yet he could not 
but regret that such inanity should find 
favor with one for whom he felt that 
friendship which can only be felt by two 
young persons of opposite sexes who 
have grown up in more or less mutual 
esteem—esteem that was purely philan- 
thropic, be it understood—-nothing, he 
repeated, could be farther from his 
thoughts than love. And certainly he 
had no cause to complain of her gra- 
ciousness to himself. She had received 
him with the same spontaneous affabil- 
ity, the same cordial friendship, as if 
it had been but yesterday, instead of 
more than a year, since he had last seen 
her. 

The interim had made an improve- 
ment in her, it seemed to him, if such a 
thing were possible ; and, as he saw her 
beauty and listened to her bright repar- 
tees, he could not blame others for 
sharing the admiration he felt himself, 
admiration that was purely philan- 
thropic, the profound admiration of an 
old friend; but it was certainly bad 
taste, to say the least, to exhibit that 
admiration as openly as did this insuffer- 
able Whipple, whose eyes followed her 
as if unable to tear themselves away. 

Whipple had discoursed of his own 
prowess across country—talked in his 
easy, offhand way, of hunting with the 
Meadowbrook and other Eastern hunts. 
Still goeth pride before a fall. He would 
soon find that riding to a pack of Ken. 
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tucky hounds was quite a different matter 
to steeple-chasing across a Long Island 
course, or following the fat, well-fed 
drag-hounds over the well-kept Eastern 
country. Forrester could not but ad- 
mit that this city sportsman hung a good 
heel, which he knew was a sign of a 
fine seat in the saddle. But all Forres 
ter asked was a good stiff brush, straight- 
away five miles or more, after a stiff- 
necked old red, across the well-fenced 
blue-grass pastures, and through Tangle- 
wood with its heavy thickets and low 
hanging beech limbs, and 1f Whipple 
followed the pace set he would find 
his work cut out for him as it had never 
been before. The powerful bay For- 
rester bestrode was his favorite hunter, 
and had never failed him yet. There 
was one he knew who would go as far 
as her mount could carry her, and the 
satin-skinned chestnut mare looked fit 
for all that might be asked of her that 
day. 

“Gil,” called the Colonel as they 
came up—he had ridden ahead with 
some particular cronies who had not 
had the same incentive for conversation 
along the route, and was inspecting the 
hounds—“ what dog is that?” 

“ That’s a pup of Fawn’s; we call him 
‘Moses.’ ”’ 

“Humph! Might have known that by 
his color and his roach back — good 
back and loin. Give me a roach back 
in hound or horse—your swaybacks 
may be well enough for carrying sacks 
to mill, but nothing like a roach back 
to make ’em date their leaps properly. 
He’s got the racy build of your dogs, 
but seems to me a little heavier in bone 
and shaggier in coat, more on the order 
of my dogs. Looks to me stouter than 
his sire, and, I dare say, has speed.” 

“Yes, sah; he pintedly is fast—scuse 
me, Kunnel, scuse me, sah,” obsequiously 
and fearfully exclaimed John White, 
who ‘had been carried away by this 
meed of praise for his idol from such an 
eminent source, and now stood, con- 
founded by his own temerity, bowing 
and scraping, with his hat off. 

“ Laws-a-me,” said Uncle Ephe, sotto 
voce, enviously, “ what’s this new gen- 
eration o’ niggers a-comin’ to, a-takin’ 
de words out o’ ther marster’s mouths ?” 

“T believe he’s the best dog we have,” 
admitted Forrester. “He is the only 
pup of Fawn’s that I have left.” 

“Well,” laughed the Colonel, “ who- 
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ever owns him will see him tried if we 
get after this fox. I’ve never failed to 
get him up in this covert this fall, and 
I've never holed him under two hours 
yet, and to tell the truth he has beaten 
me oftener than I have him; and if they 
don’t get a close jump on him, or ever 
let him get a lead on a bother, they will 
never get nearer to him than they were 
at the start. If you’re ready we'll cast 
off.” 

Opening the gates the dogs were un- 
coupled and dashed across the field 
toward the woods on the rising ground, 
the hunters following leisurely. 

“There’s no telling which way he 
will break,” said the Colonel. “ Every- 
body hold back and don’t go to riding 
as soon as they strike; he will likely 
make a round or two before he quits 
the woods. We’d better separate and 
take either side—there, that’s old Chal- 
lenger,” as the well-known note welled 
up from the depths of the wood. “Get 
to him now,” he cried, ratingly, to a 
couple of youngsters that threw up their 
heads where they stood and listened 
questioningly. “Get to him, you ras- 
cals.” Again the note, deeper, stronger. 
“Walk him, old hoss,” yelled the 
Colonel to his old favorite, his hat off, 
his face upturned and alight with the 
inspiration of the chase, his ear turned 
to drink in every note as one after an- 
other the voices joined the chorus. 

“ There’s Hermit, and that’s Fashion. 
Good bitch! you hit it away ahead. 
Now, Flash, my little lady, now you 
have him. That’s white Tray, with the 
flute-like note, and that’s Harbinger,” 
and one after another he called on his 
favorites as their well-known notes 
swelled the chorus. 

“What short, savage mouth is that?” 
he suddenly asked of Forrester, who sat 
quietly, but with suppressed excitement 
in his face. 

“’That’s Moses.” 

“Got a good mouth,” the Colonel re- 
plied, sententiously. ‘“They’re getting 
it warm now,” as the unseen chorus 
came from the farthest end of the 
woods in increased intensity and vol- 
ume. “Talk about music! Give me 
the savage ‘Ough! ough! ough!’ of a 
deep-toned hound as he drags up to old 
Reynard in the woods. There’s noth- 
ing in nature to compare with it. Look 
yonder at our city friend, chatting away 
as if never a dog had opened, but I 
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dare say now, if it were permissible in 
good society to be impressed by any- 
thing, he would be impressed ; it’s in 
him, carefully hidden, but it’s in him, 
nevertheless. Still I'll bet the best 
hound I’ve got against a yellow cur 
that Bert hasn’t heard a word he’s 
said since old Challenger first opened. 
What’s he up to now? Off his horse 
and the fox liable to be jumped at any 
moment !” 

But Forrester saw, with some com- 
punction and envy, that Whipple had 
dismounted to tighten Miss Blatchford’s 
saddle-girth. The next moment every 
other feeling was forgotten in the ex- 
citement of the chase. There was a 
crash as every hound broke forth si- 
multaneously and savagely to proclaim 
that the fox was at last afoot, and in a 
whirlwind of sound the chase swept 
down upon them where they stood. 

“Gad!” cried the Colonel, “how they 
come on! What a head they’re carry- 
ing! Did you ever hear anything to 
beat it? Must be riding his brush. 
Damme, if they don’t take his measure 
this time they never will. Whoop! 
Yonder he goes out, the far corner of 
the woods near the fence. Be easy, 
now. Not a word or you'll turn him,” 
oblivious, like so many mentors, to the 
fact that he was the only one violating 
his own precept. 

With bated breath the others stood as 
the fox flashed forth from the woods, 
and, with long, lithe, leopard-like leaps, 
crossed the open field and disappeared 
in the blue-grass pasture beyond. 

Like wave upon wave of sound, roll- 
ing one upon another, the chasers swept 
after, while the hunters caught their 
horses short by the head and stood in 
their stirrups to catch the first sight of 
the oncoming pack. It was a battle 
royal, each dog striving to outrun the 
others. 

“Come on, Fashion! Come on, my 
lady !” cried the ebullient Colonel, be- 
tween set teeth, as he distinguished the 
high-pitched note of his fast bitch in 
the front of the chase; but there was a 
short, savage note, challenging her for 
the lead in a way he did not like. 

Out from the cover they came, heads 
up and sterns down, racing like coursers 
at gaze, over the fence and into the 
field, half a dozen of them abreast. 
But there, settling into his stride, Moses, 
like a red meteor, forged to the front. 
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showing’ his heels to the rest of the 
pack. 

Forrester, for a moment, had eyes for 
nothing else. It was a supreme effort 
that choked the encouraging yell upon 
his lips. ‘Turning, he saw the Colonel, 
with pale face, watching his fastest dogs 
outfooted, and the next moment some- 
thing flashed by him. It was Miss 
Blatchford and the city sportsman, who, 
sitting well down in his saddle, gave his 
fair companion a lead-over, taking the 
old rail fence out of the field in his 
stride. Gad! but that fellow can ride, 
thought Forrester, as he settled into his 
seat and started in pursuit. With heads 
thrust well into hats, with reins tight- 
ened and hearts hardened, with elbows 
and legs, it was get along now! get 
along after the hounds! No fear of 
overriding them, but every fellow for 
himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most, streaking it across country in the 
wake of the flying pack. With fresh, 
eager mounts and good going before 
them, and good under foot, being mostly 
grassland, affording the fine springy turf 
which close-cropped bluegrass always 
does, the veriest tyro could ride the line 
right bravely. 

Forrester, with prophetic knowledge 
of what was to come, laid back in the 
ruck, saving his mount, and let the un- 
initiated, with ambition to lead the hunt, 
wind their horses at the start. They 
were glad enough at the first check to 
gain the momentary respite to breathe 
their steeds. Momentary it was, for 
Forrester, who had come on leisurely, 
was hardly well up with the hounds, 
who had lost upon a fallow field, when 
a heady cast by a wide ranger hit it off 
in the copse beyond the field, and, the 
rest harking quickly, the whole pack 
was away again in full cry. The fox 
had taken advantage of the momentary 
respite to head for Tanglewood, which 
lay like a wooded wall, bounding the 
open country to the north. 

Seeing this, many who had ridden 
well and straight fell out as they crossed 
the pike, and trusted to holding leisure- 
ly along it, and getting in later if the 
chase turned their way. Through the 
copse, and clattering down a rocky slope 
beyond, splashing through the stream 
at the foot of it, and up the almost 
precipitous bluffs, quite a different 
country lies before the followers of the 
hunt, as Mr. Whipple observes upon 
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bringing up against a nasty - looking, 
brush-bound fence bordering Tangle- 
wood—an impervious wall of bushes 
and blackberry briers in the unkempt 
fence row on thenear side, and the Lord 
only knows what on the far—his horse 
feeling the infection of doubt which, 
with its pale cast of thought, sicklies 
o’er the spirit of his resolution. In 
hunting, as in many other avocations of 
life, he who hesitates is lost. What a 
telepathic chord of sympathy seems to 
exist between horse and rider ; vain is it 
to endeavor to infuse into your mount a 
confidence you fail to feel yourself. His 
horse balking at the inhospitable touch 
of the thorny mat against which he was 
impelled, Whipple looked in vain fora 
weak place in the barrier. There was a 
rush to his right, a crashing of brush 
and briers, as through the hedge, and 
over the fence into the woods, Forrester 
fearlessly forced his way, while Miss 
Blatchford safely essayed the obstacle 
without a moment's hesitation a little 
farther on, disdaining the lead-over 
which Forrester had ridden hard to 
give her, and marking her transit with 
a fluttering bit from the hem of her 
habit held by the covetous thorns. 

“Plucky rider,” thought Forrester. 
But what did it matter tohim! What 
did anything matter to him, while his 
gallant bay moved fresh and strong be- 
neath him, flying over field and fence, 
while the exhilaration of the chase was 
intoxicating with its madness, while the 
depths of Tanglewood were ringing 
with the melody of the hounds, and 
their dancing bodies of black, white 
and tan, were flying away, ever on and 
on in front of him, and while Moses, 
with his short, fierce, triumphant slogan 
was leading all the chase. 

Age and good living had somewhat 
detracted from the fine figure which 
Colonel Blatchford had once cut upon 
horseback. To tell the truth, the Col- 
onel had always been a smart rather 
than a reckless rider; although when oc- 
~asion demanded he could ride the line 
through thick and thin with the best of 
them in his day, he, having a high 
regard for his own fine figure and feat- 
ures, had never taken unnecessary 





chances to mar them. 

He alone had seen the hard-pressed 
fox cross the pike with the dogs less 
than a field’s breadth behind him; and 
before the others could come up he was 
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away as hard as ever he could ride, for 
another crossing, which the experience 
of previous runs taught him the fox 
would make as he set his mask once 
more for Tanglewood, in whose rocky 
dells he could go toearth. Taking the 
first lane to the right the Colonel 
pounded along, cutting through at the 
back of the farm buildings, now stop- 
ping to listen, now following an almost 
imperceptible path through the fields, 
and making up his mind, as he comes to 
the fence along the county road, to jump 
it. But he thinks better of this rash 
determination, his courage failing as he 
approaches, “A stiff un,” he remarks 
to himself apologetically, “and no tell- 
ing what’s on t’other side.” Glancing 
around to see that no one is looking he 
dismounts, and, climbing nimbly over 
the top rail, throws it off and jerks at 
the bridle rein. “Come up, you ugly 
brute !’’ he exclaims, as his horse re- 
fuses to follow. ‘Come up, old fellow,” 
he repeats in a soothing tone, grinning 
with rage at the thought of the time he 
is losing. ‘Come up!” he thunders, 
“or I’ll get on your back and bury the 
spurs in you, you stubborn idiot!” giv- 
ing the reins a jerk. The horse flew 
back, nearly lifting the Colonel over the 
fence, and, jerking the reins out of his 
hands, trotted off. To make matters 
worse he could hear somebody ap- 
proaching rapidly along the lane— 
doubtless some of the hunters, to whom 
he did not care to appear in this un- 
dignified quandary. Peeping around 
the corner his consternation was changed 
to joy as he descried Ephe, who, with 
no less intuitive knowledge of the fox’s 
course, was making for the same ob- 
jective point, and, fearful of arriving 
too late, was using every effort to ex- 
pedite the movement of his mount—a 
mule, which he rib-roasted in the most 
summary manner with a cudgel. 

“Wal, I declar,” exclaimed Ephe, as 
the Colonel’s apparition appeared to 
him, and rolling his eyes around the 
field in search of the Colonel's horse, 
who was quietly grazing at the far side, 
“ef old Blucher ain’t done broke loose 
from you again!” Ephe promptly 
climbed down from his mount to go 
after the Colonel’s horse, a performance 
which he was by no means unused to. 

“Yes,” replied the Colonel, as he 
lengthened the stirrups preparatory to 
mounting the mule, “I got off to listen 
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for the dogs, and thought he'd stand. 
You catch him, Ephe, and bring him 
on up to the cherry-tree corner. I think 
they’re going to cross there. Heard 
anything of them ?” 

“They was going into the Dripping 
Springs Hollow the last I hearn ob ’em, 
Hain’t that ’em now? Listen over 


-yander to the right o’ Mistah Clay’s 


plantation.” 

Taking off his hat, and straining his 
ars for the first faint sound from the 
expected quarter, the Colonel can hardly 
contain himself as it comes clear and 
strong, growing apace as it approaches. 
“Tt’s the pack, sure enough,” he cor- 
roborated the old negro’s keen hearing. 
“They must be pressing him too tight 
to make his old round—looks like he’s 
going tocross out here. Ephe, catch my 
horse, quick!” 

“T wonder what that short-mouth dog 
is?” said Ephe, listening with head 
cocked on one side, and a look of rapt 
absorption which negatived any idea of 
the old darky’s having heard the com- 
mand. ‘He is shorely a-runnin’ ’em. 
My! but he’s a-steppin’ high.” 

“What dog do you think it is?” in- 
quired the Colonel, giving all his atten- 
tion to detect the lead hound in the dis- 
tance by the note which he gave. Then, 
as the cry swelled into a magnificent 
crescendo as it swept up on higher 
ground, “Isn't that Mr. Forrester’s tan 
dog in the lead?” he inquired. ; 

“Wal, I declar,” said Ephe, with great 
affectation of surprise, “ef I don’t be- 
lieve it is him—don’t sound jes edzactly 
lak none o’ our dogs. He must a’ hit it 
ahead on a lose. Powerful smart dog! 
I been a-watchin’ him—jes lak his old 
daddy—cuts ebbery corner.” 

“No,” said the Colonel, “I don’t think 
he got it on a lose, because they haven’t 
had a lose in an hour, and every time 
I’ve seen ’em he’s been running stronger 
and gamer. I’m afraid he just natu- 
rally outheels them.” 

“He’s des shorely a born fox-dog,” 
Ephe concluded, “ but dey ain’t nobody 
kin make me believe he gets it from 
his daddy ; he takesdat quality from his 
mammy, shore, sah. His mammy? 
Didn’t Mr. For’ster tell you his mammy ? 
Didn’t know dat same Moses is one 0’ 
our dogs? Dat’s one o’ ole Erminie’s 
pups—I t’ought Mr. For'ster done tole 
you dat,” said Ephe, rightly judging 
that this was a propitious time for the 
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disclosure he knew was bound to come. 
For the chase was sweeping down upon 
them like a hurricane, and it was no time 
for further questions or revilings, as 
there came in sight of the two eager 
spectators, flying across the fields, 
straight toward them, a small, swift, 
reddish object. 

Oblivious to his foes in front, oblivi- 
ous to all but the many-throated mon- 
ster upon his trail, the hard-hunted fox 
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dark habit on the chestnut, sitting so 
easily and yet so firmly the thorough- 
bred mare—a figure that was a very fair 
one, indeed, in the eyes of her companion, 
Gil Forrester. It is true that so pretty 
a girl could not well be out of place in 
any situation of life, but of all the places 
that which suited her best and to which 
she seemed best suited, that which Miss 
Bert Blatchford now occupied, in the 
saddle and upen her favorite mare, was 
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‘“WAL, I DECLAR !” 


passed within a few yards of them, while 
the dogs came popping over the fence 
on the far side of the field, first the tan- 
colored Moses, easily leading the chase, 
and behind him six of them in a bunch 
and the others tailing out. Hot upon 
the heels of the pack, coming in a crow- 
line across country, a line that only 
wavered in rising and falling at inter- 
vals, two powerful, clean-limbed hunt- 
ers came steadily on, taking their riders 
across all intervening fences, neatly and 
swiftly, the athletic figure of a man on 
the bay, a graceful, pliant figure in a 
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the one—two Kentucky thoroughbreds, 
as Gil Forrester called them. 

It was with some solicitude that he 
wheeled in his saddle to watch her take 
the last fence. For though he knew 
Fedora never refused any obstacle her 
fair mistress put her at and was a 
brilliant fencer, the pace had lately been 
a terrific one, without a check, which 
was beginning to tell upon their mounts, 
and this jump was a particularly stiff 
one, a post-and-rail fence with a bad 
take-off, hampered by a rough, strag- 
gling row of briers along the fence row. 


























It had required a great effort upon the 
part of his own powerful bay. With 
breathless interest he watched the 
gleaming white blaze in the chestnut 
mare’s forehead until the white forefeet 
shone clear above the briers. There 
was an upward dash of the splendid 
forequarters ; for an instant the noble 
animal seemed to hover in the air, the 
next, horse and rid-r had safely landed 
in the field, and they were once more 
together, racing away, side by side, alone 
with the hounds. The relief that he ex- 
perienced at’ this safe consummation 
made Gil Forrester realize for the first 
time just how much of his own fate was 
encompassed in that of his fair com- 
panion. 

Is there: any pursuit on earth equal 
to following the hounds? any idol thata 
man can worship with such a fervor of 
delight ? any passion equal to the love of 
horse and hound—the passion for the 
sport of kings? Ah, yes! there is one. 
To Gil Forrester, love, looking through 
Bert Blatchford’s bronze-brown eyes, 
had come that day, and something 
stronger, deeper, more passionate than 
his passion for horse and hound flooded 
his soul witha sense of delight, pulsing 
through his heart and blood. How he 
wished they might ride on thus forever, 
side by side, with no other eyes than 
those of the horses and hounds to spy 
upon their content ; but the chase, that 
wonderful, that idyllic chase, could not 
last forever. The race of fox and 
hounds is drawing to a close—red Rey- 
nard’s hour is at hand. 

Before them lies a level stretch of turf, 
the springy blue-grass turf. Beyond, like 
a wall, is a wooded hollow which, once 
gained, would, in its rocky clefts, afford 
a safe harbor of refuge to the hard- 
hunted animal. Now, Moses, one more 
effort! Thrilling through with the 
frenzy of the chase—that frenzy which 
stimulates the thoroughbred foxhound 
to strive on after nature has rebelled, 
and strive even until death ends all 
effort—who can say to what supreme 
effort the view halloo of his master fired 
Moses? Like an unleashed greyhound 
fresh from the slips, Moses raced for- 
ward from scent to view, gradually 
closing the gap between himself and his 
quarry. Gamer fox never got up be- 
fore hounds; game to the last, but 
growing weaker, the gallant red forged 
on in one last supreme effort to reach 
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the haven now close at hand. Too late! 
—a stouter, switter foe than ever yet he 
has met is upon his track—with long, 
lithe, space-devouring strides his fate, in 
the shape of the tan-colored hound, over- 
takes him, and over upon the blue-grass 
hound and fox are bowled together. 
The next moment the rest of the pack 
are up to share the victory; the next 
the only two riders who have ridden the 
line from end to end are in at the death. 
A great baying and bow-wowing, a 
mass of moving canine bodies, black 
and white und tan, and Bert in the 
midst of it all; smooth heads pressed 
lovingly against her, heavy paws upon 
her arms and shoulders, while she calls 
upon her favorites by their names and 
rewards them for their prowess in the 
chase with a guerdon for which Gil 
Forrester felt willing to lay down his 
life, hugging their big heads and strok- 
ing their satin foreheads with her small 
white hands, her face flushed and eager, 
her eyes dancing with the delight that 
only a true lover of dogs can enter into. 
Did ever sun shine on so fair a picture 
or woman so bewitching in natural 
grace and frank fearlessness? And 
when she answered the boisterous ca- 
resses of Moses—Moses, whose sense of 
importance and dignity always sat so 
heavily upon him, and who would have 
nothing to do with ordinary mortals—Gil 
would willingly have given up his im- 
mortal soul to be converted into the 
dog so blessed and fondled. It was easy 
to see that over all her old favorites, 
womanlike, Bert had been won by 
Moses’ achievements in the field. 





“What a grand fellow he is!” she 
said; “I just love him.” 
“Lucky dog!” said Gil. “I envy 


him. Would you like to own him?” 

“Wouldn’t I! But, oh! I couldn’t 
think of taking him from you,” replied 
Bert, unwilling to permit the sacrifice, 
although appreciating it, for she knew 
and could enter into Gil Forrester’s love 
for his dogs. 

“Then,” said Gil, lifting his handsome 
head and looking at her with those eyes 
which rival in wistfulness the great 
limpid ones cast up at her by the dogs, 
“take us both ;” and, grasping the little 
outstretched hand with which she was 
warding off the boisterous caresses of 
some of the other hounds while she 
lavished her attention on Moses, he 
drew her toward him, and then—then, 
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doubtless, Moses was devoured with 
jealousy to find himself forgotten at a 
word. Not that he envied his master 
the happiness of having that lovely head 
pillowed tpon his breast, but, as the 
bearer of an ancient and dignified name 
and a leader of his race, he doubtless 
resented the publicity of being thus 
humbled in the eyes of an audience of 
such inferior creatures as his followers 
in the hunt. 

But however interesting the subse- 
quent proceedings may have been to 
Moses, they were enough to cause Col. 
Blatchford, who had regained his horse 
and was coming up as hard as ever he 
could ride, to pull up suddenly at the 
strange termination of the hunt, to 
him a new rendering of the picture, “In 
at the Death.” 

“Oh, papa!” exclaimed Bert, with 
difficulty disengaging herself and en- 
deavoring to hide her confusion in 
forced vivacity, “Gilbert has given 
Moses to me.” 
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“Well,” said the Colonel, with a sly 
twinkle in his eye, “I must say he’s a 
most remarkably generous young man 
—-with other people's property. I was 
just going to establish my ciaim to that 
dog myself, but I guess I will be lucky 
if he only stops at stealing my dogs, 
If I hadn’t come up in time now I’m 
afraid I’d have lost something else I 
think almost as much of.” 

“Too late, Colonel,” said Gilbert, re- 
covering the equanimity which was one 
of his characteristics, and endeavoring 
to divert Bert from her renewed inter- 
est in Moses, “but I tell you what I'll 
do. I always like to do the fair thing, 
and I'll trade you Moses for Bert, even 
swap and no boot asked.” 

The Colonel afterward said it was 
the only time in his life he ever got the 
worse of it in a dog trade, but that it was 
Hobson’s choice with him. He saw he 
was bound to quit loser, for Moses was 
his dog anyhow. But the best test of a 


good sportsman is to be a good loser. 





T happened in this wise. We had 
packed our bicycles and expressed 
them to Liverpool with the inten- 
tion of spending our last fortnight 

in England in London where we would 
have but little use for them, and ina 
few days found ourselves really tired of 
London in midsummer—tired of sight- 
seeing, tired of bargain-hunting, tired 
even of riding on top of the busses. We 
longed again for the country, for rural 
sights and sounds. 

But how or where could we, without 
our helpful wheels, get away from the 
beaten tracks? ‘“ Dame Fortune, fickle 
jade,” smiled upon us. We were making 
our way by instalments from the metrop- 
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olis toward Liverpool when she caused 
F ‘s eye to fall upon this modest 
note: “Broadway,a quaint little place 
with interesting Elizabethan houses—a 
favorite resort for American authors and 
artists. Coaches daily in summer from 
Evesham—five miles, fare one shilling.” 
Now, Evesham was the very next large 
town on the line, and when F—— read 
aloud this treasure trove I said imme- 
diately, “ Let’s get off at Evesham and 
go out to Broadway.” 

F demurred. Could we afford to 
throw away four shillings on an experi- 
ment? “Yes,” I insisted, with all of a 
woman’s recklessness. Finally I found 
another little note to the effect that at 























Wickhamford, two miles from Evesham, 
in the parish church, might be seen the 
tomb of Penelope, Washington—ances- 
tress of * our George.” 

F perceptibly weakened. Mouldy 
tombstones are his hobby “© Well,” 
he said, “we may as well get off at 
Evesham anyway. We can leave our 
luggage at the station, and walk out to 
Wickhamford and ,back. I confess I'd 
like to see that tombstone.” 

So at Evesham we alighted—but lo! 
the little drizzle which had just begun 
to distill when we left Oxford, now, at 
2p.M., had developed into a pouring 
rain. 

We were the only passengers to 
alight, and the prospect of a four-mile 
walk was too much even for F ’s 
enthusiasm. As for me, I promptly de- 
clared I wouldn’t travel four miles 
through that rain to see the immortal 
George himself —to say nothing of 
Penelope’s tombstone. It was dreary 
enough. Not a fly (the euphonious 
English term for a hack) was in sight 
—not a person even, on the damp, 
slippery platform. 

Evesham, a highly respectable, unin- 
teresting, sleepy English town, was at 
least half a mile away. We looked 
after the retreating train with dismay, 
and each called the other to witness 
that stopping off in this hole wasn’t his 
doing. Finally the station-master ap- 
peared. 

“Yes,” there was a train for Worces- 
ter at 4 p.m. Two hours to spend in 
Evesham! No help for it. We left 
our luggage with the station-master, 
and skirts on high, trousers turned up, 
umbrellas hoisted, we started through 
the rain to the church, crowning a dis- 
tant knoll, where the bones of Simon de 
Montford are said to lie. 

In the churchyard I met a young 
native, and, more for the sake of talk 
than anything else, I asked him if there 
was any public conveyance out to 
Broadway. “They'll tell you at the 
Crown,” he said, and for the Crown we 
started, coming out through a stable- 
yard to the High street, the main artery 
of the town, 

In his doorway stood a butcher. “Can 
you tell us,” F asked, “if there is 
any public conveyance from here to 
Broadway?” “Why, yes,” he said, 
“there's the carrier’s cart.” Oh! 
Shade of Thomas Hardy! 
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cart! And here he cam out onto the 
narrow sidewalk and looked ahead. 

“There’s the Broadway man now— 
you’l, catch him if you hurry—he’s 
sure to stop at the Swan.” Some dis- 
tance down the street we saw a long, 
black wagon, drawn by two sturdy 
horses, just pulling up at the Swan. 
Away we started in hot pursuit. No 
thought of the rain now, no complaint 
of Evesham’s dullness, no mutual re- 
criminations—only a common desire to 
catch that cart, or die doing it. And 
we caught it. 

A long, black wagon, narrower and 
longer than our milkmen’s wagons, 
with a seat for the carrier and his boy 
in front, and inside a semi-circular seat 
capable of holding four people com- 
fortably and an indefinite number un- 
comfortably. On the side, in great 
white letters, “T. Bayliss, Carrier, 
Broadway and Evesham.” 

Mr. T. Bayliss, clad in corduroys, 
came out from the inn just as we came 
up, panting and breathless. “ Yes, 
plenty of room—sixpence each.” So 
in we bundled out of the wet—two 
thoroughly delighted mortals—for in 
our wild chase we had said we will go 
out to Broadway and stay over night— 
the luggage will take care of itself. 
But we were not to be the sole occu- 
pants of that back seat. Pretty soon 
we drew up at the pastry cook’s, and 
a stout English woman was pushed, 
pulled, and finally seated on two-thirds 
of the seat. Then an Englishman, 
wife, nursery maid and two children 
were stowed away somewhere, and the 
baby carriage crowned the heap of 
swinging packages back of us. At last 
we were jostling and jolting out of 
ivesham into the real country. Impe- 
cunious as we were, we wouldn’t have 
missed that ride for a sovereign. After 
we got out of the town we began to go 
up and up, for Broadway stands high in 
the Cotswolds. 

The Englishman and his wife had al- 
ready spent many summer holidays in 
Broadway, and were enthusiastic in its 
praise. By and by the rain grew lighter 
and lighter and finally ceased altogether, 
and the carrier’s boy rolled up a leather 
curtain and let us look out and breathe 
the pure air. 

On, on we went for five miles through 
a beautiful farming country. The vale 
of Evesham is one huge market garden. 
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To the left of the main highway we 
spied the tiny village of Wickhamford 
nestling among its trees. Occasionally 
we stopped at a farm-house to leave a 
parcel. 

From the top of a long hill we finally 
looked down on our destination, and 
oh, that I had the pen of a poet or the 
brush of an artist to reproduce that 
picture. 

There is one very nearly straight 
street, a mile long, beginning at the out- 
skirts of the village and terminating at 
the upper part in the hills, or the Cots- 
wolds, as they call them. From this 
street there are two roads. There are 
also numerous little lanes and courts 
that sooner or later bring one into the 
green fields. At the very entrance to 
the village F. D. Millet, the artist, has 
bought an extensive estate, owned once 
on a time by the monks, and still called 
the Priory. Here he has made himself 
an ideal home, and here he lives from 
April to November with his family and 
a perfect colony of brother artists. Sar- 
gent, the artist, Alma Tadema and 
Laurence Hutton also live in Broad- 
way. There is a hotel there called the 
“Lygnon Arms,” which was a hotel 
before Columbus discovered America, 
only then ‘twas called the ‘“ White 
Hart:” and from the staircase and the 
wainscoted rooms Edwin Abbey drew 
some of his illustrations for “ She 
Stoops to Conquer.” Needless to say, 
we did not stay at the Lygnon Arms. 
We all got out at the post-office to 
accommodate the stout lady, and we 
asked the carrier if he couldn’t recom- 
mend some lodgings to us. 

We had never lived in lodgings be- 
fore, but we felt that the situation de- 
manded our doing so now. Who ever 
heard of people who came in a carrier's 
cart not living in lodgings ? 

Mr. Bayliss scratched his curly thatch 
and thought he knew “just one place.” 
Young Tom was told off to show the 
way to “ Mrs. Stanley’s.” 

It was like living in the pages of sev- 
eral English novels combined to walk 
the length of that old street. 

Young Tom led us almost to the top 
of the road and halted before a double 
house built of stone and bearing on its 
front the ambitious title of “ Buckland 
Villas.” We knocked on the plain 
wooden door of the upper villa and 
were confronted by Mrs. Stanley. 
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“ Yes,” we could have a bedroom and 
a sitting-room—for how long should we 
want them? As we had only ten days 
more in the country at best, I told her 
we'd take them till Monday—it was 
then Saturday, five p. M.—a fact we had 
forgotten when we so rashly promised 
ourselves we'd go back to Evesham in 
the morning. We agreed to the terms. 
Two-and-six a day for the rooms (equiv- 
alent to sixty-two cents of our money) 
and we to“ find ourselves.” It was a 
new experience, this “ finding,” but I 
longed totryit. F , having found a 
place to lay his head for the night, im- 
mediately started to explore the coun- 
try, while I woke up to the fact that it 
was five o’clock on a Saturday, that we 
had had next to nothing to eat in Ox- 
ford hours ago, and that I must buy 
something for a ‘meat tea,” and also 
enough of all sorts of things to last over 
Sunday. 

I roamed up and down that beautiful 
Elizabethan street one whole hour be- 
fore I ventured to buy any provisions, 

In process of time, I discovered that 
Mr. T. Bayliss, in addition to his duties 
as a carrier, also kept a compact little 
grocery store, at which I invested in a 
limited amount of tea, coffee, sugar, 
butter, eggs, bacon, bread, jam and a 
Banbury cake. I also, at an adjoining 
shop, purchased chops enough for two 
days and some green peas and potatoes. 

Then I went home to count the money 
I had left. 

Monday morning we sent by the car- 
rier for our luggage, and for seven 
short, blissful days we realized the Eng- 
land of our dreams. 

We tramped every day to some out- 
lying villages, and one afternoon we 
hired a “ trap” from the Swan, consist- 
ing of a fat, diminutive pony and a low 
wicker cart, and started for Wickham- 
ford and Penelope’s tombstone. 

Mrs. Stanley stood at the door to see 
us off, and we took the Willersley road, 
We had already been to Willersley 
twice before, but Saintsbury, the ham- 
let beyond, and Saintsbury church, a 
famous landmark, were still unvisited. 

Along a perfectly level road, with 
hedge-rows on either side, and an occa- 
sional small village with its square- 
towered Norman church, half hidden 
amid the trees, we drove that never-to- 
be-forgotten August afternoon. 

The pony went very slowly, and when 





















we came to arise in the ground, which 
we did when we turned from the main 
road, we both got out and walked. 

The landscape was purely English. 

Beautifully tilled farms, with the farm- 
j buildings all of gray stone, clustered to- 

gether. Roses climbing everywhere, Ma- 
réchale Niel and Gloire de Dijon drap- 
ing even the most modest cottage; 
beautiful, stately trees dotting the culti- 
vated fields. 

Over all, that peace and wonderful 
stillness which seem to belong peculiar- 
ly to an English landscape. 

“And all the air a solemn stillness 





holds,” F 
quiet it is.” 

Noone but an Englishman could have 
written Gray’s “ Elegy.” 

Through Saintsbury, Ashton-sub- 
Edge, to Brotherton, where a swinging 
sign attested to the fact (not a dry fact 
in this case) that “Ann Banks was 
licensed to keep and sell ale, beer and 
porter, to be drunk on the premises.” 

We turned into the inn-yard, and Ann 
Banks or her daughter served us each a 
- glass of very bad draught ale. 

Brotherton was at once so picturesque 
and so primitive that I lost my head. 


quoted when I said “ How 
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Old stone houses with arched, mul- 
lioned windows, gay with flowers in 
pots, clean white muslin curtains flut- 
tering at every latticed blind, flowers 
growing luxuriantly everywhere, sweet 
peas at least six feet high, covered with 
bloom. 

No dirt, no squalor—apparently no 
poverty in Brotherton. 

I should have liked to stop there 
awhile and get acquainted with some of 
the people who live amid such pictur- 
esque surroundings, I dare say the web 
of life there, as elsewhere, is of a min- 
gled yarn, good and ill together. But 


7 
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that afternoon the cool stone floors, the 
dressers filled with nice old willow-pat- 
tern china, seen through the open doors, 
the general air of prosperity, tempered 
with romance, were almost too tempting 
a prospect. 

Reluctantly F turned the despair- 
ing pony’s head toward Badsey and 
Wickhamford, twin hamlets, neither of 
them large enough to support a vicar. 
They own one between them, and he 
preaches alternately at Badsey, then at 
Wickhamford. 

The latter place, the Mecca of our 
journeyings, was very small indeed, and 
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rather disappointing. We got out at 
the square-towered stone church and 
left the pony at the churchyard gate, 
thinking he would be only too happy to 
stand. 

We strayed about among the tomb- 
stones, for in every English parish the 
churchyard is the burial-place of the 
faithful; then flattened our noses against 
the window-panes, and, after a time, 
F—— had the supreme satisfaction of 
discovering Penelope’s tombstone on 
the floor almost at our feet. 

We were so iost in reflection over it, 
and over that far-distant Penelope, who 
in life little dreamed her tombstone 
would ever be the o/i/ of a pilgrimage, 
that we quite forgot the pony. 

At least, F forgot. Suddenly I 
remembered. I hurried to the gate— 
no pony in sight. In a few minutes 
F 's legs were carrying him swiftly 
toward Evesham. 

I started for Badsey. A shout from 
F——; the pony had been seen in the 
distance, climbing a hill toward home. 

In time we caught up with him, and 
after that we walked no more. 

Indeed, he wouldn’t stop long enough 
for us to get out, for that miserable 
fraud of a pony actually van, once his 
nose was turned toward home—ran over 
hill-top and dale, till, long before we 
meant to be, we were in Broadway 
again. 

In our rare intervals of resting from 
our tramps I would wander into our 
landlady’s tiny kitchen and engage her 
in a profitable gossip. 

Mrs. S. was a very comely, neat, tidy 
body, with glossy black hair and cheeks 
liketwo hard red apples. I wonder what 
some of our imported cooks would say 
to the meagre culinary implements with 
which she managed somehow to concoct 
such delicious little dinners. 

A high grate, with a hob on either 
side, where the kettle rested when it 
was not doing its duty on the coals, a 
tin kitchen, for baking and roasting— 
these, with a couple of stew-pans, were 
all she had to do with. 

Every morning she chopped a handful 
of green twigs in the back shed, and by 
some unknown process (unknown at 
least to the Milesian nature) with a few 
coals she got together fire enough to 
make our coffee and cook our ham and 
eggs. 


After breakfast we disappeared for 
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the day, generally taking our lunch with 
us, and at five o’clock we would return 
with sharpened appetites to dinner. 

This was Mrs. S.’s hour of triumph, 
for she loved to show her skill as a cook, 
and many a toothsome English dish she 
introduced us to. 

Among her most valued possessions 
was an antique cook-book called the 
“Englishwoman’s Best Friend,” and it 
will always remain one of the keenest 
regrets of my lifetime that I didn’t copy 
off some of its receipts. 

Mrs. S. knew all the different cries and 
halloas of the hunt, and really waxed 
eloquent in her description of one mem- 
orable occasion, where the fox having 
inadvertently been run to earth near her 
house, she had seen Lord Coventry pre- 
sent the brush to the Lady Blanche. 
Every morning we were wakened by 
the baying of the hounds, for a fine pack 
is kept in Broadway. 

We would tumble out to see them 
sweep up the street, led by the hunts- 
man and his four red-coated assistants 
mounted on thoroughbred hunters. 

Always during our stay the white 
umbrella of an artist was perched some- 
where along the village street. Little 
groups of artists with their sketching 
materials strapped on their backs went 
up the road early in the morning to come 
back weary in the late afternoon. 

We used to look at their portfolios 
with envious eyes, the whole neighbor- 
hood is so rich in artistic material. I 
couldn’t help wishing for the company 
of two young American architects whom 
we had met in London, and who had 
found rural England entirely unsatis- 
factory. 

I wonder what they would have said 
to the beautiful Elizabethan houses scat- 
tered all about this country with reck- 
less prodigality. 

The air of Broadway was delightful. 
One must remember we were now in 
midsummer, August 15th, and yet even 
at mid-day, with one exception, a day 
when we walked twelve miles under a 
cloudless sky, we were not in the least 
troubled with the heat. 

ivery day we explored the neighbor- 
ing villages. One day we walked to 


Camden, a large market town, and 
lunched at the “ Noel Arms.” The land- 


lady, a young bride, showed us all over 
the inn and boasted of Camden's supe- 
riority to Broadway. 














AMONG 


At Stanton, an unique little village, 
we ate our lunch at the foot of the mar- 
ket cross, the one public being closed 
for the day. The village gossips still 
gather about the ancient stone pillar 
to discuss home rule and the last elec- 
tion, just as their ancestors gathered 
centuries ago to hear the latest tidings 
in the Wars of the Roses. 

In the long English twilights we 
walked through the fields where the 
English lads were playing cricket; and 
through Colliez’s Nap (a quaint name 
for a village lane) and by Bibsworth (a 
prosperous farm) we climbed again 
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ketmen find a ready sale for their wares 
in Birmingham. Up on these everlast- 
ing hills it is hard to realize that in so 
short a time, with the aid“of a panting 
steam engine, one might alight in busy, 
bustling Birmingham. 

On those heights we were as much 
alone as in a primeval forest. Every 
now and then our footfalls would startle 
a covey of birds, and once F counted 
twenty rabbits in a single field. 

That day we ate our bread and cheese 
ina hut built of logs with a thatched 
roof. An immense stone boulder in the 
center did duty as a table, and round it 








BROADWAY, 


through the fields to Saintsbury Church. 
One long summer’s day we spent 
in the Cotswolds themselves, going 
straight up from the village, higher and 
higher, till we came to the Broadway 
Beacon, a huge gray stone tower, built 
no one knows how many years ago. 
From the top, on a clear day, one can 
see thirteen counties, the Malvern Hills, 
and far away on the horizon the mount- 
ains of Wales. At our feet lay the vale 


of Evesham, a beautiful cultivated plain 
of some sixteen miles in extent, dotted 
with market gardens, prosperous farms 
The florists and mar- 


and large estates. 





were ranged a semi-circular row of 
smaller stones for seats. It looked like 
a nineteenth century Druid’s circle, and 
we imagined had witnessed many a fes- 
tive gathering. The view from the door 
was superb. 

Before us stretched a beautiful pano- 
rama, finer far than if laid out by any 
landscape gardener. As if to add the 
last finishing touch of charm to the scene, 
a little river tumbled itself down to the 
richly cultivated plain, while under the 
grand old trees cattle and sheep grouped 
themselves in the most approved pas- 
toral style. 
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AN BLK AUNT IN THE ROCKIES. 


BY JOSEPH B. DOE, EX-ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. 


O! for the land of the wapiti! 
After many years of waiting for 
an opportunity I was at last west- 
ward bound for the heart of the 

Rocky Mountains, the home of the 
lordly elk and the fascinating though 
sometimes too affectionate bear. 

I met my friend Wilson in Chicago, 
and we journeyed westward together to 
M From there we drove to the 
little town of Bemis, from which we 
were to start upon the hunt. Having 
made all necessary arrangements in ad- 
vance, we experienced no delay, and 
found our outfit, guide and pack-train 
waiting for us. 

As we filed out of town and started 
upon our long ride, foremost was our 
seasoned guide, that famous hunter and 
old-time Indian fighter, Bill Nelson, bet- 
ter known among his confréres as “ Boss 
of the Road.” Beside this leader, we 
had two packers, a cook, and three gen- 
eral utility men. These, with a friend 
named Lincoln, Wilson and myself, 
made up the party. 

Each man, of course, rode a horse ex 
route, and, in addition, eight pack-ani- 
mals accompanied us. It will be seen 
that with ten men and eighteen ani- 
mals our train was rather imposing. 

We were equipped with hob-nailed 
shoes, canvas leggins, rubber boots and 
coats, corduroy and mackinac suits, can- 
vas shooting-coats, buckskin shirts, flan- 
nel shirts, light and heavy underwear, 
thin and woolen socks, sombreros and 
gloves for clothing. All of this, except 





what we wore, with shotgun, rifle and 
revolver, ammunition, and sundry use- 
ful articles, such as toilet-case, towels, 
matches, fishing - tackle, small box of 
medicines, etc., each of us had packed 
in a large canvas bag made like a mail- 
sack, even to strap and padlock, and 
very properly called a carry-all. I de- 
sire to say a word of commendation for 
this method of packing a shooting out- 
fit, especially when the same is to be 
transported on the back of a pack-ani- 
mal. It will be found that much less 
damage and far greater comfort, both 
to one’s self and to the animal, will re- 
sult if the packs be prepared in sacks 
rather than boxes. 

Lincoln carried a 45-90 repeating rifle, 
revolver and knife. Wilson had a 38- 
caliber repeater, a double - barrel 12- 
gauge hammerless shotgun and a 22- 
caliber rifle (single shot), also a re- 
volver and hunting-knife. I carried a 
45-90 repeating rifle, a 12-gauge repeat- 
ing shotgun, a 38-caliber revolver and a 
bowie-knife with a ten-inch blade. 

In addition to what I have described, 
we carried, of course, provisions and 
blankets, or sleeping-bags, for the entire 
party, and Lincoln, Wilson and myself 
each had a trout-rod. There were also 
two small tents, one for Wilson, Lincoln 
and me, and one in which to store the 
provisions at night, or whenever in camp. 
The most of the party preferred to sleep 
under the great canopy of heaven, add- 
ing the shadow of a pine-tree when 
practicable. 
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Starting in the early days of Septem- 
ber, we rode to the south and east 
through a most beautiful country, skirt- 
ing many imposing mountains, and 
crossing a number of beautiful streams. 

The first night out, we camped at the 
outlet of Big Stone Lake, and as soon 
as we dismounted, Wilson and I got our 
rods and tried fly-fishing. We caught 
some thirty mountain trout, averaging 
nearly two pounds each. This was ac- 
complished in about two hours. The 
beauty of the scene added greatly to our 
enjoyment. It was just sunset, and the 
snowy summits of the lofty mountains 
to the east of the lake showed to fine 
advantage, while old Mount Thomas, 
rearing his majestic head against the 
glowing western sky, turned a dark, 
rugged and forbidding face toward his 
distant eastern comrades. ‘The breeze 
had left us with the sun, and the mirror- 
like lake made a beautiful contrast to 
the brilliant tints of the rosy clouds 
above, while the whiz of a flock of blue- 
winged teal hastening to the reeds, the 
whistle of a pair of golden-eyes above 
our heads, the quavering cry of a loon, 
with an occasional splash made by a 
hungry trout, added life, yes, and music 
to the scene. 

The next day we had a longer and 
much rougher ride, and, indeed, our 
progress for six days might well be de- 
scribed in the same language, for a 
longer distance and a rougher path is a 
summary of each day’s journey. We 
were after elk, however, and determined, 
if possible, to get to those lofty plateaus 
in the heart of the mountains where 
alone we expected to find them in any 
considerable number. So we rode over 
mountains, into cafions and among fall- 
en timber, through the roughest country 
we had ever seen, at one time climb- 
ing the side of a mountain so steep that 
even a sure-footed cayuse could not al- 
ways keep his footing, and, by the way, 
that means pretty steep, and, immedi- 
ately upon reaching the summit, com- 
mencing a descent in many cases so 
nearly perpendicular that no one cared 
to ride, but each one, followed by his 


faithful: steed, slid down as best he 
could. We followed trails on the 
mountain side made only by wild 


animals, passing safely along numerous 
places where a single slip or misstep 
would have resulted in atumble of hun- 
dreds of feet, with jagged rocks wait- 
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ing below to receive us. Again, we 
rode through fallen timber on less pre- 
cipitous ground, where the prostrate 
pine and spruce made such effective ob- 
structions in our path that often several 
miles of riding meant perhaps but one 
of progress. 

On the sixth day we reached a lonely 
but beautiful water called Springer 
Lake. Here we rested two days and 
did some fishing. We were very suc- 
cessful. We varied the bill of fare with 
willow grouse and wild duck. Having 
thoroughly rested both ourselves and 
our animals, we again took the trail for 
the elk country. 

In one of the passes through the 
mountains we came across a strange 
thing, namely, two streams of water 
running parallel with each other, but in 
opposite directions, The sources of these 
two streams were near together, and 
yet it is literally true that for some lit- 
tle distance one of the streams runs 
easterly, while the other’s course is 
toward the west, the waters of one 
finally resting in the Pacific Ocean and 
those of the other in the Atlantic. 

The next day, as we were carefully 
creeping along the side of a very steep 
mountain, we saw old “Boss of the 
Road” stoop suddenly and raise that 
warning hand. Quickly dismounting, 
Wilson and I crept forward to ascertain 
the cause of Nelson’s movements. Tak- 
ing a cautious look over a natural breast- 
work of rock, a most beautiful sight met 
our eyes. About twenty elk were right 
before us, the nearest not fifty yards 
away. Some of the cows were lying 
down; the others, with two or three 
calves and one yearling bull, were quiet- 
ly grazing, while an old bull, the master 
of the band, stood a little to one side, 
with head erect and antlers shining in 
the sun, sniffing the air, and evidently 
acting as a sentinel and guardian of the 
others. 

As it was nearly evening, we pushed 
on and camped that night on Serpen- 
tine Creek, and the next day started 
out to look for elk. Nelson and J, after 
a long tramp, returned to camp empty- 
handed, having seen nothing more 
startling than a great profusion of 
tracks. These, however, were quite 
enough to keep our hopes alive. Soon 
we saw Lincoln and Wilson coming up 
the vailey, and the field-glass showed 
that they were carrying something 


















which they had not taken with them in 
the morning. Their burden proved to 
be the heart and liver of a bull elk 
which Nelson had shot some two miles 
from camp. 

Early next morning Wilson, with the 
aid of a pack-horse and two of the men, 
brought in the antlers, the two ivory 
teeth from the upper jaw, the skin of 
the head and neck, and the hind quar- 
ters of the magnificent animal, and 
right glad were we to enjoy a diet of 
fresh meat. We found the meat of 
this particular elk to be excellent in 
quality, tender, juicy and very fat, al- 
though I must confess that for some 
reason it seemed very much better than 
any we afterward tried. 

The next day, September oth, it 
rained hard, and, although I spent most 
of the day looking for elk, I was again 
unsuccessful and returned with nothing 
except those common rewards of a 
hunter’s toil, a wet skin and a ferocious 
appetite. The next day we moved fur- 
ther to the south and stopped at a beau- 
tiful spot on Brimstone Creek, a small 
branch of the Serpentine. 

Here we made a more permanent 

camp and resumed our hunting. Nelson 
and I were again unfortunate, and al- 
though we found plenty of fresh tracks 
saw no elk until late in the afternoon, 
but at last, when almost discouraged 
and thoroughly tired, we heard that 
peculiar shrill whistle of the bull. 
* Creeping through the timber at Nel- 
son’s heels, I at last came within sight 
ofa tremendous old bull. At least, Nel- 
son said he was there and even pointed 
to the spot, but at first I could not 
make him out. Finally he moved his 
head, and as the sun glinted on his 
magnificent antlers I could see the 
head, but no more, excepting a small 
portion of his other extremity. He was 
standing behind a large tree. He was 
too far away for any good prospect of a 
disabling shot, and so we lay and watched 
him for some time, knowing, from his 
attitude of watchfulness and almost 
alarm, that the least noise or movement 
would probably send him bounding 
away. 

Becoming very tired of my position, 
and hoping to get a better view, I 
silently rose to my feet. Hardly had I 
done so when, directly in front and not 
more than twenty yards away, a fine 
cow elk walked out of the bushes. I 
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stood motionless and at first she did not 
see me, but something alarming, prob- 
ably some slight scent wafted to her 
delicate nostrils, made her pause, and, 
with head and ears erect, she looked 
in wide-eyed wonderment at me. Of 
course, I could have shot her, but I 
wanted horns, not merely meat. So, 
after sufficiently inspecting the invader 
of her domain, she gave one sniff and, 
whirling, bounded away, followed at 
once by the old bull. He was, however, 
cunning enough to keep himself well 
hidden by the trees, so that an oppor- 
tunity for a shot was not afforded. 

Disconsolately we returned to camp. 
Wilson and Lincoln had not yet come in, 
and as it grew dark we looked for them 
with some anxiety. When it became 
apparent that they were not coming 
that night, I said to Nelson, “* What do 
you think has happened? Shall we go 
and look for them ?” 

“Probably they have been caught by 
the darkness too far from camp,” he 
replied, “and have been obliged to 
camp down until daylight. Anyhow, it 
would be of no kind of use for us to try 
to look for them in the dark, for we 
could not see their trail.” 

The truth and good sense of this re- 
mark were so apparent that reluctantly 
we went to bed, though, for one, I slept 
but little, imagining all sorts of accidents 
to have befallen the little party. They 
did not get in until the next morning, 
being compelled by the darkness to stay 
up in the mountains all night, without 
bedding or shelter and with nothing to 
sat except some elk liver, which they 
roasted upon sticks before a fire. ‘This 
was far from hardship to them, how- 
ever, as each of them had killed a two- 
year-old bull elk. 

I was much relieved upon seeing them 
file into camp just as we were getting 
ready to organize a searching party. 

The following day “Coyote Pete” 
wandered into our camp, a type of the 
fast-disappearing race of old-time trap- 
pers. Nelson knew him well and intro- 
duced us. He was an old man witha 
long gray beard and the usual mount- 
aineer dress, though rather more dirty, 
if possible, than isusual. He bestrodea 
cayuse, carried his rifle across the pom- 
mel of his saddle, and nad a thoroughly 
acclimated pipe in his mouth. Behind 
him, also astride of a rather dejected- 
looking horse, rode “ Running Fawn,” a 
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very good sample of a young Shoshone 
squaw. She was equipped with buck- 
skin moccasins and leggins, short skirt 
and a sort of jacket of heavy blue 
cloth, with a broad-brimmed brown 
hat, looking suspiciously like the cam- 
paign hat of a United States soldier, with 
a repeating rifle under her right leg and 
an ugly-looking hunting knife in her 
belt, which fairly glistened with car- 
tridges. The fresh hide of a large sil- 
ver-tipped grizzly bear was strapped to 
-her saddle. 

About this time I began to see that 
my disposition and reputation would 
suffer permanently unless I very soon 
killed an elk, so, after the departure of 
“Coyote Pete” and “ Running Fawn,” I 
said to Nelson, “ Suppose you and I go 
further up into the mountains, where the 
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wearily looking for a good place, or any 
place, near a stream, to camp. I, for 
one, was feeling most dejected and 
gloomy, and certainly, if one could 
judge by appearances, the others, even 
the horses, were in no better mood, 
when suddenly we heard right ahead, 
though apparently at a_ considerable 
distance, the shrill whistle of an elk, 
We were too tired, wet and stiff from 
our long ride to dismount unless the 
chances for game were very favorable, 
and so, after a brief consultation, con- 
cluded to find a camping place, at least, 
before trying to hunt. 

We rode along a little further, when, 
without the slightest warning, out of 
the brush in front and to our right 
sprang a bull elk; and, catching sight of 
us, he leaped across the trail and with 
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elk seem to feed, and stay there for two 
or three days, if necessary,” mentally 
saying to myself, “I will stay there un- 
til I get an elk, if it takes a month.” 
“Possibly that might be a good plan,” 
said he. Accordingly, on the morning 
of September 13th, we started early, 
taking along one of the men, named 
Johnson, and two pack-horses. We car- 
ried our blankets, but no tent, and only 
a very limited supply of provisions, ~ 

We had not gone far when it began 
to rain, and continued to rain nearly all 
day. We pushed on, however, over 
ridges and into cajions, always getting 
higher and higher, until we had made 
about fifteen miles to the west and 
north of Camp Supply, as we called the 
temporary home we had left. 

Not very long before dark we were 


mighty bounds and strides tore down 
the mountain side. Almost instinct- 
ively, when the elk first leaped into 
view I slid from my horse, and, seizing 
my rifle, tried to pull it from its leather 
sheath, but, of course, it stuck. A more 
vicious tug wrenched it free, however, 
and, whirling to the left, I took a snap 
shot at the flying animal just as he dis- 
appeared in the bushes. 

While Nelson and Johnson were re- 
organizing our little train and catching 
my horse, I rushed down to see if I 
could discover any signs of blood upon 
the leaves or grass, which would indi- 
cate that I had not missed. The little 
bright red spots so eagerly sought for 
were soon discovered; and, after trail- 
ing the wounded animal by fresh hoof- 
prints and drops of blood about one 




















hundred yards, imagine my delight 
when I discovered him stone-dead. He 
was a beautiful two-year-old and, 
strange to say, with his horns still in 
the velvet. He was shot clear through 
from the loin up through the lungs. I 
stood proudly gazing at him until Nel- 
son came up. After that worthy had 
glanced at the game with the proper 
degree of indifference, he turned to me 
and said, “That’s good. I didn’t sup- 
pose you could git off your horse in 
time to shoot. I didn’t know as you 
would think o’ shootin’ anyhow.” 

With this glowing tribute to my 
prowess and presence of mind, I was 
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well content for that night, and, after 
dining on elk steak, slept more peace- 
fully, although we were without shelter, 
and it rained nearly all night. 

Of course we took the skin of head 
and neck and the beautiful horns. We 
wrapped the latter carefully with grass 
and leaves and a piece af burlap, to 
prevent rubbing, and packed them on 
one of the horses. We also secured 
two long fillets of delicious meat, one 
from each side of the backbone. 

The next day we rode seven miles 
further into and up the mountain. We 
heard elk whistling very frequently 
during the day, and in the forenoon I 
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tried to stalk a band which seemed to 
be just ahead. But the animals seemed 
to tantalize and play hide-and-seek with 
me, for one and then another would 
show himself or herself for a moment, 
just out of reasonable shooting distance, 
and then siowly disappear over a ridge 
or into the woods. After vainly climb- 
ing after them for about two hours, I 
found the altitude too trying to heart 
and lungs, and, inasmuch as I could not 
get near the game, turned back and 
joined the others. 

In the afternoon N 
again. After climbing in pursuit of 
the elusive whistle until thoroughly ex- 
hausted, I was lagging in the rear when 
Nelson turned and motioned quietly 
for me to come forward. On reaching 
his side and peering through the foliage 
of a small spruce behind which he was 
crouching, I saw a fine bull elk standing 
broadside toward us in a little glade 
about one hundred yards away. After 
admiring him and that crowning glory of 
spreading antlers for a few seconds, and 
incidentally recovering breath, I was 
about raising my rifle when either his 
keen scent or hearing caught the alarm 
and he darted away. I took a hurried 
aim, but failed to hit, and away he went 
crashing down the mountain. We fol- 
lowed slowly on his trail and I was wish- 
ing I had not been quite so deliberate, 
when suddenly a shot rang out from 
where we had left Johnson with the 
horses, and we anathematized that am- 
bitious young attendant for recklessly 
shooting at squirrels or “fool hens” right 
in the heart of the elk country. Upon 
reaching the horses, however, we made 
ample apology to our faithful squire, for 
it appeared that the elk which I had so 
carelessly allowed to escape had circled 
around the mountain and come running 
by Johnson within fifty yards. A well- 
aimed shot had laid the monarch low, 
and there he lay before us in all the 
majesty of his “ten points.” 

That night we camped on the side 
of Rattlesnake Peak, and, according to 
Neison’s estimate, some ten or eleven 
thousand feet above the sea. 

Before daybreak next morning I was 
awakened by some noise, and listening, 
heard a heavy step not far away and in 
the bushes back of my head. With the 
idea, that ene of the horses had broken 
his lariat or pulled his picket-pin, I 
rose up, thinking I might see him, 
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dark as it was, when out of the bushes 
came a huge ungainly shape, and my 
heart gave a tremendous leap as I rec- 
ognized, stumbling along within fifteen 
feet of me, the unmistakable outline of 
a huge bear. I grasped the rifle lying 
by my side, partly raised it, and then 
thought, “ If I shall fail to disable him 
with “the first shot, which will almost 
certainly be the case, how much time 
shall I have in which to repeat the 
dose often enough to keep him from 
breakfasting on us?” As it was too 
dark to take any accurate aim, I lowered 
the rifle and reluctantly watched bruin 
disappear in the bushes. From the 
size of his tracks in the soft ground, 
Nelson decided in the morning that my 
early visitor was either a cinnamon ora 
silver-tip bear. 

It had become apparent that our pro- 
visions would not last more than two or 
three days more, so it was determined 
that after caring for the two elk scalps 
we had procured Nelson should take 
them with the antlers to our camp on 
Brimstone Creek, returning with some 
additional supplies. This programme 
was carried out, and after breakfast I 
started alone up the steep side of Rat- 
tlesnake Peak. I hunted faithfully near- 
ly all day without success. Many times 
I heard the shrill whistle we had learned 
to know so well, just on the other side of 
some rocky ridge or just beyond a belt 
of trees, but after creeping laboriously 
to a point where a good view could be 
obtained of the supposed location of the 
game, no sign of elk could be seen ex- 
cept fresh hoof-prints, indicating by 
the wide distance between them their 
maker’s hasty departure. 

Toward evening, however, patience 
and perseverance were rewarded. Com- 
ing suddenly to the summit of a ridge 
of rock I saw the graceful forms of five 
elk rapidly moving toward the valley 
below. Quickly the Winchester sprang 
to the shoulder! I took hasty aim at 
one sleek brown side and blazed away. 
The smoke obscured the view for an 
instant, and when the game could again 
be seen I fired a second time at the 
same animal, as I supposed, and saw it 
plunge heavily to the ground. Run- 
ning rapidly past a tree, which now 
covered the flying elk, I dropped on one 
knee, and at the crack of the deadly 


rifle another elk went down on his knees 
and then, falling over on one side, lay 
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quite still. On taking an inventory I 
found that I killed with each shot, and 
three of the noble beauties lay stretched 
before me. But, alas! two of them 
were cows. I was really sorry, but the 
suddenness of the call upon the judg- 
ment, the mistaken idea that I had 
missed the first shot, together with the 
eagerness caused by previous bad luck, 
must be my explanation and excuse. 

For a day or two we remained in 
camp most of the time, going out each 
morning and evening to look for bear. 
The carcasses of the elk we had shot 
made most valuable bear-baits, and we 
felt confident that it was merely a ques- 
tion of time before bruin would find the 
meat after it began to get into that 
unsavory state which would enable him 
to smell it a mile or two away. The 
baits were, however, very high up in the 
mountains, and the air was rarefied and 
rather cold. 

On the 16th of September I had an 
experience worth relating. Iwas sleep- 
ing with feet toward the east, and on 
waking in the morning observed that, 
while it was quite light, the sun had not 
yet shown itself to the denizens of our 
little valley. I rose up on my elbow 
and looked at the horses, which were 
picketed in the meadow near by. Both 
of them, instead of being busy feeding, 
as I expected, were standing facing the 
west, looking intently up the meadow, 
with heads thrown upward, ears pointed 
forward and showing every symptom of 
strong curiosity. I immediately deter- 
mined to ascertain what they were look- 
ing at, for I thought it might be the 
bear which had made us a visit a few 
nights before. 

Crawling out of the blankets, I took 
my rifle and started to investigate. I 
had taken but a few steps when I saw a 
cow elk quietly walking out into the 
meadow. It was this which had at- 
tracted the attention of the horses. 
Surmising that a bull might be following 
not far behind, I did not even wait to 
pull on my shoes, but just as I was, in 
somewhat striking deshabille, crept a 
little nearer, up to a small pine-tree. 
From behind this screen I had a good 
view of the meadow and svon saw a sec- 
ond cow emerge from the trees and fol- 
low the first, then a calf, and then the 
old bull himself, and how stately and 
altogether magnificent he looked! By 
this time, however, my sportsman’s 








blood was roused. He had a fine pair 
of antlers, and although a good distance 
away (175 yards, as I afterward found), 
since I could get no nearer, I deter- 
mined to try a shot. 

Taking careful aim at his shoulder 
as he walked along, I pressed the trig- 
ger. Immediately after the explosion, 
he plunged upon his knees, but, recover- 
ing himself, followed the rest of the 
family into the woods at full speed. I 
was so excited that, just as I was, I ran 
to the place where he had been when I 
fired. I found the marks of his hoofs in 
the wet grass and the place where he 
fell on his knees, and—yes, some tiny 
spots of blood. 

Coming to a realizing sense of the 
fact that I was not in suitable costume 
for the tracking ot wounded elk, I re- 
turned to our camp-fire to find Johnson 
hardly yet awake to what had been 
going on. Isoon enlightened him, how- 
ever, and then said: “Now, we will 
dress and have breakfast, and then pro- 
ceed to track that elk, and we will get 
him if it takes all day” (more faintly) 
“unless we lose his trail. We will have 
all the better chance if we wait until 
after breakfast, because, if he is badly 
hurt and we do not follow him at once, 
he will be apt to lie down somewhere 
near by and we will not have so far to go.” 

“Right you are,” said Johnson, and at 
once proceeded to get breakfast, after 
which we watered the horses, rolled up 
our bedding, took guns and knives and 
also the trail. This was practically my 
first attempt totrail a wounded elk. By 
being careful never to leave one spot of 
blood until one of us had discovered an- 
other, we succeeded in keeping on the 
right trail, and in making slow but sure 
progress. After proceeding in this way, 
bent over, intently studying the ground 
for several hundred yards, I was startled 
by a tremendous plunge in front of us, 
and there was the bull struggling to get 
upon his feet. A bullet through his 
heart finished him. 

Very quickly we were both engaged 
in cutting off the horns and skinning the 
head of this beautiful specimen. While 
the antlers were not so very large, hav- 
ing only ten points, they were perfect 
in grace and symmetry. 

On the 18th of September we re- 
turned to Camp Supply, on the Brim- 
stone, and hunted no more for large 
game, except upon one day after bear. 











O hear an Oregon sportsman ex- 
plain how his dog had trailed 
something across a field, and 
how at a certain point two “ Chi- 

namen” had broken cover only to be 
bowled over with a right and left, the 
uninitiated might think that murder had 
been done, but “Chinaman” is the 
sporting term for the pheasant, and 
in the western part of Oregon, where 
the picturesque Willamette threads its 
hundred miles or so through the beau- 
tiful and prolific valley of that name, 
they have pheasants. Not the par- 
tridge of our grandfathers (the ruffed 
grouse), but true members of the first 
families of the Orient. 

From Mongolia, a province of China, 
came the forefathers of the pheasants of 
Oregon, and when one tries to dissect 
a very old and well-developed cock he 
will, perhaps, think some of the pio- 
neers yet exist. 

Many doubtless know of the exist- 
ence of these birds in Oregon, and of 
the manner of their introduction, but 
for those to whom the facts are un- 
known I shall offer a few words of ex- 
planation. 

Some twelve or fifteen years ago 
Judge Denny, a loyal citizen of Oregon, 
was United States Consul at the port of 
Shanghai, China. 

The thought suggested itself to the 
Judge that, inasmuch as the climate of 
that section of China differed but little 
from that of Oregon and pheasants 
could be had in large numbers, it would 
be a capital idea to send some over to 
the Western world and liberate them on 
his fine wheat farm in Yamhill county. 
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This idea was, at quite an expense and 
lots of trouble, eventually carried out. 
The Legislature kindly extended to the 
immigrants protection for a number of 
years, and now throughout the length 
and breadth of the Willamette valley 
there are thousands of these fine game 
birds. 

Although several varieties were im- 
ported, but one, the ring-necked, in- 
creased to any great extent, and none 
but this variety are met with in the 
field. 

Since then hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of these birds have been capt- 
ured and sent to different parts for the 
purpose of propagation. 

Providing food be obtainable, they 
are able to endure very low tempera- 
ture, and I think I am safe in saying 
that the day is not far distant when 
ring-necked pheasant shooting may be 
had in many of these United States. 

The ring-necked pheasant is distinct- 
ively a bird of the open fields, of the 
stubble and short cover. 

It is true that when too persistently 
hunted he often seeks shelter in the 
semi-open woods and thickets, but his 
home is the wheat stubble, the orchard, 
the truck patch, and the fern cover. 

Early in the open season the birds lie 
very well to the dogs, but, gaining ex- 
perience with age, they soon learn to 
use their legs and powers of secretion, 
as well as their wings, in eluding the 
sportsmen. 

The first day of September marks the 
beginning of the open season on pheas- 
ants, grouse, and quail in Oregon, and 
for two and a half months the birds do 
not lack for attention. 

There is perhaps no portion of the 
Union where, in proportion to the ex- 














isting population, so much gunning is 
indulged in as the western part of Or- 
egon. 

Grouse, quail, pigeons, pheasants and 
wild fowl have for years swarmed in 
this region, and nearly every farmer’s 
boy is a Nimrod. 

Despite this seemingly unequal chance 
the imported pheasant holds its own, 
although the blue and ruffed grouse 
become scarcer each year, and ducks are 
by no means as plentiful as they once 
were. 

One day last September the mail 
brought me a note from my friend 
H , at Salem, who wrote that every- 
thing had been arranged toward my 
enjoying a little shoot, and that he 
would meet me on a certain train. 

Speeding through the valley on the 
California express that night we passed 
through a vision of loveliness. Not a 
breath of air rustled the leaves of the 
fully clothed trees or ruffled the bosom 
of the river, and the harvest moon 
bathed everything in its effulgence. 
Even the ricks of weather-beaten cord- 
wood beside the track were metamor- 
phosed into bars of silver, and the 
limpid, placid Willamette gleamed 
through the trees, a river of light. 

At the Salem depot I was promptly 
met by H and after being intro- 
duced to Mr. Knight, who was to be one 
of our party, I turned in. 

The hotel clerk was faithful to his 
promise that I should not oversleep, 
and in the glare of Salem’s electric 
lights I made my way to the rendezvous 
with gun, camera and ammunition in 
arms. 

Breakfast was shortly disposed of, 
and we were on the road. H and 
Glenn were mounted on their wheels, 
while Knight and the writer fought with 
two lusty dogs for our share of a buggy. 

Driving through the wide and level 
streets of Salem, we met two more 
wheelmen also in quest of a little shoot- 
ing. My companions explained that 
several of the local sportsmen made a 
practice of frequently riding out for a 
couple of hours in the morning, and that 
they seldom returned without several 
fine birds. The country about Salem is 











very level and the roads are good. 

As we drove north the influence of the 
approaching sun’s rays was causing the 
mists to rise in graceful lines against 
the oak and fir thickets. 


The fresh, 
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cool air was laden with the fragrance of 
crushed weeds and'shrubs, each in them- 
selves perhaps not pleasant, but, com- 
mingled, a perfume. 

We soon arrived at Knight’s farm, 
which is situated on the shore of Lake 
Labish. Lake Labish I soon learned to 
be a lake in name only, for the waters 
have long been drained, and the lake bed 
is now divided up into the most produc- 
tive of farms. 

We were soon afield. Glenn and his 
black pointer strayed off to our left, 
and suddenly we heard the whir of a 
pheasant frantically cleaving the mist, 
quickly followed by a couple of hasty 
reports from Charlie’s gun. 

In answer to our question, Glenn 
shouted that they were “ too far.” 

Knight, with his white setter puppy, 
worked off into the haze at our right, 
while H and I followed a drain 
across the low land. 

We had not proceeded far before Beau 
Brummel, the prize dog of my friend’s 
kennel, plainly indicated the proximity 
of birds. It was apparent that the pheas- 
ants were running, and we hastened on 
after the well-broken and thoroughly 
posted dog. 

Many a pheasant has Beau hypnotized 
with his staring eyes, and many are the 
birds he has seen wilt in mid air at the 
crack of his master’s weapon. 

We worked through some fern, thistle, 
and heavy corn, and on to a piece of 
wheat stubble. Suddenly Beau straight- 
ened out with head slightly to the right 
on a stanch point, and soon a bird broke 
cover only to be grassed by a quick shot 
from the writer. This proved to be a 
full-grown hen pheasant. 

Our rapid-working and businesslike 
four-footed companion was not slow in 
locating more game in this same piece 
of stubble. 

The next bird was doubtless one of 
the local sprinters, for we were led a 
merry chase through stubble, a weed 
patch, up a shallow drain and down an- 
other. The bird flushed wild and at 
some distance from dog or gunners. My 
companion was in the lead, and at his 
second shot the race came to an abrupt 
end. 

“Are they not a great bird?” inquired 
my companion as he mopped his brow 
and reloaded. “TI tell you, the uncer- 
tainty as to what a Mongolian will do 
when discovered, and as to how he will 
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break cover, are to me not the least of 
the many charms of a day afield.” 

He affirmed that he had in his day 
killed hundreds of bob-whites, pinnated, 
sharp-tailed, ruffed, and blue grouse, 
Oregon and California quails, but that, 
for cunning and ability to outwit the 
dog and his master, there were none of 
them “in it” with the beauty from the 
land of the Mandarin. 

Soon falling in with Glenn and Knight 
we crossed over toanother field that was 
used as a pasture. While sitting idly 
on the fence we descried two pheasants 
making their way along the ground and 
toward some short cover. 

When they became lost to view in the 
weeds we went over to do some harvest- 
ing. We misjudged the distance, how- 
ever, and sent the dogs into the wrong 
cover. In crossing the pasture, the 
writer doubtless passed within a few 
feet of the hiding birds, but, thanks to 
their ability to escape detection, they 
were undiscovered. 

When I was safely out of gauge, the 
old cock jumped up and made off for 
the timber. Glenn and the black pointer 
located the other bird, and arequiem 
was shortly sounded. Charlie concluded 
that he would work off toward the fir 
timber while we made our way up the 
lake and in the direction of a large corn 
patch. 

Crossing through a pumpkin patch 
and a field of volunteer barley (ideal 
cover for the birds), we were disap- 
pointed in not meeting with a feather. 
Skirting a large cornfield, the neigh- 
borhood of which is generally the tryst- 
ing place for a few birds, the dogs 
located a covey, which became fright- 
ened and took wing. 

I was loafing along in the rear as 
usual, more intent on studying the 
beauties of the landscape than on search- 
ing for pheasants, and as a result I did 
not get an opportunity to scatter any 
shot. My companions, however, grassed 
a brace of plump birds. 

Down at this end of the “lake” the 
drainage was not perfect, and we soon 
reached some very good snipe ground 
minus the snipe. Crossing a piece of 
high land, we again entered a stubble 
field in which Beau declared game was 
to be found. Cautiously trailing the 
old dog, we shortly saw a small bird fly 
into the neighboring firs. 

Beau moved on, and as we crossed the 
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rail fence and entered a brushy pasture 
we found ourselves nearly jumping into 
a frightened flock of quail. 

“Bang!” went Knight’s rain-maker and 
“crack!” “crack!” from the other guns, 

The Oregon mountain quail is a 
plump little beauty, somewhat larger 
than bob-white, quick as a shooting star, 
and seldom found outside of the brush. 
As we made our way between the hazel 
thickets and scrub evergreens the birds 
continued to break cover, and we found 
quite a hot corner for a minute. As two 
of the blue beauties flushed near H—— 
and the writer, one of the little fellows 
was unfortunate enough to catch a fair 
shot from each gun, and at the close 
range he was Hamburgered. 

Our friend Knight, who is not so 
young as he used to be, finds these little 
birds a trifle hasty for his aim. ‘Twoor 
three times, as the birds made a plunge 
for the green, did I see his trusty gun 
go to his shoulder only to be lowered in 
disappointment and disgust. I have a 
habit, often an unfortunate one, of being 
very quick on the trigger, and at this 
point I made a shot the memory of 
which yet causes me to puff up. 

He was searching for a bird that had 
dropped into a brush heap, and I was 
standing at “ parade rest” on the other 
side of the fence. Suddenly with whir 
of wings a straggler came out of the 
hazels, and as he went into the air 
Knight put a charge of lead in that 
direction. 

This but accelerated the bird’s speed, 
and like a batted ball it passed directly 
over my head. But a second only it 
took, still in that brief interval I had 
thrown my gun up, raised the hammer, 
turned around and let go at the vanish- 
ing blue sphere, and it came down, too. 

“ They’re too quick for me, boys, too 
quick for me,” quoth Knight. “ John 
can get his Chinamian once in a while, 
but these blue racers are just a little 
too rapid.” 

Over in the heavy timber we found 
the air delightfully cool, and we en- 
joyed a quiet stroll and conversation. 
An early frost had crimsoned some of 
the vines and deciduous trees, and the 
vistas between the great trunks of the 
firs were marvels of rustic beauty. Here 
and there the poison ivy stretched its 
now gaudy foliage far up the trunk of 
a forest monarch. Treacherous indeed 
is this plant, for, at all times of beautiful 
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foliage, the colors taken on in autumn 
doubly invite the unwary to handle the 
poisonous tendrils, 

The dogwood, vine maple, blackberry, 
and other shrubs and vines were taking 
on the russet and crimson and add- 
ing not a little to the beauty of the 
forest. Lake Labish was, before the 
husbandman coveted the rich deposits 
of decomposed vegetation that formed 
its bed, a 
famous re- 
sort for 
wild fowl. 
Knight en- 
tertained us 
with tales of 
many a 
day’s sport 
with the 
whistling 
widgeo n 
and noisy 
goose, 

On ce 
again de- 
scending 
into the 
marshland 
we took our 
way in the 
direction of 
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through a 
large past- 
ure where 
the grass 
grew long, 
H and 
his dog 
took one 
side of 
drain, while 
Knight, the 
writer and 
the white ? 
puppy 
looked after 
matters on the other side of the drain. 
At our left grew the nearest timber, 
and we knew that any birds which 
bas flush would take that direction. 
Say, John, what a joke it would be 
on H if he was to get up a couple of 
old cocks, miss ’em both, and they were 
to come over to us. If we downed 
them what a laugh we would have on 
the old man.” 
A few minutes later 
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We noticed H—— 
and closely follow the 
dog, which, after many a twist and 
turn, “ froze” on the edge of the ditch. 
As his master walked up a fine young 
cock jumped into the air and flew direct- 
ly toward us. Involuntarily I dropped 
to the ground, but H , fearing that 
he might hit us, did not fire on the in- 
stant. Asa result of the delay the bird 
was soon at 
long range 
from where 
he stood, 
and al- 
though he 
put two 
charges in 
pursuit 
they did not 
kill. My 
companion 
next put in 
a shot, and 
then I had 
my turn at 
the rapidly 
vanishing 
cock. It 
had by this 
time simply 
pulled the 
throttle 
wide open, 
but my 
second shot 
did the 
work, and 
then iI 
yelled. 
Knight 
also yelled, 
and then. we 
yelled and 
whooped in 


gan to get uneasy. 
quicken his pace 





chorus. 
“ti wat 
HELD IT ALOFT, Ww h at we 


were talk- 
ing about,” we shouted; “how we did 
wipe youreye! Oh, it’s a good thing 
you’ve got us over here to pick ’em up 
after you’ve scared ’em nearly into a 
ot.” 

Thus we chaffed H , who said 
little, but thought considerable, and, as 
results proved, plotted vengeance. At 
the barn we learned that Glenn had 
preceded us, and that he had “cached” 
several birds in the buggy. These, with 
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our bag, made the number of slain nine- 
teen, and, as it was yet hardly 11 a. M. 
and we had hunted leisurely, we voted 
the sport very fair. 

Glenn soon strolled up, and, in an- 
swer to our interrogations, said that he 
had killed one bird since visiting the 
barn, and he walked over to the buggy, 
into which he hastily tossed something. 

Lunch disposed of, we took the birds 
out to photograph them, and then 
learned the cause of Glenn’s stealthy 
actions. The last bird deposited by 
him in the buggy was about the size of 
a robin, and then what a shout went up 
at its appearance ! 

“Why, Charlie! what's this?” said 
H “ Did you take it from a nest, 
or did you scare it to death ?” 

Charlie excused himself with the 
statement that the bird jumped up in 
the thick brush, giving him but a snap 
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shot, and that he thought it larger until 
the shot left the gun. 

We crossed the road into an orchard 
and stubble field, which, after beating 
unsuccessfully, we deserted for a pasture 
filled with high fern and stumps. 

The sun was now setting, the quiet 
air a-quiver, and at such times the Mon- 
golian pheasant seeks thecool ferns and 
heavy corn. 

While threading the mazes of a hazel 
thicket I jumped a young cock, which 
I missed with the first, but dropped with 
the second barrel. 

Glenn and Knight were beating the 
other end of the field, and we fre- 
quently heard their guns. 

Upon again falling in with them we 
learned that Glenn had killed six or 
seven pheasants and a quail in as many 
minutes, and his companion had se- 
cured a pheasant and two quails. 


BLACK BASS FISHING IN LAKE EMILE. 


BY HAROLD A. 


LETTER of introduction was 
handed me one morning in ear- 
ly September, and, after hastily 
glancing it over, I arose tomeet 

the outstretched hand of the dark- 
eyed, good-looking fellow who presented 
it. His name was Wales, and the letter 
was from my old friend Terry. 

As mutual lovers of the gun and rod, 
we spent little time in diplomatic over- 
tures, butcame to a friendly footing at 
once; for, in that hearty hand-grasp 
I recognized a congenial spirit and a 
friendly one. 

As I had been expecting Terry for 
severai days, I had everything pretty 
well prepared to leave, and by lunch 
time we were all fixed for the start. It 
has always seemed to me that there 
must be more than the usual amount 
of the spirit of good old Izaak Walton 
about me, for I believe that no other 
man can take more extreme pleasure in 
even the bare preliminaries of a fish- 
ing trip. My sense of delight is just as 
keen now as it was years ago, when I 
would take my bait (and likely enough 
my lunch also) in one pocket and my 
fishing tackle in the other, and put in 
the day wandering through the shady 
nooks and quiet mossy bends of “ Plover 
Crick, fishin’ shiners,” in the days when 


SCOTT, M. D. 


every bass hole and likely pool, from 
*“Rosseau’s mill” down to “ Yellow- 
banks,” was as an open book to me. 

The method is a little different now, 
perhaps, and the game a little more 
scientific, butthe memory of the old path 
through the pasture lot dwells with me 
yet—the odor of the arbutus and violets 
still lingers in my nostrils, and helps to 
bridge over the years that intervene. 

Soon after lunch we were on the road, 
even the mare seeming to feel the spirit 
of the outing, for she certainly lifted 
her feet more rapidly, and put them 
further apart than usual. Wales said: 
“Tf your fishing is as good as your horse- 
flesh, I’m in for a good time this day.” 

We soon reeled off the seventeen miles 
between us and the lake, and shortly 
after two o'clock we drove into the yard 
of my old friend John, who was just 
starting for the field. 

Looking up, as we turned at the gate, 
he greeted me with: 

“Blame it, Doc ! why didn’t you wait 
til next week, so’s I could go? I’ve just 
got that little piece back of the wood 
lot to finish—kin do it easy in two days.” 

I assured him that we were coming 
out again the following week, to stay for 
several days, and that he would get a 
chance then to show us the way. In 














response to his cordial invitation that we 
“go right in an’ git.a bite,” we told him 
that we were not at all hungry then, 
but that we would be by supper-time, 
and that we had our mouths all fixed for 
baked bass. 

“All right, boys; Kate ain't forgot 
how to cook ’em, I guess—but, by 
Mighty! I wish that piece was done!” 

By this time the mare was stabled, 
and we were busily engaged unlimber- 
ing tackle, while John stood by, gazing 
critically at the outfit. 

Now, I don’t know whether or not 
John is a good judge of cattle or grain, 
but I do know that when it comes to 
judging guns, dogs, or fishing gear, I’ll 
back him against the field every time. 
Whenever I get anything new along 
these lines I am always a bit nervous 
about it until it has passed his inspec- 
tion. Nor is his ability confined to 
judging—his execution is even better 
—and if there is anything he can do 
browner and better than casting a fly 
it certainly is handling a double-barrel. 
I’ve gone against him both ways. 

Crossing over to the landing, we got 
the boat cleared for action, and while I 
was getting out the oars Wales walked 
out to the end of the landing, made a 
trial cast into the midst of a bunch of 
lily-pads, and instantly my ears were 
greeted by the scream of his reel, as 
yard after yard was torn off and went 
stretching out into the water. 

“Well, I guess this is poor,” muttered 
Wales, as he gingerly tried to stop such 
wholesale robbery of line, and succeeded 
in turning the fish. Assoonas the drag 
was applied the fish showed, and he was 
a beauty. 

The moment he felt the drag, the fish 
headed straight for shore, making, on 
the way, one or two leaps that showed 
him to be what John would certainly 
call “a lunker.” 

Now I don’t like to cut into any one’s 
game, but when I saw that fish making 
in that direction I yelled : 

“Look out, Wales! if he ever makes 
that hole he’s gone—it’s plumb full of 
roots and things.” 

At that Wales turned him again, and 
this time he started to bore straight into 
the bottom, but here again Wales was 
too much for him, and brought him to 
the surface. This time he seemed less 
aggressive, and Wales started to reel 
him in—very carefully and judiciously, 
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however. It worked al! right until we 
had him within a few yards of the boat, 
when he seemed to realize what was 
coming, and there was a sudden swirl of 
waters, and the fight was on again, in 
all its pristine fury. He rushed, dou- 
bled, went into the air and back down 
again as far as he could get, but, try as 
he would, he could not rid himself of 
that hateful barb. 

From the moment Wales struck until 
the landing-net was applied, it was any- 
body’s fight, and more than once we 
thought we had lost him, but Wales 
demonstrated to me, there and then, that 
he knew all about handling black bass, 
and at last, though no bass ever put up 
a gamer battle, the fish had to yield. 

Now, at the time that reel opened I 
was just leaning over to pick up the oars, 
and when I heard that, I just naturally 
came to a point and froze there, with 
the exception of sundry spasmodic ejac- 
ulations and, I fear, superfluous admo- 
nitions. At this point, however, by a 
strong mental effort, I pulled myself 
together, grabbed the landing-net, and, 
as I lifted the fish, Wales said : 

“My trip is paid for, right now; all 
the rest is velvet.” 

Up at the house we weighed him, and 
the mark was 4 pounds, 11 ounces. 

Having thus worked off the strong 
head of ginger, we were soon ready to 
push off, and, although Wales urged me 
to take the first cast, I insisted upon 
taking the oars and allowing him to 
cast, while I listened with, I trust, be- 
coming modesty, to his fervent eulogi- 
ums of the sport he was getting. Thus 
does virtue ever bring its own reward. 

Taking our course along the south 
shore of the lake, we were soon cover- 
ing as fine water as any reasonable man 
would want to see, and for two hours 
Wales worked fast, taking bass from 
two pounds up to three and one-half 
pounds in weight, and every one of them 
game tothe core. After this I took the 
rod, and, by.strict attention to business, 
about managed to keep up the average. 

Coming to the mouth of a little bay- 
ou, my cast was met by a savage upward 
leap of a bass, which failed to fasten. 
Casting again in the same spot, the lure 
was taken, and for the next few minutes 
my hands were as full of fish as they 
ever will be, I expect. 

When he showed, as he did many a 
time and oft, it was plain to be seen that 
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he was the prize fish of the day. I say 
“plain,” for it was plain to me, though 
when I said as much to Wales, later in 
the day, my assertion was met with such 
a smile of conscious superiority (doubt- 
less you all recognize the brand) as made 
me register a mental vow that I’d land 
the biggest bass next day, or at once 
and forever forswear rod and reel and 
go back to pole and line. 

Well, I piloted him into open water, 
more, I fancy, by good luck than good 
judgment, and once there it was give 
and take, with neither of us having 
much the best of it, until, at the very 
moment of stopping a vicious rush for 
the grass, I in some way fouled the tackle 
—and it was all off ; the fish never hesi- 
tated, but walked right into the weeds, 
tackle and all. 

Though I still maintain that, all things 
considered, my language was pardon- 
able and warranted by circumstances, 
I am free to confess that I pushed the 
limit. Wales said that any one could 
have trailed the boat by the bluish 
haze which hovered over its wake. 

I sat down; no more fishing for me 
that day, and, as I dug up the pipe, I 
looked at Wales just in time to catch 
his loving glance at that five-pound bass 
ot his, which now looked bigger than 
ever. 

Little was said as we pulled down the 
lake to the landing, the measured dip 
of the oars mingling with the eddying 
of the water past the stern. The dis- 
tant barking of a fox told of the closing 
of day and of the melting into the soft- 
ness of twilight. Even my disappointed 
sense was not proof against these sooth- 
ing influences, and by the time we 
reached the landing I could even look, 
without envy, at that five-pounder. 

At the landing John was waiting for 
us, and hastened to help us out with our 
string, after which we went up to the 
house and had that long-wished-for 
baked bass. Wales said it was great. 

That night we sat out in the yard and 
swapped stories—not to use a stronger 
word — until nine o’clock, when we 
turned in, to be ready to start in good 
season next morning. 

Somewhat sooner than I really ex- 
pected, although I’ve known John for 
some years, he routed us out, and, after 
a moment at coffee, we started down 
for the morning fishing. 

The lake was clear and placid, with a 
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thin haze hanging in places, and as we 
pushed off we watched the ripple from 
the boat spread and widen until it lost 
itself in the mirror-like surface. Here 
and there the fry were rising, and once 
in a while a bass would make a scatter- 
ing among them, but on the whole the 
morning was unpromising. We drifted 
a bit, and I guess I dreamed. 

How pleasant it is, to a man who is, 
for the most part, immured in an office, 
to sit, with a rod or gun in his lap, and 
listen to day awakening in the woods or 
afield; to hear, in a dim, uncertain way, 
the twittering of the birds, and feel the 
soft morning breeze fanning your cheek 
and making you wish for dozens of pairs 
of lungs, that you might fill them all. 
Overhead a kingfisher sprung his merry 
rattle, and my break-o’-day dream was 
ended. As though he had sought to 
warn us to profit by his own industrious 
example and get to work, the smooth 
surface of the lake was now broken, and 
the breeze came. The fish were rising 
now, and seemed greedy for the fly—so 
greedy that I did not notice the flight 
of time, and if Wales did he bore it like 
a Spartan, for the first I knew I had 
been casting for two and a half hours, 
with the net result of nineteen bass, 
after putting back several which would 
not reach the two-pound mark. 

Wales now took the rod, and I warned 
him that his work was cut out for him, 
for I was going to put him into the very 
heart of bassdom. He vowed I couldn’t 
lose him, and I didn’t, but I called into 
play all the bass lore of that lake, which 
John had painfully instilled into my 
brain during several seasons of fishing, 
and for two hours and a half Wales had 
“ fishin’ as was fishin’,’”’ and he never 
lost a fin. 

We were not potting fish, nor are we 
hoggish, but that morning we did take 
all that was coming to us, and at that 
we pulled back to the landing over acres 
and acres of bass that were just wait- 
ing for us, but, alas and alack! we had 
enough. 

To this day Wales swears by that lit- 
tle lake as the standard by which to 
measure all bass lakes, and by that day 
as the starting-point of his career. As 
for me—well, I didn’t get my five- 
pounder, but, with the frailty of man- 
kind, I am still, in my crude but enthu- 
siastic way, using the same old rod, but, 
needless to say, some newer tackle. 

















HOW SWORDFISH ARE CAUGHT. 


BY PELEG’S GUEST. 


T was on the quay at Stonington, 
Conn., that I met my sea friend, 
Peleg S. Chawner, early on aSep- 
tember morning. The rain was pelt- 

ing down. I was catching eels, which 
were biting well; and moored to the dock 
was the fishing schooner Saucy Sall, a 
craft about fifty feet long, old and weath- 
er-beaten, with grimy, greasy decks, and 
an ancient fishlike smell exuding from 
herhullgenerally. Of this gallant craft 
Peleg was skipper. We had formed a 
nodding acquaintance with each other 
through meeting on the water front, and 
his picturesque appearance had many 
charms for me. 

He had long, shaggy hair and resplen- 
dent whiskers of auburn hue, that finely 
fringed his sun-tanned face. He had 
the regular “shell back” of the sailor. 
If you had peeled off his garments and 
fitted him out with a trident, he might 
well have posed for Neptune, being so 
physically constituted as to be able to 
give points to the ordinary professional 
nautical model. 

And there he stood on the quay, a 
sou’wester on his thickly thatched pate, 
from which the heavy morning shower 
dripped over his yellow oilers and his 
great sea-boots of horsehide. Presently 
he jumped on the deck of his boat, and, 
after looking at me with much interest, 
as if I were some queer fishy specimen 
he had never seen before, he hailed me 
with a voice thick and hoarse as a fog- 
horn ; 

“Ahoy there! you pale-faced New 
Yorker, jump aboard and come with me 
for a cruise. We’re bound out after 
swordfish.” 

I gladly accepted Captain Peleg’s in- 
Vitation, and, after buying a few cabin 
stores at a neighboring ship-chandler’s, 
I embarked on the old craft ; and under 
a double-reefed mainsail and storm fore- 
sail we sailed out of the harbor, passed 
by the breakwater and out by Watch 
Hill to sea, Our destination was along 
the shore of Block Island, a favorite re- 
sort or rendezvous of swordfish during 
July, August and September. 

Before we had been out an hour the 
Wind shifted from southeast to south- 
west, the rain ceased and the sun shone, 


drying the wet decks and soaking sails. 
We shook out our reefs to the merry 
little breeze and bowled along speedily 
through the sparkling water. 

The ship’s company consisted of Skip- 
per Peleg, the mate, Theodore, and 
Toby, a boy of fourteen, who acted as 
cook and general factotum. The cabin 
was a comfortable snuggery, with four 
bunks ; and the forward bulkhead con- 
tained shelves and lockers, in which were 
neatly stowed the modest provisions for 
the crew, salt pork, beans, hard tack, 
molasses and coffee, also a kettle, frying 
pan and other kitchen utensils. Whether 
it was the skilled cookery of Toby or 
the salt strong air that gave us an appe- 
tite, I know not, but we dined well 
on a big bluefish, caught, half an hour 
before he was eaten, by the skipper, who 
never failed to troll a line astern when 
under way, thus combining thrift and 
sport. 

While enjoying a hearty meal, that old 
sea-dog, Peleg, discoursed knowingly of 
the habits of the swordfish, which he 
had observed carefully for more than a 
quarter of a century. He had never 
seen a young fish of the species, nor 
had he ever fallen in with anybody who 
had. The swordfish appears in large 
numbers in the waters near Block Island 
about July rst, and disappears suddenly 
in the last week in September. Where 
does he come from, and whither does 
he go? This is a problem that has 
puzzled many fish experts as well as 
fishermen, 

Peleg told of dories pierced by the 
fish’s sharp, formidable weapon, of the 
sides of seagoing vessels that its keen 
point had penetrated, but he declared 
that the fish never uses its sword in the 
pursuit of its prey, as so many natural- 
ists avow. 

“T was down to Boston oncet,” he 
said, ‘‘and I went to hear a lecture on 
swordfish by a white-headed old chap in 
specs and a clawhammer coat. He was 
old enough to know better, but he up 
and toldaroom full of ’spectable people 
that swordfishes uses thar weepons to 
go on the ram-page among schools of 
herrin’, mack’rel, and bluefish. Now, 
that’s all tommyrot. If so be as wot he 
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says is true, how is it we never finds 
any pieces of herrin’ or other fish in ’em 
when we comes to cut ’em open? Now, 
I’ve been killin’ swordfish ever since I 
was knee-high to a dory, and I never 
found anything but jellyfish, squid, and 
small fry in their innards.” 

After dinner the shaggy old skipper 
lighted his pipe, and going on deck ex- 
hibited the tools of his trade. The 
apparatus for capturing swordfish is 
rude but effective. Out at the end of 
the bowsprit an iron framework is 
erected called the “ pulpit,” from which 
is suspended a boatswain’s chair. In 
this sits the harpooner with his “iron” 
in his hand. The harpoon proper is 
made fast to a small but strong line 
one hundred fathoms long, neatly coiled 
down in a tub so as to be clear for run- 
ning. ‘The other end of this line is se- 
cured to a small barrel. A lookout is 
stationed in the crow’s-nest at the fore- 
mast head. 

When a fish is struck the pole of the 
harpoon, which is usually ten or twelve 
feet long, becomes detached from the 
iron. The fish, as soon as it feels the 
sting of the point, darts off at double- 
quick time. The line flies rapidly out 
of the tub, and the barrel to which the 
end of the line is attached is thrown 
overboard. It acts as a float, and the 
man at the masthead keeps his eye on 
it, and directs the helmsman how to 
steer in its wake. The schooner follows 
it. If the fish is badly wounded it soon 
succumbs, This is indicated by the 
barrel resting almost motionless on the 
surface of the sea. Then is the time to 
run up to the barrel, heave the dory over 
the side, man it with two hands, haul 
the barrel aboard and pull in on the 
line. 

As the line tautens, the fish often in- 
dulges in vigorous contortions and strug- 
gles, and has been known to tow a dory 
a considerable distance; but, as a rule, 
the capture is not difficult, for your 
New Englander is both muscular and 
expert, and his iron generally reaches a 
vital spot. 

After the fish is hauled up to the dory 
he is dispatched with a sharp lance. 
Then he is towed alongside the schooner 
and is hoisted on deck. 

For several hours the Saucy Sall 
cruised about, but never a fish was 
sighted, although Theodore kept a 
bright lookout from aloft. Captain 
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Peleg Chawner ever and anon glanced 
somewhat reproachfully at me, as [ 
thought, as though I was responsible 
for his bad luck. At one time I thought 
my name was Jonah, and cast my eye 
to windward and to leeward in search of 
a hospitable whale, but there wasn’t one 
in sight. 

Presently I was aroused from my con- 
templation of the horizon by the hoarse 
and excited cry of Theodore, the mate, 
from his lofty perch : 

“Fish broad on the lee beam, and a 
big one at that!” 

“Keep her away!” shouted the skip- 
per, as he let go the mainsheet by the 
run; “hard up with the helm, you 
young lubber, or I’ll bring you up with 
a round turn.” This to the boy Toby, 
who was steering. 

In an instant Captain Peleg was out 
at the bowsprit end, hanging on by 
nothing in particular and firmly grip- 
ping his harpoon. 

“T see him!” he yelled; “he’s right 
ahead ; steady as you go, Toby, you 
beauty.” 

By this time I, too, could see the fish 
plainly, with its large dorsal fin above 
the water. It was motionless, appar- 
ently taking an afternoon nap, proba- 
bly after a huge meal of jellyfish The- 
odore jumped down from aloft and stood 
by the barrel. Slowly and deliberately 
the schooner approached her prey. The 
skipper clenched his teeth and got a 
new grip on his weapon. 

“Starboard your helm a bit !” cried he 
to Toby, and just as the end of the 
bowsprit got over the fish he drove his. 
dart with great force into the back of 
the basking monster. With ajump and 
a splash the stricken fish sped away, the 
line flying out of the tub with amazing 
velocity. Theodore hove the barrel 
overboard just in the nick of time, and 
then climbed aloft to his perch at the 
masthead. 

“Keep your weather eye on the bar- 
rel, Theodore !” shouted Peleg. 

“Aye, aye, Cap! I've got her,” was. 
the cheery response. 

The Saucy Sail followed the barrel 
for perhaps a quarter of an hour, though 
to me it seemed much longer. At 
length the tugging on the line grew 
feebler. The fish was evidently exhaust- 
ed. Theodore hopped down from aloft. 


In the twinkling of an eye the dory was 
overboard, Peleg and Theodore were 1n. 
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it, and a few strokes of the oars brought 
the barrel alongside. It was taken into 
the boat, and then the skipper and the 
mate hauled away vigorously on the 
line, and pulled the fish to the dory. 
He was indeed a big fellow, and when 
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his head cut off, and his carcass lowered 
into the hold, where it was covered with 
ice. When got ashore he was weighed, 
and he tipped the beam at 500 pounds. 

I examined his mouth. It was as free 
from teeth as that of an unweaned babe. 


‘<1 SEE HIM! HE’S RIGHT AHEAD!” (/. 604.) 


he was towed to the schooner he was 
dead as mutton. 

A tackle was hooked onto a strap 
round his tail, and he was hoisted in- 
board in triumph. The iron was cut 
out of his flesh. He was disemboweled, 





Naturalists will tell you that the whole 
dental arrangement exists there in rudi- 
mentary form, but so far as I can learn 
no swordfish has ever yet been har- 
pooned that had attained to the dignity 
of cutting its teeth. 














A MORNING WITH THE SQUIRRELS 


IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


BY B. W. MITCHELL. 


E were to break camp the next 
day and everybody felt glum, 
the more so since that tyrannical 
ogre, Business, was breaking it 

up afull two weeks toosoon. So I went 
to my bunk fully resolved to rise early 
and enjoy a last bout with the squirrels. 
About one o’clock the steady patter of 
rain on the fly of our canvas home 
seemed to forbid even that consolation ; 
but as the dim gray dawn came the rain 
ceased, and I determined to take the last 
chance. 

A hasty jump into my clothes, a stum- 
ble over a sleeping form, an enraged 
grunt, and I wasin the openair. Snatch- 
ing a crust of bread and making sure of 
akola nut in my pocket, I sprang into 
my boat and was off across the beautiful 
clear South Branch, bound three miles 
down along the mountain’s base, where 
I knew a luxuriant hickory grove formed 
a favorite resort for the frisky squirrels. 

The little rascals! They were just 
then—early September—beginning to 
“cut” on the hickories, and I felt sure 
of meeting them. Landing, I plunged 
through a dripping bottom of rankly 
growing tall weeds toward the foot of 
the mountain. A leaden light per- 
meated the misty gloom. Overhead 
troops, battalions, regiments of fleecy 
skurrying cloud-fragments covered the 
sky like ghostly squadrons of flying cav- 
alry. The heavily timbered mountain 
crests loomed above me; in the hollows 
lay dense banks of white fog, like gla- 
ciers sending their icy streams down 
from the heights. It was a forbidding 
day, but I walked rapidly on. 


Crossing a wide meadow-stretch of 


thin wiry grass, 1 saw before me two 
huge thistle plants, in line with me and 
a few feet to the left of my course. 
Now, thistle plants are by no means ter- 
rifying things, so no pains were taken 
to avoidthem. Arriving opposite them 
and about eight feet distant, an evil 
genius prompted me to look toward 
them. What is that study in black and 
white? Heavens! There, right be- 
tween the thistles, with head down al- 
most pressing the nose against the earth, 
body rising in a gradual slope to the 
elevated hips, supported by hind legs, 
stretched to fullest extension, and over 
all a luxuriantly bushy, terrible tail 
cocked high in the air like a banner 
waved defiantly aloft, was the largest 
polecat I ever had the ill luck to meet. 

His black, beady eyes gleamed wick- 
edly at me. I cannot say how I should 
feel in the presence of lion, tiger, or 
grizzly, but I own right up to being 
scared all through by a wood’s pussy. 
The terrible stench affects me at close 
range as would a violent emetic, and I 
had far rather face a real danger than 
this olfactory one. So, as I took in all 
this tail and detail in one swift, horror- 
stricken glance, I made a mighty spring 
to get out of range of his artillery. The 
ground was soaked and oozing ; so were 
my shoes. A quick jump at right an- 
gles to a rapid walk is never wholly safe 
nor steady ; and just here, where safety 
and steadiness were imperative, both 
feet flew beyond control, and I was pros- 
trate on my face before 77. 

They tell of the past rising before 
drowning men. Ten thousand things, 


it seemed, flashed before my mind as I 
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executed this change of base ; but dom- 
inating all, with awful vividness, I saw 
myself sneaking into camp in humilia- 
tion—and nothing else—and heard the 
mocking gibes of my companions. Pos- 
sibly I was prostrate the tenth part of a 
second awaiting the crack o’ doom, but 
it didn’t materialize. Whether the beast 
was so utterly amazed at my antics 
that he forgot what he was there for, or 
whether he took my attitude for an act 
of adoration and so showed mercy, will 
never be known. At all events, he kept 
the peace. I scrambled—or bounced— 
to my feet some way, fled to a safe dis- 
tance and quickly fired. Must I confess 
it? Yes, I will; I’llmakeaclean breast 
of it. I was so utterly rattled that I 
missed him, big as he was, and the whole 
charge, plunging into the ground before 
him, threw mud, grass and roots all over 
him. Why he did not then and there 
perfume the misty atmosphere is be- 
yond comprehension ; but he started to 
amble off, and the next barrel ended the 
episode. 

I soon reached the hickory grove 
along the base and lower slope of the 
mountain, and it was now light enough 
to begin operations. I had expected 
some trouble from the wet foliage, but 
I was not prepared for the perfect fusil- 
lade of drops that rattled down from 
every leaf. It came from near and from 
far, and resounded through the whole 
wood. Hunting by ear was out of the 
question ; one could not have heard a 
bear in the brush, much less the cutting 
of squirrels and the rain of nut shells on 
the ground. Disheartened, I was 
tempted to return to camp; but I sat 
down and scanned the tree tops. Squir- 
rels had been here, for the ground was 
covered with cuttings. I had judged 
rightly; it was their “ usin’ place,” as 
the darkies say. 

Long and vainly I waited; my avail- 
able time was nearly gone and I men- 
tally chalked up a failure. At last, 
however, I was rewarded by seeing the 
graceful leap of a squirrel in the dis- 
tance. Cautiously I stalked him, but 
he saw me and was off with a derisive 
whisk of his brush. Clearly, the moun- 
tain could not go to Mahomet. I ef- 
faced myself against a tree-trunk and 
waited. Presently a big tawny fox 
squirrel leaped from one branch to an- 
other and vanished. He was in a cer- 
tain tree and I knew it. I slipped 
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around my concealing trunk and just 
climbed that tree with my eyes, follow- 
ing out every little branch. At last I 
espied a brownish patch on a slender 
limb. It was too large for a knot; I 
fired and down he came. 

The ice was broken. A fox squirrel to 
open with seemed lucky; if I didn’t 
get many, they would be big fellows, 

-atiently I waited, and the morning 
wore on. Jt was almost time to go back 
to camp and pack, and I was sad at 
heart to think of leaving these superb 
woods and mountains and the free, joy- 
ous life so close to nature. My reflec- 
tions were cut short by a gray furry 
fluff skipping over the leaves to a favor- 
ite breakfast tree. I doubled him up, 
and at the shot the grove seemed alive 
with leaping, bounding, terrified squir- 
rels, darting like gray and tawny streaks 
from branch to branch, from tree-top to 
tree-top, in mad haste. They had come 
in all about me and had been quietly 
feeding, but owing to the incessant pat- 
ter of the drops I had not been able to 
hear them. 

Then followed a brief half hour of 
such squirrel shooting as I have never 
enjoyed. All my shots were running 
ones ; fast as I could thrust in the car- 
tridges, I caught a swift snap shot at a 
leaping squirrel among the tree crowns. 
At one time I had five lying on the 
ground without having had time to 
pick one up. Iran with the lively lit- 
tle rascals, careless of my steps, my eyes 
on the trees above me, stumbling over 
broken limband tangle of brier, loading 
and firing as I ran and fairly laughing 
aloud in the excitement of the sport. 
The ordinary stillness and caution of 
squirrel hunting had been rendered use- 
less by the rain; it was now the open 
pursuit of fleeing gameinsight. In one 
exhilarating half hour I grassed four- 
teen—nine grays, four foxes and one red. 

By that time the sun was blazing 
through the dissipated fogs ; the squir- 
rels had scattered, and my time was 
used up. I have never seen squirrels in 
such numbers, and had the morning 
been dry and quiet, allowing me to hunt 
by ear, I am sure that thirty would have 
been a small estimate for the bag. But 
fourteen were enough to lug over three 
hot miles. A yell of congratulation 
greeted my return ; the inevitable cam- 
era was snapped, and I turned in to 
packing camp stuff like a galley slave. 
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HE bell on the Phantom was striking eight as the gig 
rounded her graceful stern and brought up at the star- 


board gangway. 


valuable prize offered by the club. 


fitted yacht. 
action,”’ as the owner observed. 


* All you will get to eat to-day won’t trouble 
“The 
steward has made a box of corned beef sand- 
wiches, and that will be our plain and sim- 
ple fare, with atoothful of grog to wash 
the grub down, and a pipe to settle 


your digestive organs,” he continued. 


everything. To-day all hands fare 
alike, forward and aft, for we shall have 
no time to waste in devouring luxurious 
kickshaws. We must win that cup.” 

From the critical view of an expert 
yachtsman, everything wasin ship-shapc 
fashion for the race. There wasn’t an 
ounce of superfluous weight aboard. 
The very crew seemed to be character- 
istic of the vital elements of the vessel, 
namely, strength and lightness. Their 
muscular agility was displayed to ad- 
vantage a few moments later, when, 
manning the throat and peak halyards, 
they spread the superb mainsail to woo 
the wind, which, at this time, wasn’t 
particularly strong. I noticed that the 
skipper did not “sweat up” the hal- 
yards too taut, but prudently reserved 
that process for a few minutes before 
weighing anchor, allowing the soft, 
warm breeze to expend its influence on 
the sail and stretch it evenly and gently 
before the final pull was given. 

The skipper sent the mate aloft to 
pass a preventer lashing round the gaff 
and masthead, so as to be prepared for 
the unfortunate contingency of the part- 
ing of the throat halyards. This is a 
precaution seldom taken, but Captain 
Marlin’s custom is to take no risks, and 
to be ready for every possible mishap. 
Judging from the appearance of the sky 
at that time, it did not seem probable 
that the halyards were to be subjected 


The cutter had been completely 
“skinned” for the fray, as she was to compete for a 
Everything had been 
taken ashore that the racing rules permitted, including 
books, cabin fittings, the cooking stove, deck scrub- 
bers, buckets and brooms, mops, and other impedi- 
menta comprised in the equipment of a properly 

The cabin was bare—“ cleared for 














“* GHosT.” 


to any heavy strain; but the weather 
cannot be relied upon, and the carrying 
away of the throat halyards has lost 
many a race which a preventer might 
have saved. 

The club-topsail was handled next, in 
seamanlike style. It is a difficult sail 
toset properly at any time, and, when 
spread or dowsed in a fine sailing 
breeze, has made many a lubber use 
strong language. This particular piece 
of duck was mast-headed cleverly and 
silently, as is always the case in a yacht 
commanded by an able skipper and 
manned by a competent crew. 

Speculations are indulged in as to the 
outlook, Yachts about to compete in 
other classes are criticised, and many 
sage observations, made by the sailors 
concerning wind and weather, find their 
way aft to the quarter-deck, where the 
owner and his amateur tars are smoking 
their pipes and discussing and prognos- 
ticating the coming events of the day. 
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The parting drag* is given to the hal- 
yards, the head-sails are made ready, 
and the anchor is hove short. 

It is half an hour before the time an- 
nounced for the start, and we know that 
the Chairman of the Race Committee is 
no trifler and that the preparatory gun 
will be fired sharp at the hour ap- 
pointed. The outlook is promising. A 
fine sou’wester blows, ruffling the blue 
waters of the bay and making the small 
craft dance to the merry music of wind 
and wave. There is a goodly fleet at 
anchor and a large throng of visitors 
is seen on the veranda of the club-house, 
on the green lawn that almost kisses 
the water’s edge, and on the float, which 
is nearly surrounded by steam and 
naphtha launches, gigs, dinghies and 
other tenders. From a look aloft at the 
fleecy clouds and straggling mares’ tails 
that sail along in the cerulean sky, the 
breeze shows every sign of freshening as 
the day grows older ; and the inevitable 
weather prophets, one or two of whom 
can be found in every yacht’s crew, 
talk sagely of single reefs and coming 
squalls. 

Our yacht is a down-to-date 51-footer, 
fitted with ali modern appliances for 
the winning of cups, including a fin 
keel that would scrape the bottom at 
a depth of more than ten feet, and 
frightens many a flounder from his feed- 
ing grounds. Witch-like she looks, as 
she tugs at her anchor eager to be off. 
Everything alow and aloft is taut and 
trim. Her standing rigging is set up 
as tight as bars of steel. Not a wrinkle 
shows in her well-cut mainsail, set just 
as it ought to be, with no abnormal 
strains visible in throat, peak or after 
leech, and not a symptom of bagginess 
in the whole symmetry of the sail. 
Above this the huge club-topsail is 
spread, stretching ambitiously skyward, 
and this, too, is a choice example of the 
sailmaker’s skill. The head-sails are 
ready for hoisting. The big jib-topsail 
is set in stops ready for breaking out as 
we cross the line, for the first leg of the 
triangular course is a reach with the 
wind abeam, and we shall have to carry 
on sail like a China clipper to get to the 
first mark before our antagonist, the 
Ghost, whose best sailing point is reach- 
ing or running. 

Our boat, the Phantom, though built 
from the same design as the Ghost and 
earrying the same amount of sail, is the 
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better at beating to windward. Once 
get her sheets trimmed in close-hauled 
toa breeze, and she will look up as high 
as any yacht afloat, and, what is more, 
you can rely on the saucy jade to fetch 
and weather any mark she points for, 

The Ghost, though phenomenally fast 
with the wind free, is not quite so good 
at windward work as we are, judging 
from her behavior in four former races, 
when we have given her a good dusting 
with the breeze dead in her teeth. But 
once get the Ghost a-going with the 
wind anywhere from abeam to right aft, 
and the way she slides through the sea 
is exasperating to her opponents on the 
Phantom, who have often had to con- 
template with annoyed admiration the 
shapely contour of the beauty’s counter, 

Who can satisfactorily account for the 
difference in the speed of the two boats ? 
They are like shoes made from the same 
last, of the same material and finish, 
Why is it that one boat beats to wind- 
ward better than the other, and that the 
other reaches and runs faster than her 
rival? Nobody has yet offered a satis- 
factory explanation of this peculiar 
state of affairs, which yachtsmen know 
to exist in all classes of one design. 

But here we are, aboard the Phan. 
tom thirty minutes before gunfire. Our 
sportsmanlike owner and our seaman- 
like skipper are well qualified for the 
coming strife. They know the course 
like their A, B,C. They are acquainted 
with every tide-rip and current likely to 
be encountered. The sailing directions 
are explicit. The crew, amateur and 
professional, are old hands at the busi- 
ness, andif the Prantom doesn’t win the 
cup and the side bet from the Ghost, 
why, all hands will be down in the 
dumps at the end of the race. 

But there is no mention of that das- 
tard word, defeat. Owner and captain 
and crew have an abiding confidence in 
the yacht and in each other, and all 
hands are imbued with enthusiasm and 
zeal. This is apparent’ in every ani- 
mated glance, in each cheery “Aye, aye, 
sir,” in response to orders, and in every 
active movement of body and limb. 

All hands have been through the 
mill before and are accustomed to pull 
together. The skipper knows the “ hang” 
of the boat ; he fully understands how 
to trim sail to the best advantage—just 
how much sheet to give to induce the 
highest rate of speed. The boat herself 
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is balanced like a druggist’s scales, and 
is responsive as a sentient being to the 
slightest touch of the helm. The gear 
is of the best. 

“Now, Captain Marlin,” says the 
owner, “ we'll get up the anchor and take 
a short trial spin across the bay, just 
to limber things before starting.” 

“Break the anchor out, boys,” says 
the skipper, “and stand by to hoist the 
headsails.” 

In a few minutes the anchor is on 
deck and the foresail and jib are hoisted 
to the fast-increasing breeze. Away we 
go on the starboard tack, heeling over 
till the water boils up in the lee scup- 
pers and an occasional spray comes in- 
board on the weather bow. 

As we pass through the fleet at an- 
chor many admiring eyes examine us 
critically from quarter-deck and bridge ; 
and many binoculars are leveled in our 
direction as we swiftly glide toward the 
open bay, where we shall feel the true 
force of the breeze and see whether the 
club-topsail will be too much for her 
with sheets flattened in. 

Captain Marlin is at the helm, with 
the owner beside him. Both view the 
sails with expert glances, quick to dis- 
cover imperfections in fit or trim. The 
mainsail retains its shape admirably, 
because it has been beautifully stretched 
by a sailor and not “monkeyed with” 
by a countryman from an inland vil- 
lage. The jibis pulling magnificently, 
and the foresail is attending strictly to 
business. 

As soon as we reach the bay, away 
from the shelter of the protecting head- 
land, we get the full strength of the 
wind, which, indeed, pipes high. A 
squall strikes us, and we careen under 
its influence till the lee rail—a mere 
batten—is almost awash. The skipper 
luffs a little until the fore leech of the 


mainsail quivers, but this seems to dead- . 


en the Phantom's way very little. She 
is off, with a gleaming white bone in 
her teeth and showing a great burst of 
speed. 

“Ready about!” 

“ Helm’s a-lee.’ 

The boat swings into the wind like a 
top, and before you can say Jack Robin- 
son she is filled and away on the other 
tack. But only a yachtsman can ap- 
preciate the smart handling of the craft. 
The setting up of the topmast-back- 
stay while the vessel is in stays is work 
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for men who are actually alive and 
haven't a lazy bone in their bodies. The 
same remark applies to trimming the 
head-sheets. Of course there are “ be- 
laying marks” showing where they are 
to be made fast, but smartness must 
prevail first, last, and all the time in 
these days of rapid-spinning boats. 

And so back we fly through the 
squadron, most of them now under 
way. We luff up in the wind’s eye for 
a minute or so and get another pull on 
the jib halyards, sweating them up quite 
hard. We see the jib-topsail clear for 
breaking out from the stops ; and while 
we dodge about with head-sheets hauled 
to windward, waiting for the preparatory 
gun, we see the Ghost making for us and 
realize that if we are to secure the ad- 
vantage of the windward berth and 
first away we must keep our weather 
eyes skinned. 

And mighty pretty our sleek-looking 
rival appears, with the sun shining on 
her creamy sails just new from the loft, 
but bearing the impress of artistic de- 
sign and splendid fit. The only dif- 
ference between Ghost and Phantom is 
that the first-named is painted black, 
while Phantom is resplendent in a snow- 
white garb. Captain Spike, the Ghost's 
skipper, a bronzed, bearded man of 
massive build, is steering, and as he 
passes under our stern we wave our 
hands or doff our caps in courteous 
salute. For although both ships are 
manned by sturdy fighters, yet we 
heartily respect each other, as gallant 
and honorable foes are wont to do in the 
domain of yachtdom. 

“ Bang!” goes the preparatory gun, 
which conveys the information that our 
class will start in five minutes. Our 
owner had timed his watch by the 
chronometer on the club boat early that 
morning, and both timepieces agree to 
a fraction of a second. It is to be a fly- 
ing start, and the two rival skippers, 
Spike and Marlin, are equally famous 
for getting away with the gun, and 
both are past masters in the art of sea- 
jockeying for a commanding position 
on the line. It is most interesting to 
watch the manoeuvres of the two cap- 
tains. The yachts circle round and 
round each other like two kittens at 
play, while the owners, with watches in 
hand, call out the time 

“One minute gone’ says our owner. 
“One minute gone,” repeats the alert 
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skipper ; “ hard-a-lee!”” About she goes 
once more. “Two minutes gone,” is 
soon heard, followed by another tack. 
“Three gone!” Then an anxious 
pause. “Four gone!” says our owner. 
We ere at this time some considerable 
distance from the line, but fast ap- 
proaching it, although our foresail-sheet 
is hauled to windward. To leeward, 
and a dozen lengths astern, is the Ghost. 

“Four minutes fifty seconds,” says 
our owner. 

“Let draw the foresail; break out 
the jib-topsail,” are the skipper’s next 
commands, and for the ten seconds that 
follow we are ali on tenterhooks. If 
we cross the imaginary line between 
the committee's steamer and the mark- 
boat before the signal is given we shall 
have to go back and cross the line again. 
It is indeed an anxious moment, 

“ Fifty-five seconds, fifty-six, fifty- 
seven 

“ Will they never fire?” think I. 

“ Fifty-eight, fifty-nine - 

“The gun!” 

“Hurrah, hurrah! you gauged her 
beautifully,” says the owner to the skip- 
per, on whose mahoganized mug there 
grows a gratified grin. 

“ Ghost is ten seconds after the gun,” 
observed the owner, “ but I guess she’ll 
pick that up and more too, on this leg, 
alone.” 

The Phantom is now hissing along 
with the wind on the port beam, the 
main-boom well eased off, the jib-topsail 
doing gigantic work, and the other sails 
contributing their share toward impel- 
ling the fairylike fabric onward to the 
next goal, six nautical miles away. Not 
a quiver or a wrinkle in all the vast ex- 
panse of muslin extended to the breeze. 
The yacht’s sharp cutwater cleaves the 
blue sea, making little or no disturbance, 
but the fleecy foam travels aft with the 
speed of a mill-race and leaves a glitter- 
ing wake astern. All the crew have 
come abaft the mast, and are up to wind- 
ward as far as they can get. The yacht 
heels over in the puffs at times until the 
lee rail is under, and the water occasion- 
ally threatens to bubble up to the sky- 
lights, but never gets there. It is indeed 
glorious racing. Nobody has the slight- 
est idea of shortening canvas, What she 
can't carry she must drag. 

The skipper keeps his eyes on the 
sails and on the compass. He never 
dreams of looking astern to see how 
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his friend Captain Spike, of the Ghost, 
is coming along. No yacht-racing skip- 
per ever does look astern while he is 
steering. It would be a breach of an 
old tradition unpardonable in a profes- 
sional. Our owner, however, watcl.es 
our opponent quite carefully, and con- 
fides to me in a whisper that he fears 
she will overhaul us and pass us to wind- 
ward before we reach the mark at the 
end of the first leg. “It is in the beat 
back from the second mark that we shall 
have him at our mercy. Weare con- 
siderably faster to windward in a blow 
like this, and if it pipes any harder he 
will have to takein his club-topsail, and 
then he is our meat, sure,” he added. 

But there is no sign of shortening 
canvas on the Ghost, Captain Spike 
will hang on to the great sail until the 
topmast goes over the side rather than 
be beaten at “ cracking on” by Captain 
Marlin. As a matter of fact, Ghost 
stands up to her work very well indeed, 
‘heeling over to the pressure of the puis- 
sant breeze only a mere trifle more 
than Phantom. 

Other boats are competing in the re- 
gatta—a number of crack schooners and 
some of the new-fangled knockabouts— 
all of which carry single reefs in their 
mainsails and small jibs. It is evident, 
too, that even with this moderate sail 
they have as much as they can stagger 
under. We, however, have too much to 
do in the way of paying attention to our 
own craft and our immediate opponent 
to particularly regard the doings of the 
rest of the fleet. 

One thing that strikes me exceedingly 
is the splendid way that Phantom steers. 
One of the old-time racing boats would 
have been yawing about in rampant 
style in a breeze as potent as is now 
blowing. The helmsman would have 
all he could do to keep her on her course, 
the prevailing tendency of the ancient 
type being to gripe to windward most 
damnably. Yacht architects have made 
great progress since then,and the modern 
craft are balanced so exquisitely that they 
show little or no proneness to gripe, even 
with the wind abeam or on the quarter. 
/ hantom carries her rudder nearly amid- 
ships, only taking a spoke or two of 
weather helm. Captain Marlin steers 


her with one hand, and keeps as cool as 
a cucumber, 

Meanwhile Ghost crawls up on us, inch 
by inch and foot by foot, her aim being 

















to pass us to windward and to blanket 
us. This we will never permit without 
a hard fight. 

We are now half way to the first mark, 
the wind.continuing true and strong—an 
ideal breeze for racing. The sea is not 
steep enough as yet to do us any harm 
when we trim in our sheets for the final 
beat; but before this shall come to pass 
we have a leg to sail with the wind dead 
aft, and even now the men are making 
sure that the spinnaker gear is all in 
readiness for setting that enormous sail 
immediately after rounding the first 
mark. We are going to do our prettiest 
to get the better of Ghost at the turn, 
and the yacht that gets the spinnaker 
boom down first and the sail broken out 
most quickly has a big advantage. 

I can’t help remembering how a mis- 
hap to her spinnaker caused Valkyrie IT. 
to lose her last race with Vigi/ant, and I 
express a silent but fervent hope that 
nothing untoward may occur to stop the 
smart setting of our own good sail. 

But now the sly and swift Ghost is 
crawling up, pointing her bowsprit for 
our weather quarter, with the intent, if 
possible, of establishing an overlap and 
a consequent blanket. This leads to a 
luffing match which is mighty interest- 
ing whileit lasts. The more we luff the 
faster we fly, and at last we get so far 
ahead that we are able to bear away on 
our course again and still maintain the 
lead. 

Now, what do you think is the next 
artful move of the skipper of the Ghost ? 
That fellow is as cunning as a wagon- 
load of monkeys. Seeing that he cannot 
pass us to windward, he eases his sheets 
a little, and, with a great spurt of speed 
which fairly took our breath away, walks 
through our lee like lubricated light- 
ning and tries to luff up across our bows 
and so get the weather gauge. 

But it isn’t Captain Marlin’s watch 
below exactly. That ancient and tarry 
one has his eyes wide open and his wits 
all about him. He also luffs in time to 
establish an overlap, and so he balks 
the blanketing dodge of Captain Spike, 
who is thus hoist with his own petard. 
This skirmish shows the advantage of 
getting the lead at the start. Had Ghost 
crossed the line first we could never 
have caught her, but asit is we are able 
to prevent her from passing us. And 
to the undying fame of our sterling skip- 
per, by the exercise of all the devices 
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known to the sea-jockey, we actually 
round the mark first! 

As we whirl round the raft from whose 
flagstaff the club burgee is noisily flap- 
ping, the main-boom is eased off hand- 
somely by the owner and myself, while 
the rest of the boys busy themselves 
with the spinnaker. As the boom is 
lowered, the sail neatly done up in stops 
is smartly hoisted to the topmast head. 
The after guy is hauled aft, the outhaul 
is manned, and with three tugs on the 
sheet the big sail bellies to the blast 
and pulls nobly. 

Now a more powerful puff than ever 
smites the Phantom. Its force makes 
the spinnaker boom up-end and the 
spinnaker itself puff out like a balloon. 
But both spar and duck are of the best 
and no misfortune befalls them. The 
balloon jib-topsail now takes the place 
of No. 2, so that if the wind shifts we 
shall be ready for it. When this is done 
all hands lie aft so as to lift her bow as 
much as’ possible, while not burying 
her counter, and, standing up so as 
to catch every breath of wind that is 
going to waste, are regaled on beer 
and sandwiches, which the steward 


passes round. He, like the willing and 


zealous fellow that he is, has been pull- 
ing and hauling with the rest of the 
crowd, and is puffing like a porpoise 
after the unusual exertion. 

In planning the day’s campaign it has 
been settled that we shall steer a direct 
course from the first to the second 
mark. We know that we have no 
chance to run before the wind so fast 
as the Ghost, which is now only twenty 
seconds astern of us, and is bound to 
PASS us in spite of everything. Thus, 
‘we waste no time in jockeying. 

And glide past us she does, silently 
and slowly like the ghost that she is, 
her spinnaker and main booms forming 
the base of a lofty pyramid of canvas, 
arched out to the swelling breeze. The 
lapping waves break in milky foam 
under her counter, the spray sparkling 
like diamonds in the golden sunshine. 
Her crew look proud and exultant at 
their victory. 

But the demon of despair affects us 
not. We know what our stanch and 
noble craft will do when we haul on a 
wind for the final homeward thresh. 
So we light our pipes, and grin and bear 
our temporary defeat like the stoics of 
old. Meanwhile, we recollect that we 
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shall have to gybe round the next mark 
and realize that this will be quite a 
ticklish job in so stiff a breeze. To luff 
round a stakeboat is easy as eating, but 
to swing over a main-boom as long as 
ours from one quarter to the other with 
the huge club-topsail aloft requires cool- 
ness, skill and judgment. Besides, we 
want to make as clever and close a turn 
as possible, so as not to be swept too far 
to leeward before flattening in sheets 
and starting on our long windward beat. 

All has been provided for, however. 
We see all hands on the Gost taking in 
the balloon jib-topsail and getting ready 
to dowse the spinnaker, for now the 
stakeboat looms mighty near and the 
great struggle of the day is at hand. 

“Take in the jib-topsail!” cries our 
skipper, and this is an easy task, for the 
enormous sail is almost becalmed. It 
is soon spilled, stopped up and bundled 
below. Foresail and jib are neatly set 
and their sheets trimmed down to the 
marks. 

“See the spinnaker gear clear for 
taking in,” is the next command. And 
this being done, there is silence for 
the next minute or two. All hands 
gather round the mast. One hand 
stands by to let go the outhaul, another 
the halyards, while all get ready to 
grapple with and spill and smother the 
bellying duck and bring it into sub- 
jection to the deck. 

We are almost on top of the mark 
when the skipper sings out: “In 
spinnaker !” 

As the outhaul is slacked, the men, 
grabbing the foot of the sail, lug it in, 
and, spilling the wind out of the flapping 
canvas, wrestle with it and victoriously 
overcome it, until it lies an inert mass at 
their feet. The boom is then topped up 
and all hands lie aft to tend the main- 
sheet, which is stretched along the deck 
to rally in quickly. The jib and fore- 
sail are set already and trimmed down 
tothe marks. A couple of men stand 
by ready to “come up” the topmast- 
backstay and get it set up on the other 
side before an undue strain comes on 
the spar. 

“ Now, boys, haul in the main-sheet,” 
says the skipper as he shifts the helm 
so as to bring the wind on the other 
quarter. Hand over hand the men 
drag in the boom, pulling as if for dear 
life. The wind pipes so breezily that 


the skipper has as much as he can do to 
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gybe the boat so as to make a close turin 
round the mark and carry away nothing. 

The boom comes over with a whirl 
and a rush, and is checked by a turn 
round the cleat. The yacht flies up in 
the wind, but is met with the helm and 
the head-sails, and there we are, close- 
hauled on the port tack, with three 
strakes of the lee deck under water and 
a devil of a strain on the topmast. The 
yacht, as she comes to the wind, takes a 
header into a big green sea and floods 
the deck. This is her first fault of the 
day, and we cheerfully forgive her, not 
minding the wetting, and making up 
our minds for a hard tussle home against 
wind and sea. 

Now that we have fairly settled down 
to windward work, we have time to. look 
after our opponent. We see that she, 
too, has rounded without parting a rope- 
yarn. She is ahead of us, and a wee bit 
towindward. We notice that she is be- 
ing “nipped,” the luff of her mainsail 
shaking all the time. She isn’t quite so 
stiff as we are, and her immense club- 
topsail will bury her if her skipper will 
only give it a chance. He is afraid to 
take it in, for he knows that before he 
could get his “thimble-header ” set we 
should work out half a mile on his 
weather, so he sails her close, and prays 
that the wind may lull. 

Captain Marlin, on the contrary, gives 
it to Phantom hammer and tongs, let- 
ting her go clean through the water 
with the sails ramping full. The decks 
to leeward are wet, but little does that 
concern us, for we know that when we 
go about on the other tack we shall be 
able to cross our rival’s bows, unless 
she also goes about. And so it comes 
to pass. The next “ board” assures us 
that the race is ours, unless we get 
crippled. We plant ourselves on the 
weather of the Ghost and stick to her, 
tack and tack. We keep her jammed 
under our lee, in chancery, as it were; 
and there she remains until we cross 
the line, a winner by 2m. 42s. 

We come to anchor, furl the sails, 
send in a certificate that we have com- 
plied with all the sailing rules of the 
match, and hoist another winning flag 
to join our already long string. Then 
the steward is sent ashore, and he quickly 
returns with a fine feed for the crew, 
which is vastly enjoyed by them, after 
drinking a “horn” apiece to the further 
success of the Phantom and her owner. 
























VERY lawful form 
of duck-shooting 
has its enthusias- 
tic followers, who 

are ready to maintain 
the superiority of their 
favorite method over all others. One 
lover of the ten-gauge vows that the 
most enjoyable shooting in the world is 
over decoys; another finds his greatest 
pleasure in punting, in sneak-box, wad- 
ing, or flight-shooting, as the case may 
happen to be. All of these men agree 
upon one point, z. ¢., that duck-shooting 
is the best of all shooting, the open ques- 
tion being which form of it is the most 
fascinating. 

My own opinion of sport with any 
kind of waterfowl is that it is good 
enough for any man—if he cannot ex- 
change it for an experience with quail, 
grouse, or cock. For some unknown 
reason I never enthused over duck, 
though my shooting career began ina 
district whichthen was a veritable para- 
dise for wildfowl. Some of the best 
marshes about lakes Erie and St. Clair 
lay within easy reach of my home; 
most of my sporting cronies paid more 
attention to duck than they did to all 
other game, yet I put in two-thirds more 
time on the uplands, In all likelihood 
’twas the lackof “dog-work” that kept me 
from the marshes upon many occasions. 

The country between the two lakes 
was almost without a peer in the matter 
of quantity and variety of game. Large 
tracts of it were covered with heavy 
forest ; other tracts were scrubby low- 
lands, beloved of quail, cock and rab- 
bits, while about the lakes and more im- 
portant streams spread miles upon miles 
of marsh, with rice, rush and grass ga- 
lore. The game-list of this territory 
included deer, turkey, grouse (ruffec 
and pinnated), quail, cock, snipe, hare, 
rabbit, goose, duck of many varieties, 
swan, crane, and lesser waders too 
numerous to mention. Very frequently 
one day's bag would include half adozen 
or more varieties of game. Hence a 


man was at liberty to please himself, 
and if he preferred shooting overa good 
dog he could enjoy all the fun he wanted 
without going near the haunts of the 
waterfowl. 


To watch the work of well- 
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broken dogs has ever been a most de- 
lightful occupation for me, and so I beat 
fields and prowled through covers while 
the other fellows were knocking down 
their web-footed prizes. Strangely 
enough, considering my almost indiffer- 
ence to duck-shooting, the first head of 
game I ever kiiled was a duck, and a 
no-good duck at that. It was a hooded 
merganser (Lophodytes cucullatus), “fan- 
head,’ as we called him, and his capture 
was such a triumph that it seems to be 
forever fixed in my memory. 

The whole scene and the circum- 
stances which led up to it arise fresh as 
ever while I write. The time was in 
the spring, April, as the open season 
then ended on the first of May. I was 
not quite nine years old, being a June 
colt, and my people did not think that a 
gun was thesafest thing for me to have. 
A beauty, of the good old stub-twist, 
muzzle-loading type, an expensive piece, 
built to order over-sea, was promised 
me when I attained the dignity of nine 
years, but with the condition that I first 
passed a certain school examination. 

Did I pass? Well, rather—I’d have 
taken a degree if they’d thrown in a 
dog! However, that did not occur till 
June. Like any other mortal boy, I 
couldn’t wait to fairly earn my reward. 
I crammed away at my exams till I 
knew that 1 was more than one full day 
ahead on my school work; then I bor- 
rowed a single-barrel gun from a friend, 
played truant for a day and followed 
wild-fowling: 

I sneaked up the river for two miles 
(I could go to the very bend now), saw 
three ducks in a back-water under some 
willows, stalked them carefully and 
killed the fan-head drake. When I saw 
him floating dead and in danger of being 
borne away by the current, | threw the 
gun down in the mud, plunged into the 
ice-cold water and retrieved my game 
for myself. It was cold work, but sultry 
compared to the reception my people 
gave me When they learned that their 
innocent offspring had played hookey, 
and, what was worse, had acquired a cer- 
tain knowledge of firearms without 
their assistance. 

In time I graduated from marsh-col- 
lege as a capable duck slayer. Since 
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then I have enjoyed good shooting and 
had experiences over decoys, at punting, 
flight and wading. It has been my lot 
to shoot duck on some of the best 
grounds of this continent—about Erie 
and St. Clair, the St. Lawrence, certain 
lakes of northern Ontario and of Wis- 
consin, the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
the sloughs of the Dakotas and of the 
great plains of the Canadian Northwest; 
and, after all, I’d sooner walk up to a 
pointing dog ina quail coverthanstand in 
the line of the hottest flight thatever flew. 

It must not be imagined that I neg- 
lected the duck altogether in the days 
when all kinds of sport were available. 
I had my turns at them every year; in 
the spring, when it was lawful but fool- 
ish to shoot, and in the fall, when the 
great flights came down from the north. 
And there was another time, when the 
season opened on the first of September, 
when I used to haunt the marshes. Then 
cock and snipe were the only other game 
in season, and a bit of flight-shooting 
usually wound up the day. Flapper- 
shooting I never cared much about; it 
always appeared to be mere butchery, 
but by the first of September the duck 
could fly well. The snipe and cock 
grounds bordered the duck marshes, and 
if one failed to find plenty of the smaller 
game, he could always put in a day wad- 
ing for duck with satisfactory results. I 
preferred wading to flight, punting or 
shooting over decoys. 

It was warm work and hard, for one 
had to keep moving all day to accom- 
plish much. There was plenty of mud 
and the worst kind of footing in the 
bogs, but a dog could be taken along, 
and on the whole it was fairish fun. I 
have a vivid remembrance of the last 
day I put in on Dover plains, a broad 
expanse of marsh extending from the 
mouth of the Thames for miles along 
the shore of St. Clair. Hundreds of 
thousands of duck have been killed on 
that ground and on the equally broad 
Raleigh plains, lying upon the opposite 
side of the Thames. Yet, in spite of the 
years of slaughter, the gathering hosts of 
wildfowl assembled season after season, 
until a lowering of the level of the great 
lakes caused the marshes to partially 
dry up. Quite recently portions of the 
grounds have been closely preserved, 
but an outsider can still have some shoot- 
ing, especially if he is on the ground 
early in the season. 
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The way I came to pay my last visit 
to Dover plains was this: I was enjoy- 
ing a holiday at home, in a town some 
miles above the big marshes. I had 
done a little cock-shooting, but the 
weather was very warm, birds were few, 
and the chief amusements had been 
cricket in the afternoon, canoeing in the 
evening, and fishing at odd hours. A 
friend of mine was anxious to do the 
proper, so he got up a stag-party, ac- 
companied by a supper and a game of 
draw. He fired his family for the time, 
and invited half a dozen old cronies of 
mine to gather together. Now, I drew 
long moons ago ; in the West I had pur- 
chased a fair knowledge of the value of 
a hand, and had ceased to find joy in 
besting my friend or being bested by 
him, so the game did not interest me. 
But I believe in other fellows having 
their fun, and looked on cheerfully. 
When the guests had robbed their host 
of ali moneys that good breeding could 
countenance, we had supper and a chat. 

Quoth the host to me, “ Now, you old 
owl, you’ve had no fun, and you've 
glowered at us very patiently. We will 
now talk rod and gun till two o’clock. 
Then all you fellows must get out of 
here ; my family’s liable to get back.” 

We talked shoot forthwith, and in the 
course of time our host remarked: “I've 
got a gun with a history. It’s the big- 
gest kicker onrecord. It’skicked many 
men, but seldom had to kick the same 
man twice. It’s been given away, sold, 
traded, and once it lay at the bottom of 
the Sni, after it kicked two men out of 
a skiff. I have a notion to present it to 
our friend, just to hear his tale of woe 
after he uses it once.” 

The gun was produced from a case 
and handed to me for an opinion. It 
was a top-snap, cylinder, twelve-gauge, 
weighing seven and one-quarter pounds, 
and it probably cost one hundred and 
fifty dollars. It seemed to me to bea 
neat-looking, useful sort of piece, and I 
noticed when trying its fit that it was 
unusually straight in the stock. I laid 
it down with a remark to the effect that 
there was no logical reason why it should 
kick harder than any other gun of the 
same weight. 


Our host laughed and said: “ Hear 


him ; just as smart as some of the others. 
Now, I'll present the gun to him, on 
condition that he uses it one full day 
and gives me one-half of what he kiils.” 























Under the circumstances I thought I 
might as well accept, for I took no stock 
in the gun’s extraordinary kicking pow- 
ers. It was put back in the case, and 
when the party broke up I carried the 
_entire outfit with me:...My friend D 
walked my way, and he laughed and 
said that he knew the gun well, and that 
it had blackened more jaws than one. I 
pooh-poohed the story, and declared 
that I wanted no better fun than to test 
my new property. The upshot of the 
matter was that I was asked to go for a 
day’s ducking with D——. We agreed 
to start the next day and paddle down 
to a small fish-shanty which stood be- 
side the river near the best part of the 
marsh. 

I had a lot of shells loaded with three, 
three and one-half and four drachms of 
black powder and an ounce of number 
seven shot. I intended starting with 
the lighter charge and learning what 
the gun’s kicking amounted to. The 
straight stock I did not mind; in fact, I 
overlooked it entirely. 

We got away about noon and paddled 
leisurely down stream. In the canoe 
were a supply of trolling tackle, shoot- 
ing-gear,enough grub for two days, and 
last, but by no means unimportant, Jess, 
a black, white and tan setter. She was 
a great worker in wet ground and 
liked to retrieve duck. She was also 
accustomed to the sport as we proposed 
to have it, and knew enough to keep 
‘quiet and attend to business. 

When we had reached the marshy 
country I thought of the kicker and de- 
cided to try a few shots at coots before 
the light failed. But D—— threw outa 
troll and almost immediately hooked a 
big black bass. No sooner was this 
good fish boated than a pickerel took 
the troll, and finally we got so interested 
‘in the fishing that dusk crept on us un- 
awares. As a result the gun was not 
taken from its case till after supper, 
when the only light was from a small 

‘smudge-fire started to protect us from 

the clouds of mosquitoes. 

We slept in our war-paint in a couple 
of bunks the shanty contained, and the 
night dragged very slowly. When day 
found us we were savage from ceaseless 
conflicts with mosquitoes, sore from con- 
tact with boards, and stale from lying in 
our clothes. But the river was only one 
Stride away, and to strip and plunge in 
was a simple remedy for all our woes. 
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The bath put us in fine fettle, and be- 
fore we had completed breakfast we 
saw black duck moving in the distance. 
The sight of game quickened our move- 
ments, and before the sun had climbed 
many yards,above the vast green level 
of the marsh we were ready. Jess 
found and pointed a lone snipe within 
forty yards of the shanty and D—— 
killed neatly. As we moved through 
the long grass a land-rail got up clum- 
sily before me, and more in fun than 
earnest I determined to open the season 
on him. He was flapping away at about 
half range, and I cut loose one barrel 
and promptly followed with the second, 
as I saw that I had missed. To my 
utter amazement the fool-bird went se- 
renely on and at last tumbled into the 
grass of his own accord. D ’s eyes 
twinkled mischievously as he asked, 
“Well, does she kick a bit, after all?” 

“Not a bit,” I replied, which was 
true, but I couldn’t understand the 
double miss. 

D—— began to laugh and said, “I 
like your style of shooting rail. That 
was very pretty work for a starter.” 

I had nothing to say, for a man 
who'll stand up in cold blood and muff 
a rail at thirty yards with both barrels 
is not entitled to the floor. I was in- 
clined to attribute the bird’s escape to 
sheer carelessness on my part, but I had 
more to learn that day. While we were 
passing a clump of rushes Jess routed 
out a bittern and I remembered that I 
wanted a few feathers. 

Now, the bittern is as easy a mark as 
a bird can be, and this poor duffer was 
as lazy a flier as could be found. To 
toss up the gun and cut him down wasa 
simple task, yet I muffed him, with both 
barrels, too ! 

D was at once gleeful and sarcas- 
tic. In ordinary form I could kill at 
least two birds to his one and he knew 
it, andthe knowledge only added zest to 
his delight. He roasted me cheerfully, 
but we had little time for nonsense. The 
reports of my gun alarmed a pair of 
gray duck which rose from a pond some 
distance ahead. We crouched in the 
grass and watched them circle. Atlast 
they headed in our direction and event- 
ually passed over us, flying a few yards 
apart, but well within range. 

“Take the one on the left,” I said to 
D as the guns came up. Out of the 
tail of my eye I saw feathers fly from 
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his bird,-and his second barrel roared in 
my ear as I essayed to stop my duck. 
‘But something was wrong. The bird 
towered and moved rapidly away while 
D ’s came struggling down with a 
broken wing. Jess chased after it and 
soon brought it back, greatly to D ’s 
satisfaction. As he put it in his coat, he 
asked: “ What’s the matter with you 
to-day? You should have scored that 
time; it was an easy chance.” 

I felt pretty warm and foolishly re- 
marked that it might be the number 
seven shot, the gun, or me that was to 








blame. One always blames the shot, or 
something, for one’s own bad marks- 
manship, and D reminded me of 





that fact more times than were abso- 
lutely necessary. We worked slowly for- 
ward through beds of tall rushes fringed 
with rice. The footing was bad and the 
sun scorched us freely, and in half an 
hour I felt that wading for duck was 
not an unadulterated joy. Of course, 
D ’s chaffing was the real cause of 
my irritation, for, it my shooting had 
been all right, trifling annoyances would 
have been overlooked. 

For some time we saw no duck, but 
when matters seemed most unpromising 
we made an important discovery. We 
reached a bed of densely growing rushes 
which covered perhaps fifty acres. We 
halted to decide whether it would be 
better to force a way through the growth 
or go around it. Jess evinced keen in- 
terest in the rushes and moved care- 
fully about the edge of the bed. Aswe 
watched her, I heard a low chattering 
as of many duck assembled near the 
centre of the cover. 

“There must be a pond, probably a 
large one, in there,” I said to D “and 
if so, it contains all the duck belonging to 
this marsh.” 

A big black duck rose heavily, utter- 
ing a gruff'signal to unseen comrades. 

“Don't shoot, for your life,” I whis- 
pered to D as we sunk from sight. 
“There’s rafts of duck; we must get 
them up and away without scaring them 
too much.” 

He was a bit dubious on -he matter, 
but finally agreed to do as I said. After 
making him pledge himself not to fire, 
we stole into the rushes, moving inward 
about ene hundred yards. At last I 
caught a glimpse of a broad pond coated 
with lily-pads—and ducks! 

Several hundred fowl were in view, 
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and from every direction in the cover 
sounded the rustling, splashing and 
gabble of others. We remained hidden 
for a few moments ; then I slapped the 
gun-stock smartly with my hand and 
imitated the mallard's alarm signal. A 
single duck at once rose and sped away, 
quacking loudly. A dozen others got 
up within twenty yards of us, and in- 
stantly the air was filled with cries of 
alarm and the whishing of rapid wing- 
beats. 

As the last of these birds left, there 
came a sudden roar of pinions, and a 
mass of black duck sprang above the 
green and streamed away in a glistening 
torrent. We watched them rapidly les- 
sening in the hazy distance and heard 
the softening clamor of their cries—the 
hoarse quack of the black beauties, the 
rasping “me-ack-me-ack”’ of mallard, 
the whistling of widgeon and the 
quavering ‘“oo-eek-oo-eek” of wood 
duck. The long procession must have 
contained nearly a thousand fowl of 
various kinds, and the sight of them, 
if nothing more, was worth something. 

“They'll come back in twos and 
threes and small family parties, and 
you'll cali me blessed for not letting 
you shoot,” I exclaimed to D : 

*’Dunno about that; it’s new to me, 
but in my opinion you're a big duffer. 
Why, man alive, I could have knocked 
six out of that last lot, and they were 
black duck, too,” he added, half sav- 
agely. 

We took up commanding positions 
and prepared to test the wisdom of my 
method. We waited—we kept on wait- 
ing! For full an hour we stood in the 
trying sunshine. Our nostrils were 
filled with steamy, unpleasant odors; 
our feet kept working deep into the 
black ooze, compelling us to tramp 
down new lots of rushes, to avoid get- 
ting mired outright. I began to grow 
nervous, for it looked as though I had 
made a bad blunder. Jess stood beside 
me patiently biding the issue. Half of 
her body was buried in mud and slimy 
water, but the poor thing watched the 
sky with strange intentness. She knew 
more about duck than D did. At 








the moment when patience had ceased 
to be a virtue I heard a splash from 
D—’s direction, followed by an explo- 
sion of fiery Saxon speech. 

“What's the matter, old man? 
ting tired?” 


Get- 














“No! Confound you and your freaks; 
I'm getting out of a rat-hole!” he 
roared. “Of all the fool schemes I ever 
was in, this is the worst. Wait till I 
get you to the river ; I'll duck you!” 

He shut up just in time. I had re- 
laxed my watch while he stormed, but 
wise old Jess was more reliable. From 
her nostrils came a low, whistling 
whine, full of meaning. She quivered 
with excitement, and well she might. 
Far away a thin black line showed 
plainly against the sky. She cocked 
her ears, looked at me and sank lower 
in her uncomfortable bed. I crouched 
and warned D——. “Lie low; mark to 
right. I'll call them.” 

The line came steadily on until I 
could count seven black duck. I vent- 
ured to call once, and the line swerved 
slightly until the birds were headed 
directly for my stand. Nearer and 
nearer they swept, till I could hear the 
rush of their bodies through the air and 
the musical “ whew-ew-ew-whew” of 
their pinions. When the lot were di- 
rectly above D he stood up and 
fired both barrels, killing two with the 
first, but failing with the second. The 
rest towered at once, climbing swiftly 
at different angles. Two atforded easy 
marks, and I swung from one to the 
other and expected to see both fall. To 
my confusion, nothing save additional 
fright affected the duck, and in a mo- 
ment they had gone. Jess eyed them 
longingly, then started to retrieve 
D 's pair, 

A lively half-hour followed. Single 
duck, pairs, half-dozens and whole ratts 
showed in turn against the sky, and 
came whizzing down onus, A “bald- 
head” tempted me first, and sped away 
safely, in spite of two ounces of shot. 
Every blessed duck that had left the 
pond returned. All combined offered 
one of the finest opportunities to make 
a handsome bag that I have enjoyed at 
that style of shooting. D got sadly 
rattled by the multitude of chances and 
blazed away as fast as he could shove 
shells into his smoking gun. He claimed 
that he knocked down at least twenty- 
five duck, and he did get Jess to bring 
him thirteen beauties. 

When the fun was hottest I had 
emptied about ten shells. Cross shots, 
towerers, incomers, straightaways, I 
tried them all. At last a fat gray duck 











Swung almost within reach, then flew 
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straightaway, paying nct the slightest 
attention to my double salute. Imme- 
diately after that I made a bee line for 
the river. D had been too busy to 
notice what I had been doing, but he 
marked my hasty retreat and called out 
sharply: 

“Where the mischief are you going ? 
You will spoil it all moving about so!” 

I sung out: “ Take ’em all and wel- 
come ; I’m going to the river to find out 
what’s wrong with this infernal gun, or 
to chuck it into twenty feet of water.” 
Out of all my easy chances I had not 
touched one feather, so far as I knew. 

As I neared the river a teal whizzed 
past me from behind. It was going 
as teal know how to do, and I tried a 
hasty shot. In my hurry I did not bring 
the strange gun truly to my shoulder, 
and I could not help pulling the trigger, 
though I knew that the muzzle was ap- 
parently a foot too low for its mark. To 
my intense surprise, the teal doubled up 
like a rag and fell dead nearly sixty 
yards away. It was a long shot, and 
would have been a clinking good one if 
I had meant to shoot asI did. It showed 
conclusively that the gun could throw 
shot with the best of them, and that I 
must have been over-shooting every- 
thing else fired at. 

There were plenty of coot lurking in 
the reeds on either side of the river, and 
I soon started one. He went pattering 
over the surface, and I let him go about 
thirty yards before firing. The first 
charge passed clear over him, as I saw 
by where it struck the water. A second 
coot started, and by holding what would 
have been some distance too low for the 
gun I had previously used. I killed him. 
The way the bird gave up suggested 
that the baffling gun was a rare good 
one if held aright. 

Another coot was presently routed 
out, and I allowed him to go as far as 
one could expect the best gun made 
to prove effective. At the report he 
dropped as dead as the others. This 
shot really surprised me, for the best 
gun I had ever handled could not have 
done better. I tried once more to make 
sure and scored as neat a long-range 
kill as is to my credit. I felt that I had 
now caught the hang of the thing, and 
started toward the shanty. 

D had ceased shooting some little 
time before, and I saw him struggling 
under his heavy burden of duck. | 
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went to meet him, and relieved him of 
half his handicap, which was no joke in 
such footing. He was very warm, but 
so satisfied that he forbore quizzing me 
further about my wretched performance. 

When he asked what I had done by 
the river, I replied: “ Killed a few coot, 
settled. a troublesome question, and 
proved that I have got hold of as good 
a gun as I want to own.” 

He_ smiled incredulously, and said: 
“Well, it may be so, but she’s famous as 
a misser as well as a kicker. They 
didn't tell you about that part of it, but 
nobody was ever known to hit anything 
with that gun, except by a fluke.” 

“ Wait till the evening flight and learn 
different,” I replied. He did. 

We caught a few fish during the after- 
noon and idled about killing time. A 
Frenchman passed us in his canoe, and 
from him we learned that a good flight 
toward Long Pond began about sun- 
down. When the first fowl appeared they 
showed us the general line of the flight, 
and we hurried to the best positions. 
Three black duck gave me my first 
fair chance, and the way they tumbled 
was a caution. D—— killed one of the 
trio, and I pulled down the others after 
he had got through shooting. This 
brought an emphatic note of approval 
from him, and more followed. The 
flight only lasted about twenty minutes, 
but it seemed as if I could not miss. 
Nine fine duck were scored without a 
mistake before the light failed. 

Then the night-herons and _ short- 
eared owls appeared, and we watched 


CUPID'S 


es pedals flew, the 
iy, rubber rim 


Spun round and on, 
The very brim 

Of Summer's joy flowed full 
and sweet 

For two 





young hearts that 
throbbing beat, 

And Cupid's fluttering wings 
were spread 

Where swift their tandem sprang and 
sped, 
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With quickening breath and shining eyes 
He saw the glowing color rise 
In waves upon her rounded cheek. 
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their ghost-like flights for a few mo. 
ments. Darkness closed about us and 
only the paling crimson of the western 
sky-line allowed us to see anything. As 
we turned to go we heard astartling hum- 
ming, and a single teal showed against 
the red. He was going like a bullet, 
and perhaps forty yards away. To level 
and pull was the work of the briefest 
space of time. The teal shot ahead with 
its own immense speed and fell thirty 
yards at least from where the shot had 
overtaken it. 

“By George!” said D——, “ that’s 
worth all the misses, I'll gather that 
bird just to see how far away it was.” 

He got the blue-wing, with Jess's 
assistance, and brought it to me. 

When we reached the shanty the 
mosquitoes were so annoying that we 
bundled everything into the canoe, and 
paddled up-stream for five miles to a 
farmhouse, where we knew a hearty 
welcome awaited us. 

For several seasons after I used that 
gun on all kinds of game, and did better 
average shooting with it than with those 
I have tried since, I got it for nothing, 
and have always regretted parting with 
it, which I did when I found another 
which certainly was mych handsomer 
and more expensive, and which I fan- 
cied would give me more effective serv- 
ice at the traps. The only peculiarity 
about the gun was its very straight stock. 

It well deserved D ’s last opinion 
of it: “It’s fooled a good many, but it’s 
really a rattler when onehas caught the 
trick of using it.” 





TANDEM. 


He bent his head close down to speak 
Four words that only lovers know. 
He whispered low—‘' I love you so.” 
But Cupid heard them overhead ; 
They floated off, they spread and spreac 
Till all the hills and valleys thrilled ; 
‘‘T love you so,” the birds all trilled, 
While on and on the tandem whirled ; 
But Cupid, with his wings unfurled, 
Kept pace above; he, too, must hear 
Her answer in her lover's ear. 
Lye answered eye—brown eyes and blue ; 
Her mute reply, ‘‘I love you, too,” 
He gathered from her trembling lips. 

M. GEorGIA ORMOND. 
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ONE OF NATURE'S GOLF LINKS. 


BY CHARLES WHEELER BARNES. 


HEN we read of great improve- 
ments on links, of steam rollers, 
of rocks blasted, stone walls 
laid low, and millions of stones 

extracted from earth's surface by the 
literal finger of toil, we observe herein 
the works of the men—aye, and women 
too—who will golf 
whether or no. 

This little essay 
suggests, by way of 
contrast, one ot 
nature’s own links, 
where winter holds 
but a brief sway, 
where rocks and 
stones never trouble 
the greens com- 
mittee, where no- 
body has money 
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enough to hire a 
steam roller, and 
where the ground 
surface would re- 
sent such forcible 
smoothing. Happy 
in climate and nat- 
ural adaptation to 
winter sports is that 
offshoot of the great 
English South- 


downs set in the silver sea, the Isle of 
Wight. Pleasant are the people who 
live upon its shores; wondrous the 
flowery lanes in the early springtime, 
Where honeysuckle climbs and droops 
Over the high walls, and where the 
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finest of grass grows lawnlike amidst 
the sand dunes. 

He who sets sail southward from 
Ryde Pier finds his first port of refuge 
at Brading Haven. In the season there 
is a steamboat which makes this same 
trip, and conveys you safely, slowly, 
and cheaply. 

The Haven is 
mainly dependent 
on the tide for 
water, but there is 
always a_ straight 
bit of entrance or 
narrows across 
which, even at low 
tide, one could 
scarcely wade, In- 
side the narrows the 
water spreads out 


THE BIG BUNKER: 


over salt meadows 
and washes nearly 
to the roots of 
grand old trees, but, 
Heaven be thanked, 
there are no mos- 
quitoes. 

As you enter 
Brading Haven you 
notice to your left 
the hospitable inn 
at Bembridge, and a little farther on the 
vine-covered railway station of the town. 
Farther back the land rises abruptly 
and displays to advantage Bembridge 
church spire silhouetted against the 
Downs of Bembridge, rising still higher 
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But the view to the right as you enter 
the harbor is more interesting to the 
golfer’s mind. The eye surveys some 
seventy-five or more acres of peninsula 
dividing the waters of the harbor from 
those of the channel. The merry motto 
of Michigan applies here: “Si queris 
peninsulam amoenam, circumspice.” 

There are, of course, other ways than 
that by water of reaching this pleasant 
peninsula. There is a morning train 
that starts from Ryde about 9:30 and 
runs leisurely to Brading,the same being 
a station at the head of harbor naviga- 
tion for punts. Here you wait the space 
of one pipe for the branch train that ad- 
vances you to Bembridge. Or, better 
still, you can take to the bicycle and do 
the trip overland from Ryde, up and 
down hill, about five miles to St. Helen’s. 
St. Helen’s has an old-fashioned com- 
mon, with little rubble and stone houses 
facing it all about, straying flocks of 
geese waddling irrationally upon it, and 
an assortment of baddish boys playing 
perpetual cricket on its smooth, pleasant 
turf. The boys turn into caddies the 
moment they espy you, for Bembridge 
links are only a quarter of a mile down 
hill. It isa grand coast on your bicycle, 
with a sudden turn that lands you on 
the shore end of the same peninsula, 

You get a good view of the links from 
St. Helen’s, and have time to note the 
emerald lustre of the fair green, the 
dark patches of gorse spread upon it, 
the white dazzle of the sand and pebble 
beaches, and the noble expanse of the 
great bunker. If you have come via St. 
Helen’s you can continue your bicycle 
ride over the undulating surface of the 
links to the pavilion 

Close by are the modest structures 
containing the lockers of the club mem- 
bers. A look at the golf clubs within 
these lockers is a peep into antiquity. 
Many a baffy, black with age and bulky 
of form, contrasts strangely with later 
and lighter arms of precision. In the 
pavilion hang clever caricatures of local 
knights of golf. Here also lingers a 
mellow smell as of good old pipes, 
while the array of cups, mugs and gob- 
lets of generous depth promises resto- 
ration to the weary and consolation to 
the vanquished. 

We need step but a few yards from 
the hospitable door to find ourselves on 
the first tee. As we wait for the pre- 
ceding pair to play their seconds and 
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get out of range we look about us. To 
the right are sand dunes that contribute 
a wavy foreground to our view of the 
channel. Snugly settled amid the dunes 
is the house of the club-maker, He 
has in stock heads of ancient and time. 
proven beech, such as we do not find in 
the shops, for, did we find them, we 
shouldn’t Le driven to use dogwood and 
persimmon. Just to the left of the line 
of drive stands a barn painted very 
black, but marked in sundry spots where 
pulled balls have encountered sudden 
rebuff and sooty complexions. 

A good drive of moderate length nets 
an admirable lie in grass that is the 
model of all golf vegetation. A good 
lie you need, because the next stroke, 
if pulled, will land you perchance in 
the water to the left or on a pebbly 
beach if the tide is low; and if you 
slice you will have the first encounter 
with gorse thickets—such thickets! It 
was your own fault that hid your ball 
in their depths, but you will do well to 
let the caddy hunt for it. Woe to your 
face, your hands and clothes if you fol- 
low his struggles through the maze. 

But perhaps your second stroke was a 
good one, and in that case you cannot 
tail to be delighted with the huge put- 
ting green that spreads before you, 
scorning to be measured in feet. You 
might legitimately hole out from twenty 
yards away with a bit of luck and a de- 
termination to be up. If you are downin 
five, no one will suggest that you ought 
to have done this 360-yard hole any bet- 
ter. As for that gorse, we shall meet it 
again. It is so thick and high and um. 
brageous that I have known a whole 
covey of golfers seek shelter in it from 
a sudden thunder-storm. There are 
bushy caves in it that would tempt ad- 
venturous children to a continuous out- 
door existence—but for the prickles. 

We have been playing, so far, along 
the westerly or inshore side of our 
peninsula, and the second hole is over 
on the other edge, among the sand 
dunes. We notice, as things to be 
avoided, a swampy place in the left 
middle distance, and a grass bunker a 
good hundred and twenty yards away 


and a bit to the right. A couple of 


hundred yards away and right in the 
line of drive there lights up, if the sun 
be shining, the white face of a sandy 
precipice, and so we make acquaintance 
at long range with the great bunker. 
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We will play a trifle to the left, for 
fear we might drive the 200 yards and 
land in that bunker. Following the 
drive, a three-quarter iron shot lands us 
on a rolling green amidst the sand hills, 
and we hole out in four with a good 
conscience, 

The caddy now leads us back a few 
steps towards the pavilion, but parallel- 
ing the beach, to the third tee. It is at 
one end of the great bunker, just at the 
top of the precipice before mentioned. 
Not that there is any danger of falling 
over here, for the total height cannot 
exceed twenty feet, but it has been suf- 
ficient for golfing purposes. The drive 
crosses the great bunker in the direction 
of its length, something over a hundred 
yards, and, if pulled, the ball will lie 
pleasantly bunkered on the fine beach 
sand; if sliced, it may repose in the 
grass bunker ; if short, in the bosom of 
the great bunker. If driven true and 
far, a good lie will be the reward, and a 
cleek shot will lay you once more on 
a smooth but undulating green, where 
you have the chance of that excellent 
achievement, a curly put. A five ought 
to satisfy your ambition. 

Now we are to tackle the long hole. 
It looks a very long one as we survey 
the distance to the scarcely discernible 
tag that just flutters in the light breeze. 
We are on the dunes, and if we don’t 
keep our eyes well down on the ball 
the glint of the waves will get into 
them. If the time of year is right 
there’s almost certain to be some gal- 
lant yacht rounding to take her home- 
ward course to Cowes or Ryde or Ports- 
mouth. Or, if the Channel fleet has 
been summoned to a demonstration, 
we may be treated to the view of thirty 
great warships pulling at their anchors 
and swaying with the tide. 

But this is not to play golf. Let us 
see. Far along to the right of the line 
of drive runs the crumbly edge of the 
great bunker. To the left yawns the 
grass bunker. We must harden our 
hearts and trust to one of those inspired 
drives that keep just the line we in- 
tend, and that will give us the choice 
of lying with our second on this, or on 
the farther side of some more gorse. 
’Tis a mighty second that clears it, and 
even then the fighting is not done. 
There needs a long and straight ap- 
proach if we are to get a five, though 
the green be broad and true. But we 
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are not playing Bogey, and if our oppo- 
nent has got a six, let us be content to 
halve in the like and betake ourselves 
to the short hole, the fifth. 

The thing that mars perfect enjoy- 
ment of this hole is the chance of over- 
driving it; and you must get your ball 
away clean, too, for most of the way to 
the hole is a tangle of gorse. We have 
but a hundred and fifty yards to trav- 
erse, but ninety of them must be well 
lofted. It is a hole requiring judgment 
of strength, and when we have decided 
on our driving mashie, or our cleek, and 
have made a clean stroke, we may mend 
our score with a three, or maybe even 
atwo. The putting green is immense 
and smooth and true, but a ball that 
pitches on it full from tee will be apt to 
scurry across like a frightened rabbit 
and-hide in a foot-deep rut. 

At right angles to the short hole lies 
the way to the sixth, which is neither 
long nor short, but of a sort that takes 
accurate play and good judgment. A 
long drive brings you back to a point 
midway of the great bunker, and the 
hole is just beyond the end of it, deftly 
placed amid the dunes. The question 
1s, will you take a second with the brassie 
and play straight, or will you avoid the 
chance of a ruinous top and be content 
to lie somewhere near the green. It 
may depend on what your opponent has 
done, supposing him to have played. 
If the initiative is yours, you may let 
your lie determine the question. That 
is just what makes such a good hole of 
this sixth. Rarely can you get a four, 
and more than five is bad. 

Let us go on to the seventh tee and 
try to carry the carriage-road that winds 
its twin ruts, a double danger, some one 
hundred and thirty yards away. Our 
direction is straight for a boat yard that 
gives its name to the hole, and our sec- 
ond is likely to be played from a de- 
batable country where tee shots from 
eight and nine are apt to alight. It is 
of this hazard spot that Mr. Hutchinson 
feelingly writes, “ A noble putting green 
gives you a chance for a well-played 
four-hole.” 

The eighth hole is not up to the aver- 
age, and might almost be left out did it 
not serve to connect the seventh green 
and the ninth tee. It is afour hole for 
Bogey. 

Now comes theninth. Here you part 
company for a time with your caddy, 
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who gladly becomes forecaddy for the 
nonce. You and your opponent follow 
a winding path until you reach a tee 
embowered in one of the thickest 
patches of gorse on the links. You 
must wait here until your caddy yells, 
for you cannot see where your ball will 
drop, and, as it will lie in the debatable 
country if it goes off clean, you want to 
be sure that you do not voluntarily con- 
tribute to the dangers of that risky 
neighborhood. But your caddy does 
not mind what risks you take, as he is 
hurrying at this point because he likes 
to get back to the home green, partic- 
ularly if you are playing your second 
nine holes. Ifthe sun hangs low in the 
heavens he wants to take aswim, and 
he also wants to look at the color of 
your money. At any rate, it is here 
that you may forfeit the esteem of fel- 
low golfers ahead. No amount of ex- 
planation or excuse will quite clear 
your own conscience if you drive into 
them, and the other party, though he 
forgive, will still not forget. But what 
if you don’t get your ball away at all, or 
if it strikes one of those tough and wiry 
boughs. Then there is a noise of flop- 
ping and breaking and then an oppor- 
tunity for self-control. Another good 
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ball gone, not to be recovered until you 
are off the links. But you may have it 
offered to you next time as a good bar- 
gain, for sixpence. I trust you will re- 
fuse to buy. 

After a charming day’s play you re- 
turn homeward by road or railway. If 
the latter, you take a train more uncer- 
tain of gait and connections than per- 
haps anywhere off the otherwise favured 
island, and you will be apt to express 
your opinion of monopolies. But you 
have been well repaid for your trouble, 
especially if your “estimated” score 
falls below ninety. The links take a 
lot of playing, and good players hail 
from there. 

There is a good bit of royalty. about 
the isle—the Queen’s castle of Os- 
borne, the royal forest, the Royal Vic- 
toria Yacht Club, etc. It is the Royal 
Isle of Wight Golf Club which disports 
itself on Bembridge Links, but the links 
need no title, for they are de pur sang, 
and nature has so laid them out that the 
game might have been invented there 
by force of suggestion. They might be 
a trifle more roomy, but no one who 
plays there seems to long for greater 
or more pleasant variety than these 
nine holes afford, 


MY LADY. 


OBE of rose and scarf of blue, 
IR Silken linings glinting through, 

Soft and new, 

Glisten at her every stir, 

Tremble at the touch of her, 
While the dancing sunlight weaves 
Garlands on the flowing sleeves, 
And the arms of ivory too, 

Half in view. 


Is it some fair Japanese, 

Wafted by the wayward breeze 
O’er the seas, 

Standing, still and smiling, there, 

Ivory bodkins in her hair, 

With her quaint, square parasol, 

Tiny slippers, fan and all, 

Come to us across the seas, 
Formed to please ? 


Nay! Therich-breathed Orient 
Never such rare charms hath lent 
As are spent 

In the shining of her eyes, 

In the rare and rosy dyes 

Mingling with the lilies meek 

In the freshness of her cheek ; 

Nature sees and is content — 
Well content, 


Mailed knight of haughty crest, 

Grieving still in love’s unrest, 
Gone a quest 

All the weary world around, 

Never fairer lady found, 

And I claim her for mine own 

In her bright perfection— 

Daughter of the dawning West — 
Fairest—best. 


M. MCNEAL- 
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YACHTING. 


THE AMERICA'S CUP. 
UTING ” has the pleas- 
ant duty of 


74 
‘ 


chroni- 

cling the receipt of a 

challenge for the 
America’s Cup from the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club 
of Belfast, Ireland, on be- 
half of Sir Thomas John- 
ston Lipton, Irish by birth, Scotch 
by early training and cosmopolite 
on general principles. The craft 
in question is to be a go-foot cut- 
ter, designed by William Fife, Jr., of Fairlee- 
on-the-Clyde, built by Harlan I, Wolff, of Bel- 
fast, and sailed in all probability by William 
O’Neil, the famous Irish racing skipper. At 
the time this is being written, there is every 
probability of the negotiations resulting in a 
race, and the good news has aroused much 
enthusiasm in the yachting world, 





THE TRIAL RACES OF THE 20-FOOTERS, 


The usual trial races of the 20-footers, the ob- 
ject of which was to select a champion to do 
battle for the Seawanhaka International Chal- 


lenge Cup, now held by the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club, of Montreal, began in Oyster Bay, 
Long Island Sound, on July 11th. The trophy 
in question was offered by the club for inter- 
national competition in 1895, the type of boat 
being a 15-footer, erroneously denominated a 
half-rater. The Minima Yacht Club, of Lon- 
don, chose for its challenger SAruce JV., owned 
by Mr. J. Arthur Brand. The Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club selected Ethelwynn to 
defend the cup. ‘The American boat was 
successful. 

In 1896 the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, of 
Montreal, challenged, with Glencazrn, a par- 
ticularly able and fast 15-footer, designed and 
sailed by Mr. G. H. Duggan, one of the best 
handlers of small craft in Canada. The de- 
fender, picked out of quite a fleet of competi- 
tors, was E/ Hezrze, designed by Mr. Clinton 
H. Crane, of Boston. The Canuck boat won 


three straight victories with ease, and took the 
trophy back with her to the Dominion. 

In 1897 Mr. Crane brought out two boats, 
Momo and Alanka, which the Seawanhaka 
Race Committee picked out as the best of sev- 
eral competitors. 


Mr. Crane was told to use 





THE SELECTED 20-FOOTER ‘t SEAWANHAKA,” 
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his own judgment as to which boat he selected 
to race against Glencairn J/., Mr. Duggan’s 
creation. He decided on Momo. It should be 
mentioned that both clubs had agreed that 20- 
footers should be the type of boat to race for 
the cup, and the competing craft were both 
built to come within that class. How the con- 
test was sailed, how J/omo won one race and 
Glencairn IT, the three following, was admi- 
rably told in OuTinG for October, 1897, by Mr. 
John P. Roche. The: former contests are 
merely referred to here for the convenience of 
readers who may not be cognizant of the pre- 
vious history of the only international yachting 
match of this year. 

The contestants with ambitious aspirations 
toward meeting the Canadian champion of 1898 
were as follows: The Seawanhaka, designed 
by Clinton H. Crane, who sailed her. His crew 
were Harry M. Crane, Sherman Hoyt and 
Louis J. Stackpole. She is 31 feet over all, 17 
feet 3 inches on the water-line, with 8 feet beam 
and 6 inches draught with centerboard up. 

The Cicada, also designed by Mr, Crane, is 
32 feet over all, 17 feet 5 inches on the water- 
line, with a beam of 7 feet 6 inches and 6 inches 
draught. She is owned by Mr. H. L. Eno, who 
acted as skipper, assisted by R. Labrouissé, 
Dr. J. B. Solley and a sailor. 

The Gold Bug,a nondescript kind of a freak, 
looking like a cross between a coffin and a 
watermelon, was designed and built by Mr. 
Clapham, of Roslyn, L. I., and was sailed by 
Mr. C. D. Mallory, assisted by Mr. W. J. Tongue. 

The Asthore, a last year’s craft, designed by 
Mr. Charles Olmstead, entered as a sort of 

ace-maker, She was sailed by Mr. F. Bowne 
nett assisted by Messrs. George Clark and C. 
F. Somerville. 

The Akabo, owned by Mr. Clark A. Miller, 
of New Rochelle, was designed and built by 
‘‘Larry” Huntington. She is 31 feet long over 
all, 17 feet 3 inches on the water-line, 8 feet 
beam and 6 inches draught without board. She 
was sailed by ‘‘ Leff” Huntington, assisted by 
T. L. Howard, Stanley Seaman and ‘“ Larry” 
Huntington, her designer. 


FIRST TRIAL RACE, MONDAY, JULY IITH. 


Several of the new Seawanhaka knockabouts 
were drifting idly about in the harbor, and by 
their wholesome and seaworthy appearance 
showed up in admirable contrast to the queer- 
looking quintet of starters. It had been ar- 
ranged that Course No. 1 should be sailed, the 
starting-point being Centre Island buoy, and 
thence to a markboat anchored two nautical 
miles distant and return, course to be sailed 
over three times, making a total distance of 
twelve nautical miles. 

The Race Committee, composed of Oliver 
E. Cromwell, Charles W. Wetmore and Walter 
C. Kerr, decided early in the day that the boats 
should be stopped at the end of each round, 
thus making two or three short races, accord- 
ing to wind and weather, instead of sailing one 
long twelve-mile race. By this means the 
committee hoped to ‘‘ get a better line” on the 
merits of the contestants. Owing to the direc- 
tion of the light air the start was from a stake- 
boat anchored two miles northeast of the Cen- 
tre Island buoy, which on this occasion was 
made available as a turning-point. 
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Thither the five boats were towed. and 
started ina light air, their times being: 4 faéo, 
2:55:40; Seawanhaka, 2:56:08; Cicada, 2:56:52; 
Asthore, 2:57:25; Gold Bug, 2:58:00. Then 
ensued one of the dreariest drifts on record, 
Gold Bug soon withdrew, as it was apparent 
that she was not a success asa drifter. The 
air was variable, but it generally blew right 
up and down the mast. At 4h. 35m. the race 
was declared off for the day, as it was clear 
that the craft could not complete the course in 
the time limit. 

Nothing of the slightest value was learned 
by the committee in relation to the merits of 
the boats, 


SECOND TRIAL RACE, TUESDAY, JULY I2TH, 


A piping breeze from east-northeast that 
playfully ruffled the blue bosom of the Sound 
caused rejoicings in Seawanhaka Harbor on 
this, the day appointed for the second trial race. 

Close in the wake of the club launch, convey- 
ing the members of the Race Committee, fol- 
lowed Seawanhaka, Cicada and Asthore, all 
with close reefs in their mainsails and the tini- 
est spitfire jibs you ever set eyes on. As they 
emerged from the shelter of the harbor they 
heeled over to the full force of the rather puffy 
breeze and began to scoop water aboard wit 
their remarkable snouts. (No sailor could pos- 
sibly call those things bows.) All hands soon 
got christened with spray, for, to give the devils 
their due, they shipped no green seas, or solid 
water, as seamen call it. 

When the launch took up her position near 
the mark all hands craned their necks in search 
of ‘‘ Larry” Huntington’s A#ado, or Peekaboo, 
as some nautical wag had nicknamed her. She 
was nowhere in sight, and various speculations 
were indulged in concerning her whereabouts. 
The Race Committee, being a businesslike 
organization, determined that there was no ex- 
cuse for her failure to put in an appearance, 
and consequently gave the preparatory signal 
at 12h. 30m. Five minutes later the starting 
whistle blew and Asthore darted across the 
line, with Czcada close astern. The committee 
noticed that there was something wrong with 
Seawanhaka, and then came a hail from her 
skipper, who yelled that his mainsheet had part- 
ed and asked time for repairs. This was grant 
ed, and Asthore and Cicada were recalled. 

The course was two miles dead to windward 
and return, and as soon as the mainsheet had 
been spliced aboard Seawanhaka the real start 
was made, with Crcada in the lead, chased by 
Asthore, with Seawanhaka last. The leaders 
stood out to sea on the starboard tack, while 
Seawanhaka made a board toward the Long 
Island shore, thus dodging the weight of the 
sea and the strength of the tide that was set- 
ting to the westward with considerable force. 

Everybody thought Aado would not start, 
but they made a mistake. Up she came to the 
scratch, shaving the markboat with a handi- 
cap of 2m. 43s., and scooting along with rare 
speed after Seawanhaka, Cicada by this time 
had got a good start of As¢hore, whose center- 
board had got foul of the markboat’s anchor 
rope. These two, realizing that the water was 
smoother and the tide less like a mill-race in 
shore, went about and stood on the starboard 
tack hunting the land. 
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And now it was seen that 44ad0 was making 
the fight of her life. Bravely and sturdily she 
ate her way to windward in the two-mile beat 
along the beach. Swiftly and surely she gained 
on Seawanhaka, materially reducing her heavy 
handicap every short tack she made. ‘ Leff” 
Huntington was atthe tiller and displayed both 
tact and skill in the handling of his brother’s 
fantastic craft. Soon it was a moot question as 
to which boat, Seawanhaka or Akabo, would 
be first to round the outer mark. Czcada was 
in disgrace, the old Asthore having given her 
a downright good drubbing in the stiff little 
windward tussle. 

And then the experts got out their watches 
and pencils and prepared to do a little figuring. 
Seawanhaka just saved her bacon, rounding 
the outer mark 17s. in advance of 4fadéo, mak- 
ing a pretty turn and easing off her mainsheet 
handsomely and pointing her ugly prow home- 
ward. Asadbo made an equally good turn, but 
a big sea caught her under the counter just as 
she got dead before the wind and lifted it so 
high that she buried her snout under the water 
like a pig rooting in a trough, until it looked as 
if she was going to dive to the bottom. Quick 
as a flash, the crew shifted aft, and thus lifted 
her bow out of danger. In this connection it 
may be laid down as an axiom that one should 
be more or less of a circus acrobat if he aspires 
to sail one of these freaks with any degree 
of success. Whenever it breezes up the modern 
20-footer beginsto misbehave. Like a bucking 
bronco in the ring, she is provocative of un- 
limited fun to the amused spectator, but a well 
full of woe to the unhappy amateur rider. 

Spinnakers were smartly set to port on all the 
craft, andthe run to the home mark wasspeedily 
achieved, 

Seawanhaka, before the wind, is very fast, 
so fast, indeed, that A#adéo couldn't catch her, 
and so it came to pass that the yachts finished 
in the same order as the outer markboat was 
rounded. The official time follows . 


Outer Elapsed 

Start. Mark. Finish. Time. 

H. M. S. H. M. S. H.M.S. H.M. 8S. 
Seawanhaka.......12:50:22 1330753 1:46:20 —55:58 
pS Teer 22352343 1:31:10 1347215 54:32 
AGtHOPE....ssce sss 12:50:18 1:32:28 1352245 1302327 
CIONGR:. ...c0000600 12:50:14 1336310 1:53:20 1:02:06 


Thus Akado beat Seawanhaka 1m. 26s. In 
windward work she gained 2m. 4s. on Seawan- 
haka, while she lost 38s. to Seawanhaka down 
the wind. ‘‘ Leff” Huntington had sailed a 
very plucky race indeed, and great credit was 
his. 

There was next a short interval for refresh- 
ments, and while the well-drenched crews were 
stowing away sandwiches in their lower holds, 
and filling up the cavities between with liquid 
stores, the wind lessened considerably and the 
water grew smoother. When the signal to 
start the second race of the day was made 
there was a little southerly trend in-the breeze, 
sufficient, indeed, to make the course to the 
outer mark a short leg in to the beach and a 
long reach up the shore, instead of a dead 
hammer-and-tongs beat in the very teeth of 
the breeze, as the first had been. So Seawan- 
haka had a favorable opportunity to redeem 
her reputation. She got the best of the start, 
romping off first, twenty-one seconds before 
A kabo, which was the last to get off, Asthore 
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and Czcada both preceding her. In the beat 
to the outer mark Akado gained six seconds 
on Seawanhaka, but the latter ran home forty- 


seven seconds faster than Akabo. Coming 

back, all but Asthore set balloon jibs. The 
summary : 

Outer Elapsed 

Start. Mark. Finish. Time. 

H.M.S. H. M.S. HM.S. H. M.S. 

AMEHOTO.. 6.605655 2:15:05 2257740 3:16:02 1:00:57 

Seawanhaka..... 2:15:05 2353330 3:08:36 — 53:38 

COOMBE Rec ccceces .s | 2255217 2:54:50 3211339 — 56:22 

ARBI0 66 cc0scccce 2:315:26 2:53:45 3:09:38 — 54:22 


In the third race Asthore did not start. 
Akabo gained 1m. 39s. on Seawanhaka to 


windward, but lost 34s. before the wind. The 
summary : 
Outer Elapsed 
Start. Mark. Finish. Time. 
H. M.S. H. M. S. H.M.S. H. M.S. 
Seawanhaka..... 3:22:54 3:56:22 4:11:24 =— 48:30 
Cicade .00ccsccess 3323322 3:56:41 4112140 =— 49118 
Akad... c0.ccc0e. 3523331 3255:20 4:10:56 — 47:25 


By a little calculation it will be found that in 
the three races A#ado gained 3m. 49s. on Sea- 
wanhaka on windward work, and Seawan- 
haka gained 1m. 59s. on Af#aéo while running 
down the wind. This leaves a net gain of 1m. 
sos. in favor of Afado in the three races. 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion that 
A kadbo had proved herself to bea rattling good 
boat at beating against a strong breeze. In 
running, however, she was not so fast as Sea- 
wanhaka. Cicada did not show up as well as 
her friends expected. 


THIRD TRIAL RACE, JULY I5TH. 


On this occasion there was considerable 
delay at the start, a heedless member of 
Akabo’s crew having thrown a lighted cigar 
stump on the silken mainsail, burning a hole 
big enough to crawl through before the fire 
was discovered and extinguished. The Race 
Committee gave Ak#ado the necessary time to 
bend the cotton duck mainsail, and in the in- 
terest of fair play Seawanhaka and Cicada 
shifted their silk attire to ordinary everyday 
duck. This little matter having been satis- 
factorily settled the boats were started. The 
course was a triangle of four nautical miles, a 
mile and a third to a leg, the starting line being 
off the Center Island channel buoy. There was 
a nice little sailing breeze from the northwest, 
making the first leg a close stretch on the port 
tack, the second leg a run with spinnakers to 
port, and the third leg a close reach on the 
port tack. 

The preparatory signal was made at rh. 45m., 
the start being as follows: Seawanhaka, 
1:50:04; Czcada, 1:50:09; Akabo, 1:50:17. It 
did not take Akado long to pass Crcada and 
Seawanhaka on this first leg, and she gybed 
round the mark first, with Seawanhaka second 
and Czcada last. Spinnakers were set to star- 
board on the second leg to the mark off Lloyd’s 
Point, but 4£aédo’s had a bad turn in the head 
of the sail that prevented it from exercising the 
full strength of its pulling power. While Sea- 
wanhaka was engaged in the pleasing occupa- 
tion of blanketing ard passing Akadbo, Cicada 
sneaked past the fighting pair and rounded 
the second mark first, Seawanhaka being sec- 
ond and Akaéo last. On the final leg Sea- 
wanhaka regained the lead and held it to the 
finish. The summary follows: 
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First Second Elapsed 

Mark. Mark. Finish. Time. 

H.M.S. H. M.S. H.M.S. H. M.S. 
Seawanhaka....2:00:43 2:14:57 2330749 — 40745 
eS eer 2:00:56 2:14:48 2:31:21 — 41:12 
BEBO bacsses8se0 2:00:02 2:15:00 2:31:55 — 41:38 


On the first leg A#adbo gained 54s. on Sea- 
wanhaka and 59s. on Cicada. On the second 
leg Cicada gained 22s. on Seawanhaka and 
1m. 6s. on Akabo, while Seawanhaka gained 
44s. on dAkabo, On the last leg Seawanhaka 
gained 1m. 3s. on Afsadéo and 4ts. on Czcada, 
while Czcada gained 22s. on Akabo, Thus 
Seawanhaka beat Cicada 27s. actual time and 
Akabo 53s., while Cicada beat Akaébo 26s. 

The second race was started at 2:55, the 
course being reversed, making the first leg a 
broad reach with the wind on the port side, a 
beat to the outer mark and another broad reach 
to the finish. Seawanhaka \ed at the start, 
but was soon passed by Czcada and Akado. 
On the beat to the windward mark Seawan- 
haka carried away the strut of her mast and 
withdrew. Afadvo soon got to windward of 
Cicada, and continued to increase her lead to 





the finish. The summary : 
First Second Elapsed 
Mark. Mark. Finish. wme. 

; H.M. S. H. M. S. H.M.S. H. M.S. 
Seawanhaka. . ..3:07:38 withdrew .....-  — se«e.. 
Cicada.... .....3:06:52 3:36:34 3:46:14 — 51:09 
Akabo.......... 3:07:08 3235250 37:44:28 — 49:21 

In the reach to the first mark Czcada em 
14s. on Akadbo and 44s. on Seawanhaka. In 


the beat to the second mark Af#ado gained 1m. 
on Cicada and 1m. 2s. on the final leg, 44ado 
thus winning by 1m. 48s. 

The committee, desiring to have further trials, 
set the next race for July 20th, which gave time 
to Akadbo to have a new mainsail made and 
Seawanhaka’s mast to be patched up. 

FOURTH TRIAL RACE, JULY 20TH. 

Akabo on this occasion came out in all the 
bravery that a brand-new silken mainsail af- 
fords, the spotless sail replacing the one de- 
stroyed by the unlucky cigar end, But it did 
not seem to bring her muchluck. Aftera long 
wait for a breeze a light air stole along from 
the southward, making it a run down the wind 
to the outer mark. The start was made at 2:20 
p. M,, and, with spinnakers set to port and bal- 
loon jibs hoisted to catch every atmospheric 
sigh, the boats crossed the line, Seawanhaka 
giving Afado a spiteful little ‘‘jab” as she 
passed her, doing no damage, but simply afford- 
ing an example of ‘‘ pure cussedness” that 
women and small boats sometimes show. 

Akabo appeared to have acquired the bad 
habit of sluggishness. At any rate, she fell 
astern, and was a bad third at the outer mark, 
Cicada leading and Seawanhaka a good sec- 
ond. When it came to hauling on the wind 
Akabo made up much of her leeway, being 


only 3m. 32s. behind at the finish. The sum- 
mary : 

Elapsed 

First Turn. Finish. Time. 

H. M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. 

Seawanhaka.......... 2:51:29 3°29:22 1:09:22 

Cicada..co..scsees- -2250250 3229235 1:09:33 

ARBDG....cccceccessces 2:57:12 3232254 1312354 


Seawanhaka beat Cicada 13s. and A kaébo 3m. 
3:s. On the run to the outer mark, Czcada 
beat Seawanhaka 30s. and Akaéo 6m. 13s. 
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Seawanhaka beat Akabo 5m. 43s. In the beat 
home, Akaédo beat Seawanhaka 2m. its. and 
Cicada 2m. 54s., while Seawanhaka beat Cz- 
cada 43s. 

The second race, which was started at 3:55 
Pp. M, gave curious and unexpected results, 
There was an even start, the boats sticking 
close together in the run to the outer mark, 
Akabo showing unaccustomed speed at this 
point of sailing. In the beat back Seawanhahz 
came out in a new light, vanquishing 4 #adéo in 
windward work. The summary : 


First Elapsed 

Turn. Finish. Time. 

Hi. M. S. H. M. S. H. M.S. 
er 4515359 4:49:01 —54:00 
AKAbO... eee cess eee ee eee eees 4:16:13 4249555 —54:05 
REIN sca. 5s s0nns.-cnsnneeses 4:16:06 4°53°57 —58:37 


Seawanhaka won, beating Akabo 54s. and 
Cicada 4m. 36s. In the run Seawanhaka beat 
Cicada 7s. and Akabo 14s. In windward work 
Seawanhaka gained 42s. on A kaéo and 4m. 29s. 
on Cicada. 

In the third race, which was started at 5:o1 
Pp. M., Seawanhaka was also successful, beating 
Akaéo in both beat and run. The summary: 


First Elapsed 

Turn. Finish. Time. 

H.M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
Seawanhaka............ 005320307 5355:00 —54:00 
AKabO....... cece eee eeeeeees §-21:03 5:56:02 —55:02 
DE catunsiacsnsawaee seeds 5:20:44 5:57:33 —56:33 


Seawanhaka beat Akado 1m. 2s. and Cicada 
2m. 33s. Inthe run Seawanhaka gained 37s, 
on Czcada and 56s. on Akabo. In the beat 
Seawanhaka gained 6s.on Akaéo and 1m. 56s. 
on Cicada. 

In the three races Seawanhaka beat Akabo 
5m. 28s. and Czcada 7m. 2s. 


FIFTH TRIAL RACE, JULY 21ST, 


The fifth and final trial race was sailed in 
weather that varied from a dead calm to a nice 
breeze, the course being a triangular one of 
four nautical miles, the outer marks being one 
inside Lloyd’s Point and a dory anchored out 
in the Sound. The first race was started at 1:20, 
the wind being light from northeast. Nothing 
worthy of chronicling occurred except 4habo's 
failure to retrieve her bad showing of the day 
before. Whether it was the new sail that hoo- 
dooed her I cannot say, but the two Crane 


boats had an easy task in beating her. The 
summary : 
First Second Elapsed 
Mark. Mark. Finish. Time. 
H. M.S. H. M. S. H. M. S. H. M.S. 
Seawanhaka. ..1:49:09 2211147 2:26:41 1106341 
OS eae 1350:55 2:12:00 2:28:35 1:08:35 
Akabo...... . 1352246 2316245 2331350 1:11:50 
Seawanhaka won, beating Czcada 1m. 54s. 


and Akado 5m. gs. 

In the beat to the first mark Seawanhaka 
beat Cicada 1m 46s. and Akaédo 3m. 37s. In 
the reach to the outer mark Czcada beat Sea- 
wanhaka 1m. 33s. and Akaéo 2m. 54s. In the 
windward work home Seawanhaka beat 
Akabo 11s. and Cicada 1m. 41s. 

The next round was started at 2h. 45s., Czcada 
crossing the line first, with Seawanhaka third. 
The wind died away, and after a few minutes 
came out from southwest, making it a reach to 
the first mark. Seawanhaka did not score sc 


easy a victory as she did in the first race, as is 
shown by the summary. 
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First Second Elapsed 

Mark. Mark. Finish. Time. 

H. M. S. H. M. S. H. M. S. H. M.S. 
Seawanhaka...3:01:41 3219242 3242102 1:03:02 
Cicada... o 3102313 3219525 3243246 1:03:46 
Akabo .........3:0150 3219334 3243°31 1303331 


Seawanhaka beat Akabo 29s. and Cicada 
44s. Inthereach to the first mark Seawanhaka 
beat Akadbogs. and Cicada 32s. In the broad 
reach to the second mark Czcada beat Akabo 
32s. and Seawanhaka 49s._ In windward work 
home Seawanhaka beat Akabo 37s. and Cicada 
Im. Is. 

The wind freshened a trifle when the third 
round was started, at 3h. 55m. Seawanhaka 
crossed first and Czcada last. Seawanhaka 
and Afsado amused themselves with a luffing 
match, then Seawanhaka steered straight for 
the mark, rounding it first, with 44ado0 second. 
The summary follows : 


First Second Elapsed 

Mark. Mark. Finish. Time. 

H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. H. M.S. 
Seawanhaka....... 4:07:28 4224147 425304 —58:04 
Cicada..... 00 000004207209 4:24:20 4:53:14 —58:19 
AKabO occ eeee see 0Gt0712 4224104 4:54:12 —59:12 


Seawanhaka won, beating Czcada 15s. and 
Akabo 1m. 8s. In the reach to the first mark, 
Cicada beat Akaébo 3s. and Seawanhaka 19s, 
In the broad reach to the second mark, 4sadbo 
beat Czcada 19s. and Seawanhaka 27s, Inthe 
homeward beat Seawanhaka beat Czcada 37s. 
and Asaédo 1m. 51s. 

In the three races sailed Seawanhaka beat 
Cicada 2m. 53s. and Akado 6m. 46s. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the races 
the committee held a special meeting and chose 
Seawanhaka to go to Lake St. Louis. This 
action was fully justified by the general average 
performance of the selected boat. In my 
judgment Akaédo is the better craft only in a 
strong breeze, especially with sheets trimmed 
flat. In ordinary weather Seawanhaka dem- 
onstrated her claims to superiority 

Seawanhaka may be described as an im- 
proved Momo, the general form of hull being 
the same with about 2 inches more freeboard, 
and the bow being carried out, like Glencairn 
of last year. The centerboard is hollow, filled 
with lead; the planking is of thin white cedar, 
the interior being strengthened with trusses 
and straps. The spars are hollow. She has no 
bowsprit and her mainsail is high and narrow, 
like Momo’s. She is painted white. Czcada is 
very similar in model to Seawanhaka, with 6 
inches more beam. 


THE CANADIAN TRIAL RACES, 

The first of the trial contests to select a 
Canadian defender was held at Dorval, Lake 
St. Louis, on July 23d. Charles H. Duggan’s 
new boat, Domznzon, built for Commodore 
Ross, was launched on July 11th. She made 
her first appearance on July 16th in the race for 
the annual challenge cup presented by Mr. W. 
A.C, Hamilton. The new craft, sailed by her 
designer, ‘had for competitors, Sfeculator, 
sailed by Arthur Hamilton ; Strathcona, sailed 
by J. C.C. Almon ; J/anztou, sailed by Vincent 
Pelletier ; Glenowen, sailed by Commodore 
Davidson, and G/enca7rn, sailed by Charles 
Routh. Five short rounds were sailed in a 
fresh breeze, the Duggan craft winning all of 
the races, and astonishing all the ‘‘ sharps” by 
her speed. 
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On July 23d the wind was moderate from 
southwest and the water smooth, All the boats 
mentioned above started with the same skip- 
pers, the course being a triangle of 2% miles 
By the summary, which follows, it will be seen 
that Duggan’s unnamed won all the races : 










First race. Start—3:57. Elapsed 
1st Mark. 2d Mark. Finish. Time. 
H. M.S H. M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
Dominion ........ 41062 30 41:18:00 4:27:16 0:30:16 
Glencairn.. oo 4307235 4520135 4:31I1 0:34:11 
Strathcona. 4207235 4219215 4:28:41 2:31:41 
Speculator. ++ 4:08:23 4219247 4:20:55 0232255 
INN pe Ssicsowee Vavaees: — eeddece 4536330 0239330 
Second race. Start—4:41. Elapsed 
1st Mark. 2d Mark. Finish. Time. 
H. M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. H. M.S. 
Dominion......... 4:51:50 5:00:00 5:16:15  0334:30 
Speculator. ee 4552320 5:02:35 5317:37 033537 
Strathcona......... 4252!22 5:04:10 5:18:50 0:36:35 
Glencairn......... 4153245 5105350 5:20:25 0:37:55 
MMMIGORs ccccccs ss. 4254517 5104339 5:19:40 0:35:25 
Third race. Start—s:25:25 
Dominion........... 5140240 6:08.35 6:18:32 0352307 
Speculator... .... 52341325 6:17:20 6:28:47 1:03:22 
Strathcona........ 5:42:20 6:12:31 6223212 0:56:42 
MANIC 6 cscsenecse $4280 Olagia6 6:26:34 1:00:37 
Giencairn, ....0... 5244110 6:19:00 6:31:02 1:04:15 


Of these boats, Strathcona was designed by 
Mr. Duggan for Lord Strathcona, the Canadian 
High Commissioner in London. Sfeculator 
and Glencazru are also from Duggan’s board. 
Manitou was designed by Huntley Drummond, 
son of the Canadian Sugar King. Sfeculator 
is owned by a syndicate of brokers, all of whom 
are members of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club. The new Duggan boats are built of 
mahogany finished in natural color. Their 
blocks and metal fittings are of an alloy of 
nickel and aluminum. The victor in the first 
series of trial races has the proud distinction 
of being an uglier boat than Afado, which is 
putting it quite strongly. 

The second series of trial races, held on July 
30th, were sailed over the same triangular 
course, the boats going over the longest leg 
first, making it a beat, a broad reach and a run 
home. There was a nice west wind blowing, 
but it was not strong enough to satisfy Mr. 
Duggan, who wished to see how Dominion 
would behave ina blow. Domznion had only 
two craft against her—Sfecu/ator, sailed by 
Arthur Hamilton, and Manitou, sailed by 
Huntley Drummond, the skippers of the other 
craft not being able to get their crews together. 
The summary : 





First race, Elapsed 
2d Mark. Finish. Time. 
- H. M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
Manitou.......... 4.1415 4322100 — 30:50 
Dominion.. 4°1435 4222315 — 30:35 
Speculator........ 4:18:45 4:26:15 — 34:25 
Second race. 
Dominion er 4°55:2 5:01:05 5:10!00 — 33:30 
Speculator........ 4:55:54 5:01:20 5:10250 — 34:25 
ANITOU.... cece 4°50335 5201355 5:11:33 — 33:15 
Third race. 
Dominion pa vesnees 5235:20 5:41:00 5:51:10 — 31:55 
Speculator......... 5:35:50 5:41:48 5:52:05 — 33:05 
MANILOW. ccccccsas + 5:37:00 5:43:10 5:54:15 — 35:10 


After the race the committee decided to se- 
lect the new Duggan craft for a defender, and 
Commodore Ross, who was in England, was 
communicated with. He sent a cable, naming 
the as yet unchristened craft Domznzon, and 
ordered work discontinued on yet another new 
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Duggan boat which was in reserve, the infer- 
ence being that he considered Dominion good 
enough. 

SOME RATTLING GOOD RACES, 

The Atlantic Yacht Club held a special re- 
gatta on July 4th, a feature of the day being a 
race for working boats, eight of which started, 
the course being a five-mile triangle sailed over 
thrice. Flyaway, Lena, Loretta S., Lydia, 
Birdie and Etta, Marietta Caldena and Bes- 
ste B, started. Flyaway won the first prize, 
$25; Lena, second prize, $15; Loretta S., 
third prize, $10. The others received $5 each 
for starting. In the 60-foot class E. B. Havens’ 
Ashton beat Geo. W. Copeland’s Daphne. 
In the 30-foot class R. V. Moore’s Martha M. 
beat George Freeth’s Quz Vzve, F. M. Randall's 
Rex and J. L. Johnston’s Dorothy. In the 
25-foot class L. Boury’s /mprudent beat W. A. 
Nerdhart’s Grace £. After the race a special 
meeting was held, at which an amendment to 
the constitution was adopted admitting women 
as flag members, paying annual dues but no 
entrance fee, the membership continuing only 
during the period of yacht ownership and en- 
titling the member to the right to fly the club 
barge, to have private signal registered with 
the secretary, to enter yacht in club races and 
the use of club stations and floats. 

The Essex Yacht Club, of Newark, N. J., 
sailed its annual regatta on July 4th in a light 
breeze, which wound up ina fierce squall. In 
Class A, cabin sloops, Szzzer beat Rosa, Amy 
and Pastime, In Class B, cabin sloops, Vaga- 
bond beat Madge. Class D, cabin cats, Mary 
beat Emme, Lucy and Emma M. Class E, 
open cats, Maggze P. beat Chic, Lake, Seven 
or Eleven, and Essex. Vagabond won the 
prize for best elapsed time. 

The Canarsie Yacht Club sailed its annual 
regatta in Jamaica Bay on July oth, the wind 
being light from southwest. In Class I., sloops, 
Cornelia beat Plover; Class II., cabin cats, 
Spray beat Kate; Class III , open cats, Zam 
O'Shanter beat Comet, Selfish, Mildred and 
Myrtle ; Class IV., open cats, Lochinvar beat 
Meteor, Ideal and Bill Nye. 

The Jamaica Bay Yacht Club held a regatta 
on July 4th. Class D, open cats, Mzldred 
Myrtle beat Lochinvar, Louzsa and Alta; 
Class E, open cats, Vztesse beat Eunice and 
Chico. 

The Bayswater Yacht Club sailed an open 
regatta in Jamaica Bay on July 2d in a moderate 
southwest wind. In the first-class cats Com- 
modore Griffin's Katherzne beat M. Schuman's 
Alice May, L. R. Joggie’s Louzse and J. J. 
Healy’s Madeline ; second-class cats, J. Wil- 
son’s E//sworth beat J. F. Savin’s Lochinvar, 
Guy Watt’s Coguette, Leander Pettit’s Meta, 

. Kane’s Dewey, J. Nichol’s Aurzsa and F. 

earsall’s Vztesse. Sharpies—R. W. Buckley's 
Ula E. beat F J. Schuman’s May £. and J. C. 
Kane’s Mag gze. 

The Penataquit Corinthian Yacht Club, of 
Bayshore, L. I., sailed its spring regatta in 


Great South Bay, in a reefing southwest wind 
and a jump of a sea, three times round a course 
of two miles to windward and back, making an 
exciting race. In Class L Frank Camp’s A/urze/, 
a Boston importation, beat Richard Hyde’s 
Gavety, whose steering gear was carried away; 
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Class M, H. S. Jewell’s Sguaw beat F, L, 
Adams’ Maysze; Class N, Edwin Thorn’s 
Champion beat J. O. Lowe’s Surprise ; Class 
S, C. H. Southard’s Beulah beat R. A, 
Bachia’s Sweetheart and G. A. Schuren’s 
Snapper. 

The same club sailed its annual regatta on 
July 16th in variable winds. In Class L, Wurzel 
beat Lore/ez and Gayety ; Class M, Jean beat 
Kuckoo, Mayste and Sguaw ; Class N, Cham- 
pion beat Lariat, Surprise and Helen; Class 
R, od beat Evelyn; Class S, Beulah 
beat Vzking, Sweetheart and Snapper. 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


The Larchmont Yacht Club sailed a special 
race on July 4th, wind being light from south- 
west at start, shifting to northeast in a squall. 
Thirty-four yachts started, the start of the first 
division being at 12:05. In sloops, Class L, 
Oswald Anderson’s Anoatok beat James T. 
Baird’s Hussar. Anoatok also sailed in Class 
M, beating C. T. Wills’ Acushla. Yawls, Class 
M, Seymour J. Hyde’s Adhicore beat Ed. J. 
Sanford’s Fizdelzo. Classes Nand P—A, H. W. 
Johnson’s Newasz and F. H. Waldorf’s Bonnze 
Bairn had sailovers. Seawanhaka knocka- 
bouts—J. R. Maxwell’s Glorza beat Dipper, 
Dacott, Frances, Midge and Folly, Class P, 
raceabouts—Simeon Ford’s JJongoose beat 
Mariposa. Special 20-footers—Clark A. Mil- 
ler’s Akabo beat Seawanhaka and Asthore. 
Class S—T, J. Dunne’s Azt beat Volsung and 
Dosorts II. Class T—F. E. Bedford’s Wanda 
beat E7/a and Shippan. Class V—W. Hoey’s 
Sora beat Dinga and Minnetonka. Class W— 
J. Nelson Gould’s Edwzna J/, beat Lobster, 
Turk and Cora. 

The annual regatta of the Riverside Yacht 
Club was sailed on July goth in a nice sailing 
breeze from southwest. In the 43-foot class J. 
D. Baird’s Hussar had a sailover. In the 36- 
foot class Oswald Anderson’s Anoatok beat 
C. T. Wills’ Acushla and George G. Tyson’s 
Vorant II. Inthe 20-foot open sloops, F. B. 
Jones’ Asthore had a sailover. Open sloops, 
15-foot class—G. N. Stanton’s A/ermazd, sail- 
over. Cabin catboats, 25-foot class—F. T. 
Bedford’s Wanda, sailover. Open catboats, 25- 
foot class—R. Outwater’s Szrene beat J. C. 
Varian’s Brant. Open catboats, 20-foot class— 
A. B. Alley’s Minnetonka beat R. H. Nevins’ 
Gosbird. Open catboats, 15-foot class—F. J. 
S. Flint’s Lodster, sailover Knockabouts, 21- 
foot class—Simeon Ford’s Mongoose beat Her- 
bert McCord’s JZarzfosa and L. R. Albverger’s 
Indianola. 

The first ladies’ day race of the Knicker- 
bocker Yacht Club was sailed on Long Island 
Sound on July 9th in a light southwest wind. 
A. B. Williamson's schooner GaeZzna, J. J. Mc- 
Cuen’s Nautilus, J. Honey’s Vzm, and C. W. 
Schlessinger’s G/adys had sailovers in their re- 
spective classes. In the 30-foot cabin cats, T. 
B. Myrick’s Lezsure beat J. H. Mount Rose’s 
Dolphin, and in the 24-foot class W. D, Reid’s 
Thisbe beat D. Sholtich’s Paz/a. 

The twenty-eighth annual race of the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club was sailed on 
Long Island Sound on July 14th. The chiet 
interest was in the 21-foot class, whose race 1s 
reported elsewhere. There was a good south- 
erly breeze. R.M. Hyde's 30-foot sloop Dazsy 

















and Herbert McCord’s 25-foot sloop Warzposa 
had sailovers in their respective classes. In 
the knockabout class, H_ L. Maxwell's Dacozt 
beat J. R. Maxwell’s Glorza, J. J. Sherman’s 
Nakodo, Geo. Bullock’s Tazfee, Lloyd 
Scott’s Zosto and F. J. Boyer’s Midge. In the 
30-foot cabin cats, F. F. Bedford’s Wanda beat 
I. V. Vail’s Dosorzs J. and C, T. Pierce’s Dot. 
The last-named entered a protest, claiming 
that she was not informed that Wanda had 
been moved up to her class, and that she only 
reefed because she saw that her class opponent, 
Dosorts //,, had withdrawn, In the 20-foot 
open cats, A. B. Alley’s Mznnetonka beat R. 

evins’ Gosbird. Syce, Norota, Albicore and 
Anoatok were on the line ready to start, but 
found no competitors, much to their disappoint- 
ment. 


IN EASTERN WATERS. 


The Kennebec Yacht Club, of Bath, Me., 
sailed a race on June 25th, over a four-mile 
course, in a from fresh to light south-south- 
westerly wind. In Class III. Mr. Harrington’s 
Dewey won first prize, beating Mr. Hutchins’ 
Marguerite (second prize), Mr. Silsby’s VU. C., 
Mr. Page's Pendcak and Mr. Brooks’ G/zde. 
Fourth class—Mr. Cook’s Cez/a beat Mr. Besse- 
lienne’s U/¢ra and Mr. Silsby’s A/ma.. * 

The annual regatta of the Dorchester Yacht 
Club was sailed in Boston Harbor on June 25th 
in a brisk southwesterly wind. In the 25-foot 
class D. B. Clapp’s E/veanor beat F. Coleman’s 
Tantrum (second prize), J. Cavanagh's Bea- 
frice (third prize) and H. Moeb’s Lzttle Peter. 
In the 21-foot class Elmer Prier’s Zacoma beat 
H. M. Crane’s Z/sa. In the 22-foot class A, E. 
Schaaf’s Privateer beat W. D. Turner’s Arad 
ITT, (second.prize) and W. P. Barker's Omeme. 
Knockabouts —W. O. Gay’s /z/¢ beat W. D. 
Turner’s Dafilee (second prize) and W. H. S. 
Lathrop’s Spzndrzft. In the 18-foot class C. 
J. Blethen’s A/fzne beat R. M. Benner’s Va- 
moose (second prize) and J. E. Robinson’s 
phir 9 In the 15-foot class J. F. Small’s 
Katydid beat G. D. Silsbee’s G/zde. 

The Newport (R. I.) Yacht Club sailed a 
trace in Narragansett Bay on July 4th in a 
fresh southwesterly breeze. In the second 
Class C. U. Coffin’s Pet beat Bradford Gay’s 
Gordon. Third class—J. D. Hidler’s Manila 
beat J. C. Scannevin’s Nzodrara. Fourth 
class—Richardson Bros.’ Zarantu/a beat C. S. 
Plummer’s Vesta, Andrew Brier’s 7ruant, 
Albert Howard’s Katydid, J. S. Coggeshall’s 
Venture and A. B. Sayers’ Norman. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club, of Marblehead, 
Mass., sailed its 119th race on July 16th in a 
nice northwest wind. In the 30-foot class W. 
F. Bache’s Ashumet had a sailover, and so did 
Walter Burgess’ Vettze in the 25-foot class. In 
Class A, handicap, 21 to 25 feet, C. M. Barker’s 
Dragon won, her competitors being F. E. 
Whitney's Zz//zan, H. Sharples’ /udza, and 
H.S. Goodwin's Brenda, In the special 21- 
foot knockabouts E. V. R. Thayer's 7yphoon 
was the victor over F. Brewster's Suzanne, J. 
C. Brewer’s Tunifoo, H. M. Sears’ Hazard, 
C, F. Adams’ Chznook, W. P. Fowles’ Szutram, 
W.H.S. Lathrop'’s Spindrift, A. D. Irving's 
Mongoose II,, C.F. Lyman’s Sally J/1., C. 
H. W. Foster’s Cockatoo, I. B. Mills’ Sparke, 
and W. D, Turner’s Dafilee. In the 25-foot 
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knockabouts W. H. Rothwell’s Rowena beat 
L, F. Percival’s Sally JV. and S. W. Boyson’s 
Wanatsa. In Class B, 21-foot knockabouts 
(handicap), R. B. Wiggin’s Ruth vanquished 
J. P. Clarke’s Carma, Eliot Wadsworth’s Polly 
C., O. Stearns’ Mayona, F. E. Peabody’s Jenny 
Wren, H. A. Morse’s Asfenet, and F. 
Bowden’s Ar/uka. In the 21-foot class R 
Robbins’ Koora/z beat J. F. Small’s Katydzd. 
The Burgess Yacht Club, of Marblehead, 
Mass., sailed its nineteenth regatta on July 4th 
in a southwest wind, which was light at the 
start, but squally at the finish. Raceabouts—W. 
P. Fowles’ Szatram beat C. F. Adams’ Chznook, 
E. V. R. Thayer’s Zyfhoon, W. H. Lathrop’s 
Spindrift, W. B. Stearns’ Sally ///., H. M. 
Sears’ Hazard, J. F. Cole’s Quill, C. H. W. 
Foster’s Cockatoo, H. M. Lambert’s Dorothea, 
J. C. Brewer’s 7unzpoo, and E. Brewster's 
Suzanne. Handicap knockabouts—J. P Clark’s 
Carina beat E. Wadsworth's Polly, F. P. Bow- 
den's Aréuka, and C, F. Lyman’s Water Lily. 
First handicap: W. H. Rothwell’s Rowena 
beat C. M. Barker's Dragon. Second handi 
cap: F. E. Whitney’s Lz//zan beat W. H. 
Stuart’s Ben-My-Chree, W. P. Fowles’ Hera, 
Merritt & Rideout’s NMoconomo, and E. W. 
Renick’s Petre/. Class II.—B. C. Milyard’s 
Pointer beat J. H. Goodwin’s Bubble and H. 
B. Ingsall’s Bugaboo, Class III.—C. Hovey’s 
Oriole beat F. G. Macomber’s Dove, C. B. 
Stebbins’ Dora, and W. B. Stearns’ Starling. 
A. J. KENEALY, 


PACIFIC COAST RECORDS, 


The Pacific Inter-Club Yacht Association, 
which includes the San Francisco, Pacific, Cor- 
inthian, Eucinal, California, and South Bay 
Yacht Clubs, held its annual cruise to Vallejo 
on July 2d, 3d and 4th. The cruise was not 
very well attended, not more than twenty 
yachts from all the clubs anchoring at Vallejo, 
the rendezvous. 

On July 17th the California Yacht Club, the 
headquarters of which are on San Antonio 
estuary, Alameda, held a race for the Wallace 
trophy, a large silver punch-bowl, presented 
by W. C. Wallace, formerly secretary of the 
club. It was won in 1896 and 1897 by Admiral 
E. A. von Schmidt's cutter Whirlwind. The 
course was from the narrow gauge railroad 
mole to Presidio Shoal Buoy and return, a beat 
out, anda run home. The breeze was so stiff 
that the small yachts withdrew, leaving E. F. 
Sager’s sloop dua and E. N. Walter and J. 
Laughland's sloop £méZa, the flag-ship of the 
club, to contend for the trophy. Zmé/a had 
the best of the race at the start, but off the San 
Francisco water-front took an unnecessary tack 
and fell behind. Edna came home 8m, 45s. 
before Zmé/a, and, having started 3m. 4os. 
later, won by 12m. 25s., without reckoning a 
small time allowance which she was entitled to 


receive from Lmdb/a, The results are given 


herewith : 
Sailing Starting Fin'g Elapsed 
Length Time. Time. Time. 
Sloop— Owner. in Feet. H.M.S. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
Embla, E. N. Walter... 36.04 1:08:10 333145 2125:35 
Edna, E. F. Sager...... 34-65 I11I50 3:25:00 2313210 


The race was sailed over a course of about 
ten miles, in a strong westerly breeze, on an 
ebb tide. ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 
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VENTS of recent years have turned the 
eyes of American rowing men more and 
more to the annual gathering at Henley 
of all that is best in the rowing world. 

The crop of 1898 was large, and July 5th, 6th 

and 7th saw such a gathering of old and young 
oars from far and wide, the novitiates and the 
heroes of a hundred fights, as can be seen but 
once a year, 

The weather during the three days was all 
that could be desired, but the rowing, all 
round, was not up to the usual high standard. 

The chief honors of the regatta fell to an 
American, B. H. Howell, of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. who won the much-coveted Dia- 
mond Sculls, and created a new time for the 
race. Howell was fortunate in having the 
benefit of the wind in his trial heat, when he 
did the course better than record time ; but in 
his final the wind was not in his favor, and yet 
he rowed in such fine form that he cut another 
three seconds off his time and finished an easy 
winner in eight minutes and twenty-nine sec- 
onds. The previous record was made by E. H. 
Ten Eyck last year, when he covered the mile 
and a quarter course in eight minutes and 
thirty-four seconds. 

« In the Grand Challenge Cup, Leander, the 
winners, did not come up to the time made in 
one of their heats, when they did the course in 
six minutes and fifty-eight seconds. In the 
Ladies’ Challenge Plate, Eton won a grand race 
by half a length in good time. Trinity College, 
Oxford, winners of the Thames Challenge Cup, 
did better time by two seconds in one of their 
trials. The Wyfold Cup was a good race 
spoiled through bad steering. Kingston ran into 
a punt soon after the start, and both crews 
stopped and were restarted. In the second at- 
tempt, Caius, who were well up the course, ran 
into a punt and broke some of their out-riggers. 

It will be remembered that the course is 
straightaway and a little over a mile and a 
quarter long, and is so well policed that noth- 
ing but bad steering can result in collisions. 

Summary of events: 


GRAND CHALLENGE CUP, for Eight-oars. 
Final heat. Time, 7m. 13s. 


THE SILVER GOBLETS AND NICKALLS’ 
cup, for Pair-oars. 
Final heat. Time, 8m. 445. 
Thames R. C.: A. Bogle, W. or Fernie (st. steers)... 1 
Jesus College, Cambridge: A. M. Hutchinson, s. 


CHALLENGE 
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STEWARDS’ CHALLENGE CUP, for Four-oars. 
Final heat. Time, 7m. 42s. 

Leander Club....... 

New College, Oxford Lene edcereenoebeueu ben hioahasved 2 


WYFOLD CHALLENGE CUP, for Four-oars. 
Final heat. Time, 8m. 209s. 
Kingston R.C........ sees os 
Caius College, Cambridge 
DIAMOND CHALLENGE SCULLS. 
Final heat. Time, &m. 20s. 
. H. Howell, Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
i T. Blackstaffe, Vesta R. C 
THAMES CHALLENGE CUP, for Eight-oars. 
Final heat. Time, 7m. 19s. 
Trinity Colleme, Oxford...... 00000000 
R. 1. E. College, Cooper's Hill..... 2. seccccccceses eee 2 
LADIES’ CHALLENGE PLATE, of Eight-oars. 
Final heat. Time, 7m. 3s 
i Na oni nin ssnb0n eieeeunscce 1 
First Trinity, Cambridge 











2 
VISITORS’ CHALLENGE CUP, for Four-oars. 
Final heat. Time, 7m. 41s. 
Bey CORO TORROEG s s0i9 550005040 006e se .00946 obe.csce I 
University College, Oxford........cccccsesccccscccccces 2 


B. H. Howell, who won the Diamond Sculls 
at Henley, has developed into a remarkable 
sculler. On July 25th he rowed for the ama- 
teur championship of the Thames in the 
Wingfield Sculls, and again distinguished him- 
self by rowing the most remarkable race in the 
history of this event. The race over the cham- 
pionship course, from Putney Bridge to the 
Ship at Mortlake, a distance of a little over 
four miles, was one of the most extraordinary 
sculling matches ever seen, for both men abso- 
lutely rowed themselves to a standstill. H. T. 
Blackstaffe (the holder) had been in the lead all 
through the early part of the race. At the 
lower end of the Mortlake Brewery he was still 
a good three lengthsin front, but just as Howell 
reached this point he commenced the most 
brilliant spurt ever seen in this historic race, 
and with a long, clean stroke drew up steadily. 
With only fifty yards to go and a length anda 
half in hand, Blackstaffe suddenly stopped, un- 
able to pull another stroke, and Howell was by 
him in an instant. Howell himself, absolutely 
done, stopped some two lengths before the 
post, and drifted in a winner by three and a 
half lengths in twenty-two minutes and fifty- 
seven seconds, the best time ever made for the 
Wingfields. The previous record was twenty- 
three minutes and thirty seconds, by Vivian 
Nickalls. 

The fifth annual Dominion Day regatta was 
held on the Island course in front of the 
Toronto Rowing Club, July 1st, and was the 
most successful yet held. The prizes were 
well distributed, Argonaut, Rockville and 
Toronto Clubs getting three each, and the 
Dons, Toronto Canoe Club, G. T, R. Club and 
St. Lambert’s one each. 

A summary of the events follows : 


Junior singles, final—C. T. Wilkinson, Brockville, 1 ; 
W. S. Matthews, Toronto R. C.. Time, 6m. 31S. 


Senior singles, final—C. A. E. - Goldman, Argonaut, 














1; L. Marsh, Dons R. C., 2; J. O'Connor, Dons R. C., 3 
Time, 6m. 41s. 

Intermediate singles—W. Durnan, Toronto R. C., 1; 
J. Sullivan, Dons R. C., 2; F. Russell, Toronto R.C., 
3._ Time, 6m. s8s. : 

Junior fours, final— Brockville R. C.,1; Argonaut 


R.C.,2. Time, 6m. 23s. 

Intermediate fours—Dons R. C. won by default. 

Tandem canoe—G. T. R. Club, 1; Toronto C. C., 2. 
Time, 4m. 34S. 

Senior doubles—Goldman and Thompson, Argonaut 
R. C., 1; J. Sullivan and O’Connor, Dons R. C., 2. 
Time, 6m. 20s. 

Junior doubles—Goloska and Matthews, Toronto R. 
C., 1; Wilkinson and Ritchie, Brockville, 2. Time, 
6m. 58 1-58. 

Canoe singles—J. Smith, St. Lambert R. C., 1; F. J. 
Roger, Toronto C.C.,2; G. Begg, Toronto C. C., 3. 

Canoe fours—Toronto C. C., 1; Toronto C. C., 2. 

Senior fours—Argonaut R. C., 1; Dons R. C., 2. 
Time, 6m. 4s. 

War canoe—Brockville R.C., 1; TorontoC. C., 2; 
Argonaut R.C., 3. 


The People’s Regatta, held annually in Phila- 
delphia on the 4th of July, over the National 
Course, on the Schuylkill River, is part of the 
civic celebrations of the day, and has always 
aroused great interest in oarsmen gener- 
ally as well as the local people. It is custom- 
ary for a number of out-of-town crews to enter, 
and in several instances the visitors have run 
off with the lion’s share of the prizes. It is, 
therefore, particularly gratifying to oarsmen of 
the Quaker City this year to find that nine out 
of ten of the beautiful trophies have been held 
by local clubs. The only prize to go away was 
the Intermediate Single Sculls, which fell easily 
to a Newark man. An unfortunate event in the 
senior single sculls necessitated the race being 
re-rowed. E. Marsh, of the Pennsylvania 
Barge Club, fouled J. Patrick, of the Newark 
R. C. The referee disqualified Marsh, leaving 
the race between F. Cresser, of the Vesper 
B. C., and Patrick. The sweep races were 
rowed overa mileand a half straightaway ; the 
sculls were over the same distance, but with 
one turn. A summary follows : 


Junior single sculls—Won by F. Marsh, Pennsylvania 
Barge Club; J. B. Crawford, New York A. C.,2; A.S 
Kappella, West Philadelphia B. C., 3. Time, rom. 28%s. 

Senior single sculls—Won by F. Cresser, Vesper B. C.; 
J. Patrick, Newark R.C., 2. Time, 10m. 5s. 

Senior four-oared shells, for Downing Cup—Won by 
Vesper B. C., of Philadelphia ; Bachelors’ Barge Club, 
2; Ariel B. C., of Baltimore, 3. ime, rom. 2s. 

Intermediate single shells—Won by G. B. Hooper, 
Institute B. C.. of Newark; A. G. Wolf, Union B. C., 
— York, and B. C. Barrett, Vesper B. C., did not 

nish. 

Junior foar-oared gigs—Won by Central High School, 
Philadelphia: Crescent B. C., Philadelphia, 2; Vesper 
B. C., 3: Newark R. C., 4._ Time, gm. 16s. 

Senior double shells—Won by Pennsylvania B C.; 
Harlem R.C., New York, 2; Vesper B. C,3. Time, 
1om, 104s. 

Junior double shells—Won by Bachelors’ B. C.; Ves- 
per B. C., 2; Malta B. C., Philadelphia, 3; Newark R. 
C.,4. Time, rom. ss. 

Intermediate double shells—Won by Crescent B. C.; 
Vesper B.C ,2. Time, rom. 5%s. 

Junior eight-oared shells. for Wanamaker Cup—Won 
bv Fairmount R. A., of Philadelphia; High School, 2; 
New York A. C. and Institute B. C. of Newark tied 
for third place. No official time. 

Senior eight-oared shells, for Sharpless Cup—Won 
by Pennsylvania B. C.; Vesper B. C., 2; Montrose B. 
C.. Philadelphia, 3. Time, 8m. ars. 


THE NATIONAL REGATTA. 


The twenty-sixth annual regatta of the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Oarsmen was 
held at Philadelphia, on the Schuylkill, July 22d 
and 23d. The weather throughout the contests 
was all that could be desired; a pleasant breeze 
ruffled the surface of the water, but not enough 
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to interfere with the best times being made 
over the mile-and-a-half course. The result 
was that most of the finals were closely fought 
-“ but little distance dividing firsts and sec- 
onds. 

In the senior sculls Ten Eyck had all he 
could do to finish barely a length in front of 
Goldman, the Canadian representative. The 
race was rowed in fast time. 

The senior fours was won by the Argonauts 
of Canada, who finished about half a length in 
front of their opponents. The intermediate 
double sculls was won by two Penn Charter 
boys, Bond and Smith, who rowed under the 
colors of the Bachelors’ Barge Club. 

In the senior eights No. 6 in the Fairmount 
crew had the misfortune to split his blade a few 
yards from the start. The crew were therefore 
considerably handicapped. 

The Western crew from St. Louis, won the 
intermediate fours by a few feet. 

Ten Eyck and his club companion, Lewis, 
won the senior double sculls with ease. 

At the annual election of officers for service 
during the ensuing year the following were 
elected: President, J. D. Mahr, Metropolitan 
B. C, New York; Vice-President, ; 
Zaponne, Potomac B, C., Washington, D. C. ; 
Secretary, F. R. Fortmeyer, Newark, N. J. ; 
Treasurer, R. H. Pelton, Seawanhaka B. C., 
Brooklyn, NY. Executive Committee— J. 
Pilkington, New York; H. W. Garfield, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; G. F. Root, Philadelphia, and F. 
R, Fortmeyer, Newark, N. J 

The summary of events follows: 


Senior pair-oared shells—Won by the Pennsylvania 
Barge Club, H. G. Scott (bow), J. O. Exley (stroke). 
Second, Argonaut Boat Club, Toronto, F. H. Thomp- 
son (bow), Jos. Wright (stroke). Time, 9m. 59s. 

Senior double sculis—Won by the Wachusett Boat 
Club. Worcester, Mass., E. H. Ten Eyck (stroke), 
Charles H. Lewis (bow). Second, Pennsylvania Barge 
Club, Ed. Marsh (stroke), Hugh Monaghan (bow). 
Time, 9m. 9s. 

Senior four-oared shells—Won by Argonaut Boat 
Club, Toronto. Second, Ariel Rowing Club, Balti- 
more. Third, Western Rowing Club, St. Louis. Time, 

m, 2s. 

Intermediate eight-oared shells—Won_by the Fair- 
mount Rowing Association. Second, Pennsylvania 
Barge Club. Third, Union Boat Club, New York. 
Time, 8m. 2 3-58. , 

Senior eight-oared shells—Won by the Pennsylvania 
Barge Club, Philadelphia. Second, Argonaut Boat 
Club, Toronto. Third, Worcester High School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Time, 7m. 40 1-2s. 

Intermediate single sculls, final—Won by Amos 
Kubic, Springfield Boat Club, Springfield, Mass. Sec- 
ond, S. E. West, Miilstream Boat Club, Chelsea, Mass. 
Third, J. M. Binder, Malta Boat Club, Philadelphia. 
Fourth, M. G. Davis, Harlem Rowing Club, New 
York. Time, rom. 28 1-2s. 

Senior single sculls—Won bg! E. H. Ten Eyck, Wa- 
chusett Boat Club, Worcester, Mass. Second, G. E. A. 
Goldman, Argonaut Boat Club, Toronto, Ont. Third, 
Charles H. Lewis, Wachusett Boat Club, Worcester, 
Mass. Fourth, C. S. Titus, Young Men’s Gymnastic 
Rowing Club, New Orleans, La. Time, 9m. 59s. 

Senior international four-oared shells—Won by the 
Argonaut Boat Club, Toronto. Second, Ariel Rowing 
Club, Baltimore. Time, 8m. 17s. 

Intermediate double sculls— Won by Bachelors’ 
Barge Club, of Philadelphia, G. H. Smith (bow), 
James Bond, Jr., (stroke). Second, Harlem Rowing 
Club, New York, S. J. Dolan (bow), F. A. Schaefer 


(stroke). Third, Argonaut Boat Club, Toronto, R. W. 
Hoskins (bow), H. Dixon (stroke), Time, 
gm. 42s. 


Intermediate four-oared shells —Won by Western 
Rowing Club, St. Louis. Second, Argonaut Boat 
Club, Toronto. Third, Seawanhaka Boat Club, Brook- 
lyn. Time, 9m. 201-28. Seawanhaka finished second, 
but was disqualified for failing to turn the stake 
properly. VIGILANT. 








DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE BOSTON TERRIER. 


HIS smart, game and entertaining small 
fellow nicely fills the bill for those who 
fancy a dog for about the house and at 
the same time desire something more 
robust than a mere pet. The Boston is 

robust enough, I’ll warrant you, as a dog of 
twice his size and weight may discover if too 
many familiarities be indulged in. 

I frankly confess to a weakness for this dog, 
even though he cannot lay claim to ancient lin- 
eage. Blending, as he does, the dogged deter- 
mination of the bulldog with the intelligence 
and activity of the terrier, he is a lively compan- 
ion and quite capable of seeing that his rights 
are not meddled with. He will fight like a 
small fiend if molested, but, as a rule, the other 
dog has to begin hostilities—indeed, I have yet 
to see a good Boston that is vicious under 
proper treatment. He is gentle with those he 
knows, intensely loyal to his master, of a merry 
disposition, and so tough and wiry that no 
game of romps is too rough for him. He 
readily learns to perform amusing tricks, and 
he is a stout and fearless swimmer. Like the 
best of the true terriers he is fond of a bout with 
a cat, water-rat, and the like, being ready to 
tackle anything up to the size of a coon. 

By this I do not mean to imply that he is al- 
ways looking for trouble, for that would bea 
calumny. If anything is to be tackled, he is the 
boy for the job if he be told to go in; otherwise 
he is a good-natured, self-possessed sort of chap 
and easily enough controlled, unless he has 
been spoiled by low human associates. 

The Boston terrier is a new breed, which 
takes its name from the city of which New 
Englanders are so proud. It originated in a 
cross between the bulldog and the white 
English terrier, and originally was known as 
the ‘‘ short-head bull-terrier,” ‘* roundhead,” 
‘‘screw-tail terrier,” etc. In March, 1891, at 
Boston, a specialty club was formed in its be- 
half, and in February, 1893, after considerable 
opposition, the Boston terrier was officially rec- 
ognized by the American Kennel Club. Since 
then the breed has not only become a promi- 
nent feature of our leading bench shows, but 
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KENNEL. 


it has fairly won its way into public favor, 
Choice specimens now command enormous 
prices, for wealth and fashion no sooner saw 
the smug- -faced, comical-looking little ‘ var- 
mints,” than the word was passed that the Bos- 
ton terrier would ‘‘ do,” with all that implies. 

The general appearance is that of a smooth, 
shortcoated, compactly built dog of medium 
station, The head indicates a high degree or 
intelligence, and is in proportion to the dog's 
size ; body rather short and well knit, limbs 
strong and finely turned, all well-proportioned. 
The dog conveys an impression of determina- 
tion, strength, and activity; style of high 
order, and carriage easy and graceful. 

The skull is broad and flat, without promi- 
nent cheeks, and forehead free from wrinkles ; 
stop well defined; eyes wide apart, large and 
round, neither sunken nor too prominent, dark 
and soft, outside corner should be on a line 
with the cheeks as viewed from the front; ears 
small and thin, situated as near corners of 
skull as possible ; muzzle short, square, wide, 
and deep, without wrinkles ; nose black and 
wide, with a well-defined straight line between 
nostrils; jaws broad and square, with short, 
regular teeth; chops wide and deep, not pendu- 
lous, completely covering the teeth when mouth 
is closed ; neck of fair length, without throati- 
ness and slightly arched; body deepand broad at 
chest, well ribbed-up; back short, not roached; 
loins and quarters strong, elbows standing 
neither in nor out; forelegs wide apart, straight 
and well muscled; hindlegs straight, quite long 
from stifle to hock (which should turn neither in 
nor out), short and straight from hock to pas- 
tern; thighs well muscled, hocks not too promi- 
nent; feet small, nearly round, and turned 
neither in nor out ; toes compact and arched; 
tail set on low, short, fine and tapering, 
straight or screw, devoid of fringe or coarse 
hair, and not carried above the horizontal. 
Color, any color brindle, evenly marked with 
white, strongly preferred ; markings, white 
muzzle, blaze on face, collar, chest, and feet. 
Coat fine in texture, short, bright, and not 
too hard. Weight: lightweights under 23 


pounds, but not less than 15 pounds ; heavy- 
23 to 30 pounds inclusive. 


weights, 
Nomab. 

















THE RUFFED GROUSE (Bonasa umbellus). 


HIS grand bird is, to my mind, the best 
of all the grouse indigenous to North 
America. Its range extends from 
southern Canada through the Eastern 
States to northern Georgia, Mississippi 

and Arkansas, and westward to the Dakotas. 
The drawing, which I have carefully made 
from a fine specimen, will give a better idea 
of the appearance of this bird than words can 
convey. 

Two sub-species are the Canadian ruffed 
grouse (Bonasa umbellus togata) and the gray 
ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbellus umbelloides). 
The slight differences between these birds 
would not be noticed by sportsmen, but the 
eagle eye of science has detected them as the 
keen pen of science has recorded them. The 
Canadian ruffed grouse is found in northern 
New York and New England, northern Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, and throughout Can- 
ada to the district of New Caledonia, in British 
Columbia. The gray ruffed grouse is found in 
Colorado, western Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
British Columbia and as far north as the Yukon 
Valley, in Alaska. The general color effect is 
gray, and it is smaller than its relatives. Yet 
another sub-species is the Oregon or Sabine's 
grouse (Bonasa umbellus sabinz), which is 
found in the coast range of mountains from 
northern British Columbia to California. It is 
redder in tint and richer in markings than any 
other member of its family, There is no ma- 
terial difference in the habits of these birds. 

The ruffed grouse is essentially a bird of the 
cover, and the rougher and more broken the 
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ground and the denser the growth the better 
he likes it. He is very fond of hanging about 
the edges of bush roads and the banks of 
streams ; and where outlying clumps of wild 
roses are within easy reach of dense thickets, 
there will he surely be found during October 
days. 

So far as has been determined, this grouse is 
polygamous, and the breeding season begins 
about the 1st of May. The nest is formed in a 
hollow of the ground, and usually is well con 
cealed under a log, top, or other shelter. The 
eggs are about nine or ten in number, and are 
hatched in about four weeks. The pretty little 
chestnut and buff young are able to run as 
soon as the down upon them is dry, and they 
are adepts at concealing themselves. With the 
care of the young the male has nothing to do. 
Late, wet springs are very injurious to young 
grouse, which, like young turkeys, cannot 
stand a ducking. 

During autumn and early winter these birds 
roost in trees, very frequently selecting those 
festooned with the vines of the wild grape, but 
during periods of severe cold and deep snow 
the grouse plunge headforemost into drifts and 
spend the night below the warm white cover- 
ing. 

The well-known drumming of this bird isa 
familiar sound to all who know the woods. It 
is the call of the male to the females, and is 
most commonly performed upon some conven- 
ient fallen log, to which the bird will resort 
day afterday. Rocks, too, serve as drumming- 
places, and I know of at least one instance 
where a large ant-hill was the chosen spot. 
Contrary to general belief, the sound is not 
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produced by the wings striking any hard ob- 
ject, but merely by their whipping or beating 
the air. 

The male drums at all seasons, but mostly 
during the breeding period. When about to 
perform he mounts his log, and after warily 

lancing all about he promenades to and fro a 
ew times, as shown in my illustration. Pres- 
ently he puffs up and fans his tail like a minia- 
ture turkey gobbler, then extends his head for- 
ward and beats with his strong wings, slowly 
at first, but quickening the action until the 
strokes blend into a rolling sound like distant 
thunder, or like the sound of a carriage rapidly 
driven over a country bridge. 

Biff — biff — biff — biff—biff—burr-urr-r-r-r-r ! 
The mystic drum sounds through the cover, 
but he who would see the drummer in action 
must crawl cautiously and slowly, for the sound 
is exceedingly deceptive as regards distance 
and direction. At its conclusion the bird re- 
sumes his watchful promenade, then repeats. 
I have crawled upon drumming grouse a3 ad- 
vancing while the sound lasted, then lying 
close until I heard the first strokes of the next 
effort. While actually drumming the bird ap- 
pears to be oblivious to his surroundings. 

It is one of the most difficult birds to shoot of 
all our game. The bursting roar of its start 
through the cover is trying to one’s nerves, and 
as it almost invariably smashes recklessly 
through the densest growth near by, a man 
must needs be quick and accurate. Further- 
more, it has a clever trick of dodging behind a 
tree-trunk and then keeping that obstacle be- 
tween itself and danger in a fashion which has 
exasperated many an expert. If at the end of 
a lively day a man could produce two grouse 
for every five shells fired he might be excused 
for strutting a bit. 

Frequently flushed birds make for a tree and 
perch bolt upright and motionless upon a limb. 
They are then very difficult to locate, and when 
the ordinary gunner does detect one he had 
best knock it over there and then, for the 
downward slant of a grouse from a limb is a 
thing to be missed and remembered. I have 
shot them and shot at them in all sorts of 
cover, yet have nothing to boast about. Best 
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of all I remember a rock-ribbed Pennsylvania 
hillside and a series of feathered cannon-balls, 
which, starting from the hill-top, roared down 
to the trout-stream far below and would not 
stop. A pair of us fairly sowed that ravine 
with ‘‘empties,” but we had precious few 
grouse when the halt was called. In that style 
of country the shooting is more difficult than 
any I have tried, but you have this satisfaction 
—when you get a bird you have fairly earned 
him, and his white flesh is remarkably good 
when after a reasonable time it comes from the 
domain of a skilled chef. 
FISHING. 

With September’s cooler days comes a re- 
vival of trout and bass fishing, which, while 
not so good as that of the opening season, is 
by no means to be despised. Indeed, the iate 
fishing is to me the more enjoyable. There is 
no better time of year for camping, while those 
scourges of our best waters, the black flies, 
‘‘no-see-ums,” and other winged pests, have 
become as inefficient as a Spanish army or 
navy, or whatever best represents a condition 
most favorable to an invader, 

Up to the time of writing, sea-fishing had not 
been very good. The fierce ‘‘ blues” had af- 
forded but little sport, while the weakfish had 
proved uncertain. But there are many fair 
days yet to come, during which the blues, the 
bass and the weakfish wi!l have a chance to 
prove their quality, and I hope to be present 
when the proving is done. 

Salmon, trout, ouananiche, muskallonge and 
blackbass fishing are all good, but when it 
comes right down to unadulterated fun and ex- 
citement, the sport of the sea, too, ranks high, 
New Yorkers are privileged in this direction, 
for it isa very simple matter to run down to 
one or other of near-by points and have a day 
with bass or blues. To pound your foamy way 
over white-maned seas and drag in blues fur- 
nishes about all the healthy variety an ordi- 
nary man requires, while to skirmish along the 
beach in a bathing-suit and heave and haul 
with the surf-haunting bass is royal fun, if 
your hands do get cut and your hide sun- 
burned. Ep. W. Sanpys. 


ATHLETICS. 


HE perversity of the 
spring weather in 
England has af- 
forded us a mid- 
summer opportu- 

nity to compare results 
achieved by the under- 
graduates of the English 
universities with those of 
our own similar institu- 
tions. The month of 
March is the usual period 
of the English contests, 
but at the last moment in 
March a singularly vio- 
lent and persistent storm 
necessitated a postpone- 
ment; and, inasmuch as 
the games are set for al- 
most the last available day of the Easter vaca 





tion, any postponement necessitated the lapse 
of the whole of the then next term. Hence, we 
have the unusual spectacle of these midsum- 
mer athletic sports. 

The occasion was the thirty-fifth annual con- 
test between Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, and it was held at the Queen’s Club 
grounds on June 29th. Oxford scored an easy 
victory by seven events to two. It follows 
from the nature of things that very few of the 
men were in really as fine condition as they 
were in March, consequently the times and dis- 
tances were not remarkable. 

The event of the contests was the mile, in 
which A. L. Dawson made a magnificent finish 
and won from A. Hunter by only six inches. 

In the three miles, J. M. Fremantle had the 
race practically to himself. 

The high jump was won with a jump of five 
feet eight inches, very light work for intercol- 














legiate contests, when we consider that our 
schoolboys on this side have this season been 
clearing the bar above six feet. 

The 16-pound hammer was won with a throw 
of only 102 feet 7 inches, and this from a thirty- 
foot circle. 

The hurdles proved a very close race, E. T. 
Garnier beating W. G. Paget-Tomlinson by 
half a foot. : : ; 

Cambridge now have nineteen wins to their 
credit and Oxford fifteen. The contest of 1864 
was a dead heat. 

The summary follows : 

Putting the weight—F. E. Snowball (Queen’s, Ox- 
ford), 37ft. mm ey y H. Bulloch (Trinity, ambridge), 
6rt. 3-41N., 

7 sgt jump p—H. S. Adair (Oriel, Oxford), sft. 8in., 1; 
G. Paget-Tomlinson (Trinity Hall, Cambridge), sft. 
= ..2. In an exhibition jump Adair cleared sft. gin. 

1oo-yard race—C. R. Thomas (Jesus, Oxford), 1; W. 
J. Harrison (Jesus, Cambridge), 2; F. L. Carter (Caius, 
Cambridge), 3; R. Goddard (Trinity, Oxford), 4. Time, 


10 2-58. 

1-mile race—A. L. Danson (Balliol, Ps sey 7 A, 
Hunter (Trinity, Cambridge), 2; H. E. Graham (Jesus, 
Cambridge), 3; H. F. Deakin (Oriel, Oxford), 4. Time 
4M. 25 4-58. 

120-yard hurdle race—E, T. Garnier (Oriel, Oxford), 
1; W. G. Paget-Tomlinson (Trinity Hall, Cambridge), 
2. Time, 16 1-2s. 

Throwing the 16-lb. hammer—L. O. T. Baines (Trin- 
ity Hall, Cambridge), ro2ft. 7in., 1; P. P. Crossley 

(trinity, Oxford), 98ft. 10in., 2. 

vy jump—G. C. Vassall (Oriel, Oxford), 22ft.54in., 
1; L. R. O. Bevan (Trinity Hall, Cambridge), arft. 8 3-4 
in., 2. 

Quarter-mile race—F. L. Carter (Caius, Cambridge), 
*: G. Davidson (S ney, Cambridge), *; A. M. Hollins 
(Hertford, Oxford), 3; H. G. Robertson (University, 
Oxford), 4. * Dead heat for first place. Time, 50 2-ss. 

3-mile race—J. M. Fremantle (Hertford, Oxford), 1; 
A. R. G. Wilberforce (Christ Church, Oxford), 2; R. 
B. Wight (Corpus, Cambridge), 3; R. B. Arnold (Mag- 
dalen, Oxford), 4. Time, 15m. 34s. 


By way of further comparison, I give the 
results of the British Amateur Athletic Cham- 
pionship, Stamford Bridge, July 2. A better 
all-round meeting has never been seen in Lon- 
don. The weather was splendid, but a strong 
wind was in some instances too much for the 
making of new records. 

H. Welsh, the Scotch athlete, won the mile 
in excellent time, being only one-fifth of a sec- 
ond behind the British record for the distance. 

W. J. M. Newburn, the remarkable Irish 
broad-jumper, had little difficulty in winning 
his championship with a jump of 23ft. 7in. 
Ireland was well represented in other events. 

Canada’s representative, G. W. Orton, dis- 
tinguished himself by being the first foreigner 
to win the British steeplechase championship. 
His hurdling was very fine, and he was the onl 
competitor who cleared the water-jump at eac 
attempt. He won easily by forty yards. 

The old Cantab, Rev. W. E. Lutyens, just 
missed the mile and half-mile. 

The finishes in most of the races were close. 
The hundred yards was won by a foot, the half- 
mile was won by five yards, and the ‘‘ quarter” 
winner had only a yard to the good. The pole- 
vaulting contest was again won by the holder, 
but with a vault that was nothing special com- 
pared with the work done on this side. 

A summary of the events follows : 

I- — Dag enn he Welsh (Watsonians A. 
Cs 23 . E. Lutyens (L. A. C.), 2; D. G. Harris (Read- 
ing A. © ), 3. Welsh won in 4m. 17 1-5s. 

1oo-yard wiswth & Final heat, F. W. Cooper 
(Bradford r,t 8 ba Morgan (Fallowfield A. om 


at me Wadsley Ccidemithe Institute A. C.), 3; C 
yepp Gd. A.C), 4. Time, xos. 
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1z0-yard hurdle Roman Siam heat, H. R. 


Parkes (Oxford University A. C wh i T. F. Kiely (Irish 
A. A.), 2; Reginald Williams (L. A ro 3; P. Harding 
(Bective’ Rangers F. C.), 4.. Time, 16 2-58. 

Putting the weight—Denis Horgan Crish A A. & ), 


45ft. rin. ; N. S. A. Harrison (Crystal Palace Schoo! of 
¥ boomer te gteP — 2; R. E. Bascombe (Bury St. 
Edmunds), 32ft. sin., 3. 
High jump—P. ar. eo A. A), 5ft. 11 bo a 
G. Perry (L. A. ft. oin., and ii.’s dair 
(Oxford University A. Ps ‘e ‘sft. gin., a dead AY 

Half-mile—Final heat, A. E. Relf (Finchley Harriers), 
1; W. E. Lutyens (L. A. C.), 2; A. G. Hunter (Cam- 
bridge University), 3; E. S. Ward CL. A.C) ~@ 
1m. 56 1-58. 

Quarter-mile championship—Final heat, W. Fitzher- 
bert (Cambridge Mt gee ad A. C.), 13 J. C. Meredith 
(Dublin University), 2; C. G. Davison (Cambridge 
University A. C. ) 3A. G. Butler (L. A. C.), 4. Time, sos. 

4-mile running c gy Ty Bennett (Finchley 
H., holder), 1; H. A. Munro (L. A. C.), 2; J. gr 
(West Cheshire H.), 3; O. J. Purser (Dover H 
Time, 20m. 14 2-58. 

Throwing the hammer—T. F. Kiely (holder, Gaelic 
p A.), rgoft. 1in., 1; D. Horgan (Irish A. A.), r25ft. 7 
in.,2; W. Lawrence (L. A. C.), 109ft. r1in., 4 J. Me- 
Donaid (London Highland A. C.), 1o07ft. 8in., 

Long jump—W. J. M. ~~ (Irish A. Ps. 23ft. 7 
ines @. C. Vass (C. VU. C.), oft. Sin., « < B. 
Faunce o. Laune oukeeiee University A. C.), arft. 
id ,3; H.C. Gerdes (Oxford University A. C.), 2oft. 
7in., 4 

4-mile walking championship—W. J. menage daa 
technic H.), 1; J. Butler (Polytechnic), 2; G. cae 
(Highgate H.); 3; W. Endean (Polytechnic H. c "Ser 
gess won by nearly a lap in 29m. ros. 

Pole vault—H. Poole (holder, Windermere), roft. 3 
in., a E. C. Pritchard (Royal Severn C.C.), roft. 1 
in., 

2- ‘mile steeplechase championship—G. W. Orton (New 
York .), 1; C. Lee (Polytechnic H.), 2; A. E. Will- 
iamson (St Bride’s Inst. A: C.), 3. Time, rrm. 48 3-58. 


Time, 


At the athletic meeting between Scotland 
and Ireland, held at Ball’s Bridge, Dublin, on 
July 16th, the principal event of the day was 
the making of a new world’s record for the long 
jump, by W. J. M. Newburn, who covered 24 
ft. Yin. Bal ’s Bridge is a good jumping 
ground, but any grounds seem to suit New- 
burn fairly well, for on July 2d, at Stamford 
Bridge, London, he won the championship 
with a jump of 23ft. 7in. Ireland at this con- 
test gained a victory over Scotland by winning 
nine out of the eleven events. The two Scotch 
events were the mile and half-mile, both won 
by Hugh Welsh. 

At the athletic meeting of St. Augustine’s, 
South Boston, on July 23d, some of the best 
athletes in the country were present, and sev- 
eral of the contests were consequently made 
exciting, but the principal event of the meeting 
fell to John Flanagan, of the New York A. C. 
He again broke the world’s amateur record for 
throwing the sixteen-pound hammer, his thr 
on this occasion being 158ft. 4%in. 

A summary of the other events follows 

In the 100-yard run M. Shoemaker, Fitchburg A. A., 
first; B. J. Wefers and J. Frank Quinlan, both of the 
New York A. A., tied for second place, Wefers win- 
ning onthe toss. Time, 10 2-5s. 

440° yard run, handicap — Won by Maxwell W. Long, 

.Y. A. C., scratch. Time, 541 5s. 

880-yard run — Won ei Richard Grant, Harvard >. 
A.; T. E. Burke, N. Y. A. C., second. Time, 2m. a> 5S. 

One-mile run—Won ed A. D. McDonald, C. G. 
yards. Time, 4m. 413 

aanee high jump— Won by J. F. Powers, St. Paui 

. A. (2% inches), sft. 103%in. 

“ptiting the shot—Won by W. W. Coe, Jr., (6 inches), 
aft. 3in 
" Running broad jump—Won by Hugh G. McGrath, 
St. Joseph’s A. A. (9 inches), a1ft. 6%in. 

Three standing jumps—Won by Bernard Doherty. 
Distance, 32ft. 

Throwing 16 ib. hammer—Won by John Flanagan, 
N. Y. A. C., scratch, 158ft. 4%in. 


Paes 
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HE annual Fourth of July swimming 
races of the National Swimming Asso- 
ciation, of Philadelphia, were held on 
the Lower Schuylkill. The New York 
A. C. retained its title to the Sackett 

Cup, which it has held for the past two years. 
The Sackett Cup course was ninety-five yards 
across the river, and D. M. Reeder (the Amer- 
ican 200-yard champion) covered the distance 
in one minute and nine seconds, one second 
better than the record made by his clubmate, 
the late P. A. Dickey. Reeder swam so easily 
in the last half that it could easily be seen 
that this was not his best time for the distance. 
A summary of the other events follows : 


gs-yard novice race (once across the river)—Won by 
A. Wilson, South Branch Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; T. J. Cahill, New York Athletic Club, 2; H. 
Rosenthal, National Swimming Association, 3). y 
Meagher, National Swimming AsSsociation, 4. Time, 
mm. 19 4-5S. 

gs-yard Sackett Cup race, scratch—Won by D. M. 
Reeder. New York Athletic Club; Frederick A. Wenck, 
2; William B. Kugler, National Swimming Associa- 
tion, 3; C. H. Kollock, Athletic Club of Philadelphia, 4. 
Time, 1m. gs. 

380-yard handicap—Won by F. Wenck, New York 
Athletic Club, ros.; D. M. Reeder, New York Athletic 
Club, scratch, 2; H. Rosenthal, National Swimming 
Association, 1m., 3; W. B. Jennison, National Swim- 
ming Association, 55S., 4. Time, 6m. 3s. 

The English amateur hundred-yard swim- 
ming championship was contested for at Not- 
tingham, on the occasion of the Nottingham 
Swimming Club’s meet on July goth. J. H. 
Derbyshire won easily; W. H. Lester was second 
and J. H. Hellings third. Time, 1m. 4-5s. 

The one-mile amateur championship (Eng- 
lish) was decided in one of the sea-water lakes 
at Southport, July 16th. J. A. Jarvis, last year's 
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champion, was again successful, completing 
the distance in 26m. 37 1-5s., nine and one-fifth 
seconds better than the record. P. H. Lister 
was second, J H. Derbyshire and P. Cavill, 
the Australian champion, also competed, but 
gave up before the end. 

The English long-distance championship was 
contested on the Thames, from Kew to Putney, 
a distance of just over five miles, on July 23d, 
The championship was originally known as the 
Lords’ and Commons’ race, the first cup having 
been presented about twenty years ago by a 
few members of both Houses of Parliament, 
The prize now consists of a pair of silver cups, 
to be won three times in succession before be- 
ing held; the second and third men receive 
championship medals, and a certificate is 
awarded to all competitors finishing within ten 
minutes of the winner. Percy Cavill, cham- 
pion of Australia and holder of the Long- 
Distance Cups, although in England, did not 
defend his title, and J. A. Jarvis, of Leicester 
S. C. (the English one-mile champion) finished 
an easy winner, with about 600 yards to spare ; 
W. J. Hawes, of Westminster S.C.,second; W. 
A. H, Buller, Otter S. C., third. H. B. Clark, 
Zephyr S. C., was fourth, only four yards be- 
hind Buller, Jarvis’ time was th. 7m. 58s., 1m. 
23s. behind the record made by Percy Cavill. 

The first annual tournament of the Chicago 
Swimming Club was held July 23d. Paul Neu- 
man was successful in capturing two of the 
four events. 

The summary : 

440 yards — W. Blum won; Wieland, 2; S. P. Avery, 
3» Time, 6m. 36%s. 

80 yards—M. H. Kahn won; R. Haubold, 2; J. May, 3 
Time, 1m. 6 1-58. 

1oo yards—Paul Neuman won; J. F. Haunty, 2; S. 
Avery, 3. Time, 1m. 11 1-ss. 

880 yards—Paul Neuman won; G. Wieland, 2; H. M. 
Seyer, 3. Time, 14m. 31 1-ss. 

The Canadian Swimming Championships 
were held July 30th on the Ottawa Canoe 
Club’s course at Rockcliffe. The principal event 
was the remarkably good performance of Dr. 
Neuman, who swam the half mile in 14m. 13s. 
The summary follows : 

Fifty yards race, club championship—E. Street ; W. 

olsey, 2. 

1oo yards, Canadian championship—D. M. Reeder, 
N. Y. C.; Wilkinson, Toronto, 2. Time, 1m. 38 3-ss. 
Half mile, Canadian championship—Dr. Paul Neu- 
man, Chicago; Douglas, New York,2. Reeder, Fitz- 
gerald, New York, and W. T. Lawless, Ottawa, also 
started. Time, 14m. 13s. 

Long diving competition championship—Douglas, 
New York; Lawless, Ottawa,2. Neuman and Ford 
also competed. In this event Lawless did not dive 
straightaway, or he would have won. 


VIGILANT. 


CROQUET. 


S we go to press the click of the mallets 
and the whir of the croquet balls is 
enlivening the beautiful grounds of 
the National Croquet Association, at 
Norwich, in the annual tournament. 

The courts were never in better condition for 
play, and the arrangements were perfected by 


the following committee: W.H. Wahley, of 
Washington, D. C.; W. Dickey, of Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Charles H. Edwards, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; D. D. Baker, of Middletown, Conn., 
and Samuel Crosby, of New York City. We 
shall be able to give the results in the next 
number of OuTING. 

















CRICKET. 


HE last game of the Halifax Cup series, 

July 18th, resulted in a victory for 

Germantown by a score of 343 against 

Philadelphia’s 104. The result of this 

match made Germantown and Belmont 

atie for the cup. A play-off match will take 

place September 3d and sth, and everything 
points to a closely contested game. 
The standing of the clubs follows 


ot Lost. 
Belmont. ccoccsccccsccccccccscocsccccccsecce 2 
GOPMAMOWR. 0 ccccoe cocescscesecccsceseces 3 2 
SRR ret eo ee corre ej 3 
PAGO sncsccccevesessseweeresecss, nasceees 3 7 
PRMRGGIDRID. oo c0:.s0sccccnese ses sessinences 3 7 
DR 6dAnSN% 0 5bUAN) Mc cmergceeceeedcess 1 9 


New York cricketers have recently been fa- 
vored by visits from some of the Philadelphia 
clubs. On July 27th the Radnor Club came to 
try its strength against the New Jersey A. C., 
and returned to Philadelphia very much a loser. 
Radnor scored 60 only against the bowling of 
M. R. Cobb and F, F. Kelly, and the New Jer- 
sey team ran up a total of 277 in response, C. 
P. Hurditch distinguished himself by making 
107. This was the first individual century this 
season among the local players. 

he Belmont Club had an enjoyable tour of 
four days among the local cricketers. Se ol 
first game was against the New Jersey A. 
August 3d, where they lost by a score of ay to 
150. The next day, against the Manhattan, 
the visitors gained an easy win by a total of 
134 to39. The third match against Paterson 
was another victory for the visitors, who scored 
123 to Paterson’s 83. The last match, played 
against Staten Island August 6th, was an easy 
win for the home team, who made 120 against 
55 made by Belmont. A. M. Wood made the 
best score of the tour, by running up a total 
of 45 against Paterson. Pacey, the Belmont 
Club’s fro, proved very valuable to the team 
for his bowling 

At a recent meeting of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict League the subject of the contest with Mr. 
Warner’s visiting English team was discussed, 
and the League declined the responsibility of 
the match. The Staten Island Club, with their 
usual hospitality, have expressed their willing- 
ness to take the game, and Mr. Warner’s team 
will, in all probability, play in New York on 
September 21st and 22d on the club grounds. 
We congratulate the club on this undertaking. 
No club in or near the metropolis is so well ex- 
perienced in the entertaining of foreign teams, 
and there are no more pleasant grounds for the 
game. Local cricketers owe much to the Isl- 
anders for the courtesies they have always been 
willing toextend in the loaning of their grounds 
for international and other matches, even when 
the teams have not been the actual guests of 
the club. 

The Chicago Cricket Association is making 
arrangements to have Mr. Warner’s team visit 
Chicago for a twodays’ match. Ifthe arrange- 
ments are completed the Englishmen will play 
there October 7th and 8th. 

At the time of going to press the standing of 
the clubs of the Metropolitan District League 
is as follows: 


Won. Lost. Drawn. 
NN. 7, A; DORIA Discs s vsecs 6 ° 2 
ae ree 2 2 2 
Le OP ee egie Ce . ee 2 2 3 


Won Lost. Drawn. 
Manhattan... ..;.s066s.s.ieeas 3 4 I 
Ph ieccunde adctenences I 3 I 
SCE eer Tee I 


The schedule of the New York Cricket Asso- 
ciation has been reduced by the withdrawal of 
the Roseville Club’s team, At the time of going 
to press the clubs stand in the following order : 


Won. Lost. Drawte 
i eicchcnwesedenesans 4 ° I 
EOE sivse sc dncsecsssvccsae 3 ° 3 
(Se rr rrorre TT 2 2 I 
pS errr rere 2 4 I 
INE COUIY 606s ce cccicccevse ° 5 2 
T. C. TurNER 


PACIFIC COAST. 

The second match of the Alameda Cricket 
Club against the Pacific for the Hunter Harri- 
son Cup was played June sth and 12th at Ala- 
meda. The Pacifics, going in first, made 168 
runs. The Alamedas had made 71 for three 
wickets at the call of time. The match was 
continued on June 12th, and the Alameda in- 
nings closed for 169 runs. The second innings 
of the Pacifics closed for 79 runs. The Pacific 
total for both innings thus amounted to 247. 
Alameda made the necessary runs with the loss 
of only three wickets. 

eo 26th a Married vs. Single match was 
played at Golden Gate, in which the single 
men proved easily victorious. The next cup 

match will be played July roth at Golden Gate. 

The third match of this season for the ‘* cup’ 
was played at Golden Gate, near San Francis- 
co, Cal., on July roth and 17th, between the 
Pacific and Alameda teams. ‘The Pacific team 
went to the wickets first, and scored 76 runs. 
The Alamedas had scored 301 runs for 4 wick- 
ets at the call of time on the roth. On the 
17th the match was resumed, and the Alame- 
das raised the total score of their innings to 424 
runs. To this total, the highest ever made in 
a single innings on this coast, R B. Hogue, 
captain, contributed 107, and G. I. Baugh 146, 
J. J. R. Peel 48, and J. H Saunders yo. Four 
other batsmen scored double figures. No fewer 
than eight of the Pacific team went on to bowl, 
the most successful being F. Sewell, who took 
5 wickets, In their second innings the Pacific 
team scored goruns, making the grand total for 
both innings 166 runs. The Alamedas thus won 
by an innings and 257 runs. 

July 24th the Banks and Insurance men 
played All-Comers on the Webster street 
ground, Alameda. All-Comers went to the 
wickets first, and were all out for 28 runs, F. 
Sewell took 6 of the wickets for 22 runs, The 
Banks and Insurance men scored 87 runs. B. 
Bird took 6 wickets for 14 runs. In their sec- 
ond innings All-Comers did much better, scor- 
ing 110 runs for 8 wickets, but the match was 
decided on the first innings. 

On July tgth, A. E. Coates, one of the vice- 
presidents of the California Cricket Associa- 
tion, died at Los Angeles, Cal , of cardiac asth- 
ma. He was the eldest son of the Rev. Arthur 
Coates, of Newtown House, County Meath, 
Ireland, and was educated at Shrewsbury 
School and St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
came to California in 1892 and was for four 
years secretary of the Citrus Colony Club, at 
Loomis, Cal., and captain of the Placer County 
eleven. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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GOLF. 


HE approach of the tests 
of the season’s play, 
the two championships, 
naturally draws atten- 
tion to individual work. 

What are the foremost 
men and women doing? 
It is hard to tell. The 
most that can be guessed 
is from public perform- 
ances, but they are often 
fallacious by reason of the 
fact that in most of the 
preliminary contests well- 
known players have to 
give arbitrary, and by no 
means often justifiable, 
handicaps to their com- 
petitors. At the present 
writing little more can be 
done, at least for the men, 
than to note the winnings 
in open tournaments of 
the various players of the season. Foremost 
among these is Walter J. Travis, Oakland Golf 
Club. He has won eight prizes this season, five 
of which were gold medals for lowest scores at 
medal play. Among his winnings were the gold 
medals at Seabright, Lakewood, and at Knoll- 
wood the Archbold silver cup ; at Dyker Mead- 
ow and Oakland he won the first cups. The 
total of his five medal scores is 400, an average 
of 80. 

Herbert M. Harriman, also of Oakland, Henry 
P. Toler, of Baltusrol, and Herbert L. Riker, 
of Oakland, come next, witn two or more prizes 
to thecredit of each. Mr. Harriman has three 
to his credit, all won in the Oakland tourna- 
ment. Mr. Toler took two prizes in the Baltus- 
rol tournament, and Mr. Riker won the con- 
solation cups at Oakland and Norwood Field 
Club. The remainder who have won a single 
victory includes : 

Findlay S. Douglas, of Fairfield, Lakewood 
Club Cup; M.S. Barger, Harvard, Lakewood 
Consolation Cup; A. M. Reed, Lakewood, 
Handicap Cup at Lakewood; A. G. Jennings, 
Dyker Meadow, Baltusrol Consolation Cup; 
Edward Leavitt, Fairfield, Knollwood Consola- 
tion Cup; J. L. Taylor and H. B. Hayden. tie 
for the Knollwood Challenge Cup; A. De Witt 
Cochrane, Ardsley, gold medal in qualifying 
round, Dyker Meadow; C. M. Hamilton, Bal- 
tusrol, Dyker Meadow Consolation Cup ; Archi- 
bald Graham, North Jersey, Powelton Cup; C. 
S. Havens, Cornwall Military Academy, Powel 
ton Consolation Cup; Joseph F. Chadwick, Jr., 
Powelton Handicap Cup; Hugh K. Toler, 
Baltusrol, Seabright Cup; W. D. Vanderpoel, 
Morris County, Seabright Consolation Cup ; J. 
Prentice Kellogg, Princeton, gold medal in 
qualifying round, Norwood Field Club; W. R. 
Thurston, Morris County, Norwood Field 
Club Cup ; George Brokaw, Norwood, Norwood 
Open Handicap Cup. 

Of the women expected to rank the coming 
contest at Ardsley it is more difficult to speak, 
by reason of their more restricted area of play. 
Miss Hoyt is playing assiduously, but is almost 
confining her play to her home links at Shinne- 
cock, where she is doing wonders. What will 





happen on new grounds, with new competitors, 
remains to be tested. One of the conditions 
was modified by the invitation contest on the 
home links on the Shinnecock links, where the 
conditions were most exacting, the qualifying 
and final rounds being thirty-six holes and the 
intermediate play eighteen holes. 

The entry list included Miss F. C, Griscom, 
the champion of the Philadelphia Country 
Club; Miss; Lillian Brooks, Mrs. A. De Witt 
Cochrane, Miss C. D. Eidlitz, Miss S. Thomp- 
son, the Misses Chauncey, Mrs. E. R. Walker, 
Miss G. L. Wilmerding, Miss A, N. Potter and 
Mrs. A. B. Claflin. 

The home talent included Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
champion of the United States; Miss F, E. 
Wickham and Mrs. Arthur B. Turnure, 

The best qualifying score was made August 
gth by Miss Hoyt with 132. The first and 
second rounds were played August roth in a 
blinding storm. Miss Eidlitz and Miss Hoyt are 
fighting out the finals as we go to press. 

Ardsley, the scene of the women’s contest, is 
naturally developing an unusual number of 
home players. Mrs. De Witt Cochrane, the 
club’s champion, is in full practice, as is also 
Miss Brooks, the club’s ex-champion, Mrs. J. 
T. Terry, Mrs. Chas. A. Smith and Mrs, F. L. 
Eldridge. 

Mrs. Anna Sands, who so nearly carried off 
the championship two years ago, has been play- 
ing at Newport, and holding her own against 
Mr. W. B. Duncan, Mr. A. Rogers and Mrs, 
Foxhall Keene. 

Fairfield County is likely to have a formida- 
ble representative in Miss Janet Sheldon. 

Philadelphia has quite a bevy from which to 
draw, among whom are Mrs. Walter M. Gor- 
ham, of the Philadelphia Cricket Club; Miss 
Frances C. Griscom, who reached the semi- 
finals last year; Miss Elsie Cassatt, of the 
Merion Cricket Club, and Mrs. Fox, of the Hun- 
tingdon Valley Club. 

From the West are rumors that Mrs. C. E. 
Longworth, of Cincinnati, as well as players 
of high rank from Chicago, are expected to en- 
ter the championship. 

The summer meeting of Harvard and Yale 
came off on the links of the Shinnecock Hills 
Golf Club on the 3d and 4th of August. The 
team match at match play on the 3d was won 
by Harvard by 22 holes to 10, as follows : 


First Second 
Yak. Round. Round. Total. 
RL ccbscawisuaawern. socaccsacaiess ° ° ° 
UE sckw “See dsGee- Seeeeen ° ° ° 
een a rer 3 ° 3 
EGR GAvha= 4 shsseasben ans s50 sen 3 1 4 
LS ren ere ree 3 ° 3 
ROINON se Gb son 550504. oaxeenape-~ss ° ° ° 
PL ROTI 005. sins sewncisny seen seneedsansensne wiaivece 10 
Harvard. 
CEP nc. Asdnaen ass dedesnce cweous 5 5 10 
SUM, Si susWebuebendees caus was: ass 2 3 5 
Ca unk esinesenesbenns es cuneues ° I I 
LPNS. cs ccoxskusabenenss CaGaeae= ° ° ° 
MEN 5 o's a scan eudasscomesedsesasson ° I 1 
TIRE scs) scccncawe 3% pevesesote 4 5 5 
"DORM COtAl, 6.0.000.05000000sccccrsessevensces.csevceves 22 


On the 4th the contest was decided by a 
thirty-six hole foursome, and Harvard again 
won by 20 to 1, as follows : 























Yale. Harvard. 
(ye Betts and J Reid, G. C. Clark and J. H. 
bebe sa 60 Sees coneantes CHORES. B28 iccccosces. 
R. Terry, ios and T. M. J. F. Curtis and W. B. 
RODSTOSOR. 200 oss ° Cutting, Jr. 10 
C. Barnes and E. L. G.M. Sargent a and M.S. 
CHENEY... cccccessecccce O Barger ee ccccee 10 
Total. .cccccccccccseces 1 ONE hes wiscnicesecn O8 


The jealousy with which the status of the 
amateur is hedged round in golf and the cor- 
dial and pleasant relations which exist between 
them and professionals have received no better 
illustration than in the action of Mr. H. R. 
Sweny. The U.S. G.A., on January 1, 1897, 
passed a stringent definition of the amateur 
golfer as one who does not receive compensa- 
tion for services performed in any capacity 
connected withthe game. Prior to the passing 
of the above edict by the U. S. G.A., Mr. 
Sweny had conduct-d a club-making business, 
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but he sold out toa company before the date 
when the embargo went into force, retaining, 
however, a stockholding interest. Sweny has 
written to R. Bage Kerr, Secretary of the U. S. 
G, A., that hereafter he will only play as a 
professional, except in contests at his own 
club, We commend the fine sense of honor in 
this action. May the sense of it never grow 
less, 

At the last meeting in July the following 
clubs were elected to allied membership: 
Country Club, of Springfield, Mass., Thomas 
W. Hyde, Secretary ; Country Club, of Kan- 
sas City, H. S. Harmon, Secretary ; Hartford 
Golf Club, Arthur P. Day, Secretary ; St. Louis 
Country Club, O. L. Mersman, Secretary ; 
Huntingdon Valley Country Club, Rydal, Pa., 
S. E. Hutchinson, Secretary ; Yahnundasis 
Golf Club, Utica, William Stump, Secretary. 

ALBION, 


EQUESTRIANISM. 





ON THE LAWN, 


HORSE SHOWS. 


June 21st, 22d—Devon, Pa. 

August 11th, rath, 13th— Pry pone. N. J. 

August 29th, 30th—Saratoga, N 

August 30th, 31st—Manassas, V: a. 

September sth, 6th, 7th—Newport, R. I. 

September 17th, 24th—Kansas City, Mo. 

September 27th-October 1st—Westchester, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

October 1st—Orange County, Goshen, N. Y. 

October 6th, 7th, 8th—Morristown, N. 

The show at Devon, Pa., was the third of its 
kind held on the lawn of the Devon Inn, and 
open to the general public free of charge. The 
weather was ideal on the opening day, but 
showers somewhat interfered with the work of 
the judges on the last afternoon. This was a 
show distinctly rural in its general characteris- 
tics, although fashion was by no means over- 
looked, several classes being set aside for 
horses of the stylish variety, and the show 
being liberally patronized by the social set of 


HOLLYWOOD, 


Philadelphia and vicinity. The generally use- 
ful horse, however, was largely catered to, and 
users of these attended the show in great num- 
bers. Classes for horses bred or raised in the 
immediate locality were many and well filled, 
the quality being exceedingly rich. A parade 
of thoroughbred, trotting, hackney, pony and 
heavy draft stallions opened the show, and 
family and children’s exhibits were special 
features. 

A horse show of which much was expected 
and more realized was that which occurred at 
Providence, R. I., June 22d and 23d. Glorious 
weather and liberal patronage combined for 
the success of the show; and from an amateur 
standpoint, the affair was the more enjoyable 
in that the prizes were mostly in plate, which, 
of course, resulted in an extensive local entry, 
exactly what county shows are intended to ac- 
complish. It is with great pleasure, however, 


that I am able to state that a firm of New 
York dealers, Messrs. Hexter & Strauss, were 
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equally attracted by the trophies put up in lieu 
of cash; and regardless of expense they took 
on, among others, what proved to be the cham- 
pion horse of the show, the bay gelding called 
Admiral Dewey. 

The Long Branch horse show, of which more 
anon, took place on August 11th, 12th and 13th, 
on the Association’s grounds at Hollywood. 
Happening as it does, during the height of the 
season for holiday makers at the seashore, it 
is unnecessary to say that the show appeals 
largely to summer sojourners and the cottage 
coterie at this world-renowned resort. The 
demand for boxes and reserved seats on the 
grand stand was such that the accommodations 
had to be put up at auction, and were eagerly 
bought up at prices ranging from $125 down- 
ward; among the purchasers being General 
Thos. Eckert, C. J. Wittenberg, Mrs. M. P. 
Moss, F. W. Roebling, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, A. 
B. Proul, Samuel Castner, Jacob Rothschild, 
Chas. Burnham, J. J. O’Donohue, and H. 
Hayman. 

Upward of four hundred horses were en- 
tered for a great variety of classes, and these 
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included quite a number of animals not pre- 
viously seen in the show ring. Large exhibits 
were made by the wealthy professional horse- 
men and dealers of high repute, but in addi- 
tion to these there were fine entries by exhibit- 
ors of the strictly amateur class, for the most 
resident in the vicinity of the show. The ex- 
ecutive committee and board of governors of 
the show were made up as follows: President, 
Gen. Thos. T. Eckert; vice-president, Walter 
E. Hildreth; secretary, P. J. Casey ; directors, 
Frederic Gebhard, R. Percy Dobbins, Marks 
Arnheim, Joseph E. Widener, M. S. Wormser, 
W.M V. Hoffman, Jacob Rothschild, M. J. 
O’Brien, Richard Deeves, jj J. O'Donohue, 
Edward F. Murphy, andG W., Curtis. 

The gentlemen invited to adjudicate upon 
the various entries in the several departments 
of the show were Joseph Agostini, C. D. 
Moss, R_ Weston, H. K. Bloodgood, Perry 
Tiffany, T. A. Maitland, C. Livingston, R. F. 
Carman, E. C LaMontagne, W. S. Jones, C. 
Pfizer and Capt. C. B. Rhodes. 

Our Polo records will be resumed in detail in 
our next issue. A. H. Goprrey. 





CANOEING. 


HE past year has witnessed a general re- 
vival of canoeing interest, and along 
most pleasing lines, as the open and 
cruising canoes are coming into their 
own again, after a number of years in 

the background, overshadowed by the racing 
canoe. Buta continued interest in that most 
graceful of all sailing craft, the modern racing 
canoe, is provided for at the annual meet of 
the A. C. A., in contests, among which is that 
for the Central Division Sailing Cup, the most 
beautiful division cup in the A. C, A., and sec- 
ond in interest only to the Trophy. These two 
facts, the revival of interest in the open and 
cruising canoes and the establishment of a 
division sailing cup, attracted many canoes to 
this year’s meet, which was inaugurated on 
August 5th, at the west point of Stave Island, 
one of the Thousand Islands of the upper 
St. Lawrence, on the route of the steamer 
Valeria from Clayton to Gananoque. 

The course was west from the front of the 
camp for half a mile, northeast a half mile, 
and then southeast, back tocamp. The whole 


course could be seen from a bluff in front of the 
New York camp. 

The trophy contests were, in consequence of 
the meet of the Canadian Association of Ama- 
teur Oarsmen, postponed to a day beyond the 
possibility of including their results in this 
issue. Only the women’s paddling a quarter- 
mile straightaway with single blade has at 
writing taken place. It was won by Miss E. 
Montizamber and Miss Edith Walkes, with Mrs. 
J. E. Plummerand Miss E. L. Sands second. 

The social life of the camp was brilliant and 
well sustained. 

The company was gathered from many parts 
of the States as well as from Canada, and even 
from abroad, representatives from Bermuda 
and England being present. 

Among the early arrivals were: 

Frank S. Dunnell, Commodore; C. V. Schuyler, Sec- 
retary - Treasurer: Percy F. Hogan, Chairman of 
Regatta Committee; W. E. Barlow of Sing-Sing. Chair- 
man Transportation Committee: William J. English, 
Peterboro, Ont.; Mr. and Mrs. John N. McKendrick, 
and Bruce McKendrick, Galt, Ont.: Miss Ora Z. Wil- 
kinson, Toronto; Miss Eva Wilkinson, Goderich, Ont. 











LAWN TENNIS. 


LTHOUGH the National Champion- 
ship is still, at the time of this writ- 
ing, undecided, lawn tennis has not 
been without interest, both in the 
West and in the East. The contest, 

July 18th, for the Western championship, un- 
der the auspices of the Kenwood Country Club, 
Chicago, brought out sixty-four entries in the 
singles and twenty-five pairs in the doubles. 

In the results the Westerners more than held 
their own, defeating all the Eastern experts. 
The first three rounds in the singles weeded 
out the major part of the second-rate players. 

In the fourth round Wrenn beat Fischer, 7—s, 6—1; 
G. K. Belden beat Myers, 3—6, 7—5, 6—1 ; Forbes beat 
Jayne, 6—2, 6—4; Bond beat Ward, 6--2, 6—3. 

Semi-final round—G. K. Belden beat Wrenn, 6—2, 
6—3; Bond beat Forbes, 7—5, 6—1. 

Final round--Bond beat G. K. Belden, 6—8, 6--3, 
4—6, 6—2, 6—3. 

Championship round—Kreigh-Collins (holder) beat 
W. S. Bond (challenger), 6—2, 6—2, 6—2. 

In the doubles, in the semi-final round, Ward and 
Davis beat Belden and Jayne, 10—8, 6—3, 6—2; Bond 
an% Collins beat Fischer and Forbes, 6—2, 6—4, 6—4. 

In the final round Ward and Davis beat Bond and 
Collins, 6—2, 6—4, 6—4. 

At the New York State Championships Tour- 
nament, July 18, at Sedgwick Farm, Whitman 


carried off first honors in the singles, and in 
the doubles with Carleton as a partner. 

In the East the tournament for the Long- 
wood Cup and for the Eastern championship, 
July 25th, was robbed of some of its interest 
by the absence of Ward, Davis, Fischer and 
Forbes, staying over at Chicago. 

Whitman and Ware met in the finals, and 
Whitman won, taking the challenge match by 
default, owing to Larned’s absence. 


Summary : 
EASTERN SINGLES. 


Third round—Marvin beat Pier, 6—r, 6—2, 6-1; Ware 
beat Ewer, 6--2, 6—o, 6—3; Wrenn beat Millett, s—7, 2—6, 
8—6, 6--3, 6—4; Whitman beat Budlong, 6—2, 6—2, 7-5. 

Semi-final round—Ware beat Marvin, 6—2, 6—2, 6—2; 
Whitman beat Wrenn, 6—2, 6—1, 2—6, 6—4. 

Final round—Whitman beat Ware, 8—6, 6—3, o—6, 
6—3. 

Championship round—M. D. Whitman (challenger) 
beat W. A. Larned (holder), by default. 


EASTERN DOUBLES. 


Semi-final round—Wrenn and Whitn.an beat Codman 
and Marvin, 6--4, 6—2, 6—3; Carleton and Wright beat 
Ewer and Seaver, 6—2, 6—4, 6—o. 

Final round—Wrenn and Whitman beat Carleton 
and Wright, 3—6, 6—1, 6—1 6— 


CYCLING. 


MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


HE annual cham- 
pionships of the 
Massachusetts 
Division, L. A. 
W., run at New 
Bedford, Mass., 
on July 30th, 
brought to- 
gether the fast- 
est amateurs in 
New England 
In the quarter- 
mile champion- 
ship all of the 
preliminary 
heats were spir- 
ited, and the 
final was won 
by Archie Raw- 
lins, of New 
Bedford, in the 
fast time of 32 
4-5s. In _ the 
mile division 
championship, 
aftertwo starts, 
in the first of 
which Barber 
was disquali- 
fied for fouling 
Chase, the field 
cut out a fast 
pace, J. F. In- 
graham win- 
ning by inches 

in a spurt from the beginning of the home- 

stretch to the tape. The match race between 





Harry Edwards and J. Gatenby was the 
most interesting single event of the day. On 
the first change of pace Edwards lost his tan- 
dems and was obliged to follow his opponent 
for two full laps. On the second change of 
pace, however, Edwards was pulled ahead of 
Gatenby, and was not again headed. W. T. 
Swain, of New Bedford, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to lower the track mile record of 1m. 
51 2-5S, 


The summaries : 


One mile, tandem, handicap—Clark trothers,4oyds.,1; 
Hargreaves and Hanchett, 6oyds.,2. Time, 2m. 3-ss. 


Quarter-mile division championship, final—Archie 
Rawlins, 1; J. F. Ingraham, 2; A. Barber, 3. Time, 
32 4°58. 

One mile, handicap, final—Charles N. Hargreaves, 
15yds., 1; Verdo Westgate, rsyds., 2; James Clark, 
1syds., 3. Time, 2m. 13 2-58. 

One mile division championship, final—J. F. Ingra- 
ham, 1; Archie Rawlins, 2; R. F. Ludwig, 3. Time, 
2m. I1 3-58. 

One mile exhibition by W. T. Swain to break track 
record of 1m. 51 2-5s. Time, 2m. 4-5s. 

Five miles match race, Harry Edwards vs. J. Gaten- 
by—Won by Edwards. Time, rom. 14 4-5s. 

At the Richmond meeting of the Virginia 
State racing circuit on July 30th, these amateur 
events were run : 

Three-fifths mile, open—E. J. Hanger, 1; P. M. Ed- 
wards, 2; D. R. Richardson, 3. Time, rm. 35s. 

One mile, open—E. J. Hanger, 1; O. Hope, 2; P. M. 
Edwards, 3. Time, 2m. 46s. 

Two miles, handicap—H. B. Warren, r3s5yds., 1; E. J. 
Hanger, scratch, 2, H. R. Edwards, ssyas., 3. Time, 
5m. 18 4-5S. 

Two miles, lap race—O. Hope, 1; P. M. Edwards, 2; 


D. R. Richardson 3. E. J. Hanger won, but was dis- 
qualified. Time, 4m. 21 35s. 
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BRITISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The 1898 national amateur championships of 
the National Cyclists’ Union of England were 
held at Norwich on July 25th and 26th. This 
is the British national meet, and the field of 
amateur contestants was a representative one. 
For the five miles amateur championship, In- 
gram, Cherry, Callahan and Bourke qualified. 
Ingram won by a yard from Bourke, with Cher- 
ry third. Time, 14m, 11 2-5s. The twenty- 
five miles amateur championship had fourteen 
starters, and was paced throughout, It was 
won by H. W. Payne, with Oswald second and 
Griebenow, the South African champion, third. 
Time, rh. 4m. 54 4-5s. 


ROAD RACE IN MONTREAL, 


Competition on the road has not suffered 
such a radical decline in Canada as it has in 
the United States within the past two years. 
In this country no road event worthy of record 
has taken place since Independence Day, 
though that phase of the sport seems to have 
more vitality in the Northern Dominion. On 
July 23d an excellent handicap was run over 
the Lower Lachine course, Montreal, with 
twenty-three starters, whose handicaps ranged 
from thirty seconds to six minutes. Following 
is the order of the finishes, handicaps and 
times. 






Actual 
Names. Handicap. Time. 
M. S. M. S. 
s. Le G, Cameron. ....cccs-..cccccce Scratch 42:30 
A OO ee 0:30 42250 
9 BR. BE. AMPUG. 00.05 sovccces so O290 45:20% 
4. J. McKinnon. ...s.0000.+ . Scratch 45:30 
LOE, PRORAAEEANDD 55000 00000cses soos p00 48:58 2-5 
Di Bis SUOMI. on cnvocccccascscnee 2:00 49:41 
7. W. H. Warminton..............- 1:00 56:54 


L. G. Cameron attempted to lower the course 
record of 42 minutes flat, held by L. D. 
Robertson, but missed it by 30 seconds. 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH, 


The Minnesota State 100-mile road record 
was broken twice during the month of July, and 
on two consecutive days. On the 2oth inst. 
Frank H. Williams lowered the previous record, 
held by A. A. Hansen at 6h. 25m., by 13m., 
making it 6h. 12m. On the following day Han- 
sen regained the record, covering the 100 miles 
in 5h. 28m., at which figure it stands third on 
the list of the fastest State century records. 

Frank B. German broke all amateur records 
from two to twelve hours inclusive at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., on July 23d, and also established 
50 and 100-mile records of rh. 59m. 29s. and 
4h. 13m. 51 4-5s. respectively. The summaries 
for the first twelve hours follow : 





Old Record. New Record. 
Hours. Miles. Yards. Miles. Yards. 
28 1,585 25 1,500 
45 1,530 50 352 
66 1,680 72 775 
86 1,320 94 1,651 1-2 
+101 440 100 520 
12! 1,100 130 220 
141 1,320 150 I2I 1-5 
162 220 164 310 
181 44° 184 130 
TOs cccccccss-ccosccsecs 201 ee 201 1,750 
Tlsccccceveses cocccveee2I8 880 223 110 
I. ccccccs Ceececccesecs 238 1,320 242 1,160 
The former records from four to twelve 
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hours inclusive were held by Louis Gimm, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A new record of 5h 44m. for the Aurora- 
Geneva (Ill.) Century Course was made on July 
24th by Al Flath, of the Columbia-Logan Square 
Cycling Club, of Chicago, The same rider 
holds also the Elgin-Aurora Course record of 
6h. 4om., made August, 1897. 

At Waterbury, Conn., the third week in July, 
George H. Collett and E. C. Hausman estab- 
lished a new amateur world’s tandem record for 
two miles, covering that distance, from scratch, 
in 4m, 9 2-5s. 


AMATEUR RECORDS ACCEPTED. 


The following new amateur records have 
been accepted by the National Racing Board of 
the L. A. W.: 


Two miles, against time, paced—3:42 4-5, made by E. 
L. Wilson, at Washington, D. C., May rgth, 1898. 

Two-third: mile competition—1:2: made by E. L. 
Wilson, at Washington, D. C., May 28th, 1898." 

One-half mile, against time, unpaced—o:s58, made by 
C. V. Dasey, at Denver, Col., July 9, 1898. 


NEWS NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The national championship of the Union 
Velocipédique Frangaise, the ruling cycling or- 
ganization of France, was run at Paris on July 
3d, and won by Deschamps. The distance was 
2,200 yards and the time 4.22. 

The commissioners of Fairmount Park, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa,, have appropriated $10,000 for 
the further extension of roads and bicycle paths 
in that famous pleasure ground this year. 

Mr. Charles W. Mears, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
resigned as secretary of the Century Road Club 
of America, and Mr. C. M. Fairchild, also of 
Cleveland, one of the ex-secretaries, has been 
appointed as his successor, 

The international amateur championships for 
1898 will be held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the International Cyclists’ Associa- 
tion at Vienna, Austria, September 8th, roth 
and 11th. For the third consecutive time the 
United States will not be represented. Next 
year these championships will be held at Mon- 
treal, Canada, under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian Wheelmen’s Association. 

THE PROWLER. 


A ROUND TRIP, CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE. 


Starting from the business center of Chicago, 
the best way to reach the lake shore at Lincoln 
Park is vza Michigan avenue and the Rush 
street bridge. Once across the bridge, follow 
north on Rush street to Superior street or Chi- 
cago avenue, and then turn east to Pine. From 
Pine street the way is clear. Atthe beginning 
of the lagoons it is perhaps more interesting 
to turn to the most easterly driveway, and ride 
along the edge of the lake. If time permits, 
Lincoln Park is an unending field for amuse- 
ment and sight-seeing. The lakes, driveways, 
museum and zodlogical gardens are all well 
worth passing attention. From the north end 
of the park the Sheridan Drive offers excellent 
riding toward Sheridan Park and Edgewater. 
At th south end of Calvary Cemetery, beyond 
Rogers Park, a bend is made toward the east, 
and the lake shore is reached. Passing along 
to the zorth end of the cemetery, a turn to 
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the west must be made for a few blocks, after 
which the first good road running north will 
lead into South Evanston, thence into Evans- 
ton. Continuing on through Evanston, a turn 
to the left is made near the buildings of the 
Northwestern University. Good country roads 
are met and followed through their various 
turnings until the route swings back again to 
the shore, whose former lowly and sandy banks 
have become rugged and picturesque cliffs. 
The cycling through Wilmette, Kenilworth and 
Lakeside into Glencoe and Fort Sheridan is 
splendid. The roads are of macadam, and, 
winding through the woods, the scenery is 
more like that of rural California than that of 
suburban Chicago. There are two routes to 
Fort Sheridan, the more beautiful being reached 
by a turn to the right after coming out of the 
woods Passing on through Revinia, one comes 
to Highland Park, two miles from Fort Sher- 
idan, and shortly afterward to Highwood, 
wheeling through which, and climbing a steep 
promontory, the fort is distinctly seen. When 
the latter is reached, after a 25-mile ride, the 
cycler bends to the right, passes the guard- 


house, and speeds down the driveway to the 
picnic grounds. Milwaukee is then about sixty 
miles away, vza Waukegan, Kenosha and Ra- 
cine, any of which points may be utilized as 
a stopping-place for overnight. The run from 
Chicago to Milwaukee, eighty-five miles, is too 
much for the average tourist, although not se- 
vere for those in good riding condition. There 
are nospecial attractions on this part of the route, 
although the road lies between Lake Michigan 
and the splendid farming and grazing lands of 
northeastern Illinois and southeastern Wis- 
consin, the State line being crossed between 
Waukegan and Kenosha. 

There are two good routes out of Milwaukee 
to the west, one leading straight out Grand 
avenue and the other the Watertown plank 
road, reached by turning five blocks to the right 
from Grand avenue at Thirty-fifth street and 
going over the high bridge. The Watertown 
road is generally by far the better of the two 
for wheeling. Though a toll road, it does not 
collect for bicycles. This highway is like a 
boulevard as far out as Brookfield, twenty miles 
away. There are three roads leading west out 
of Brookfield, one to Waukesha, and the ex- 
treme right one to Oconomowoc, both among 
the most famous of Wisconsin’s summer re- 
sorts, beautifully situated in a land of spark- 
ling waters and splendid roads. Oconomowoc 
is about fifteen miles beyond Brookfield, or 
thirty-five from Milwaukee, vza Pewaukee and 
Hartland, The lake whose name is given to 
the locality looms up beautifully from a steep 
hill a mile or so to the eastward. Its banks are 
densely wooded, and out of the trees here and 
there rise the painted roofs of the summer cot- 
tages. The town is about two miles farther 
on, and is reached byan excellent road. There 
are hotels that furnish lodging and entertain- 
ment for man and machine, and it is a good 
place to spend the night after an afternoon’s 
ride from Milwaukee. Should Milwaukee have 
been left in the morning, however, one might 
plan to reach Oconomowoc for dinner and 
Waukesha by evening. ‘The latter is a fairly 
good trip, either by the ‘‘ Waukesha road ” or 
back to Pewaukee, and thence direct. The 
highways toward Chicago vza Lake Geneva, 
Crystal Lake, ——— and Dundee, to Elgin 
are also fairly good, and at this last place 
connections are made with the Elgin-Aurora 
ree course. One may then reach Chicago 
direct from Elgin, or vza Aurora, as desired. 

THE PROWLER. 


HOLIDAY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Y the time this reaches 
the eye of the read- 
ers many will be in 
the full enjoyment 
of the happy holi- 

day time and many more 
preparing for it. Thecam- 
era will be in evidence more 
— than ever be- 
ore, both stand and hand, 
the latter, alas! in pro- 
portion to the former very 
much as Falstaff’s sack was 
to his bread. That good 





work can and will be done with the hand camera 
we know; but not by those who thoughtlessly 
snap at every apparently pretty picture, and 
especially by those who know and care so 
little about photography as to be content to 
‘‘ press the button” and leave others to ‘‘do 
the rest.” 

But it is not for such as those that I write— 
they know it all already, or, at least, know 
enough to get out of it all the amusement they 
want—although I regard them with favor, as it 
is an axiom in trade and manufacture that the 
greater the demand for any particular article 
the lower is its cost of production, and 
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consequently to them we are, largely at least, 
indebted for the present very reasonable prices 
of apparatus and material. 

There are those, however, and I trust their 
number will increase, who regard photography 
as something more than an amusement, who 
are anxious to employ it as a means of picture- 
making; and to them a few helpful words may 
be in season. 

Holiday photography does not differ much 
from home photography, except in so far as it 
is practiced under slightly different and gener- 
ally more difficult circumstances. Work with 
the camera is very much the same, except in so 
far as the subjects are concerned, as their na- 
ture will depend on the nature of the locality to 
which the photographer betakes himself, which, 
as arule, change of scene being a s¢we gua non 
of a holiday, is very different from his home 
surroundings, although, after all, the differ- 
ence will be mainly in the exposures, which a 
little experience will enable him to get correctly, 
The real difficulty or inconvenience will be 
found in the developing and finishing of the 
negative in places where no suitable dark room 
can be found or extemporized ; and, therefore, 
the first question to settle is whether to develop 
as you go or leave development till your re- 
turn, and I strongly recommend the latter 
course, 

But even as the most experienced photogra- 
pher may make mistakes in exposure on unac- 
customed subjects, he should take with him a 
bottle of ‘‘ one solution ” developer, a candle, 
a sheet of ‘‘ post-office paper ” and a rubber or 
celluloid tray, and waste a plate, a duplicate ex- 
posure, occasionally by developing it in his bed- 
room at night. There is no need to carry any- 
thing beyond the developing solution or a box 
of developing tabloids or powders, as a few 
minutes in the solution will tell him all that he 
wants to know, and the plate can then be thrown 
away. 

A good deal has been written about how best 
to repack the exposed plates, a matter of con- 
siderable importance, especially in view of the 
light thrown by Dr. Russell on the effects pro- 
duced on the sensitive film by contact with, or 
even the proximity of, various metals, paper, 
printed or otherwise, and various other sub- 
stances. I have tried many ways, and am 
confident that none is better, or even so good, 
as putting them face to face in half-dozens, 
wrapping them tightly in plain, tough paper, 
preferably black, and returning them to the 
box from which they came. 

In spite of all that has been said about 
mechanical development, I insist as strongly 
as ever that intelligent development can 
only be intelligently managed with a knowl- 
edge of the conditions under which the ex- 
posure was made and the nature of the subject 
photographed. Hence the necessity for keep- 
ing careful note of those in connection with a 
eertain figure or number, and the marking of 
each plate with a corresponding number as it 
is removed from the plate-holder. This may 
be done by small disks or squares of gummed 
paper, to be had at the stationer’s for a few 
cents, but better still by a scratch with a writ- 
ing diamond, as thereby a permanent record 
and connection between the plate and the note- 
book is secured. 
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With holiday as with home photography, he 
who would reach the highest standard must 
specialize, must take up one branch or class of 
work, study it thoroughly and, as far as pos- 
sible, stick to it. What that should be will, of 
course, depend on the nature of the locality, 
but I may say at once that marine work, so 
generally a favorite, should not be attempted 
by those who have only the average outfit, in- 
cluding the camera that is bought with the lens 
already fitted into it, as such lenses are nearly 
all of much too short focus, giving a wide 
waste of water out of all proportion to the 
small size of the vessels, 

Next to specialization as contributory to suc- 
cess is a motive or object, and the proprietors 
of many magazines and papers have, just in the 
niek of time, furnished that, by offering prizes 
for the best photographs of just such subjects 
as the holiday photographer comes across, rang- 
ing from $5 to $100 each for a single picture of 
such subjects as pretty suburban houses, girls’ 
rooms, summer piazzas, or gardens of any sort; 
indeed, of anything and everything of whicha 
picture can. be made. Nor is that all, There 
is a chance of both }ofit and honor even to 
those who do not gain yrzes. 

Here, surely, there is motive enough to induce 
many to resolve to goin and do their best to 
win. But success is not to be attained by aim- 
less snapping at whatever comes in their way, 
or ateverything that seems attractive. Nature 
per se is not artistic, nor does every scene that 
pleases the eye makea picture when reproduced 
by the camera. ‘A pretty suburban villa” 
must be studied from all points of view and 
lighted from various directions, and photo- 
graphed from that at which it is most pictur- 
esque and when the shadows will fall where 
they will be most effective. Groups on piazzas 
or garden parties rarely arrange themselves ac- 
cording to the laws of composition, although in 
no phase of art are those laws of more impor- 
tance. This the photographer must do for 
himself, and, while it is admittedly difficult, 
there iscomfort in knowing that, when success- 
fully done, the credit is fully proportionate to 
the difficulty. 

How best to evolve the artistic and pictur- 
esque out of nature, animate or inanimate, as 
she presents herself, space here will not permit 
me to say; but there is one thing that the 
would-be prize-taker and successful photog- 
rapher should ever keep before him as his 
pole-star and chief factor in picture-making— 
simPLiciry. He should constantly act on the 
belief that a picture should have a story to tell 
or an impression to convey, and that nothing 
should be included that does not in some way 
help to tell that story or convey that impression. 
A picture should have only one objective point 
or place of special interest, and everything 
that does not help to produce the desired effect 
is a hindrance. Second only in importance 
to simplicity is tonality, or values, as it is 
more frequently called—the rendering of the 
various parts of a picture in something ap- 
proaching to their relative luminosity. No 
photograph is in the least degree worthy of the 
name of a picture, or should ever be awarded a 
prize, in which sky or water is represented by 
white paper. 

Dr. Joun NIcoL. 














The following letter and others received by 
us supplementary to those published last month 
relating to Mr. Price Collier’s article, ‘‘ Sport’s 
Place in the Nation's Well-being,” indicate a 
widespread desire to circulate the article in a 
separate form. The management of OuTING 
will be happy to meet the demand: 

Onto STATE UNIVERSITY, } 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, * 
Cotumbus, July 20, 1898. J 

Dear Str—I have just read the article in 
your July OutinG by Mr. Price Collier, entitled 
‘«Sport’s Place in the Nation’s Well-being.” It 
is by all odds the most sane and convincing 
statement of the true value of true sport and 
of the true sporting spirit that I have ever seen, 
I wish that it could be printed in pamphlet 
form for general distribution, and will very 
willingly take, say five hundred copies, at any 
reasonable price, for use in this university. 

Very cordially yours, 
James H. CanFie.p, President. 
To the Editor of OuTING, 
239 Fifth avenue, New York. 


* * * 


WorcesTER, July 26, 1898. 
Editor of OuTING, 
239 Fifth avenue, New York. 

DEAR Sir—The earliest breaths of OuTiNG’s 
magazine existence warmed into life a love of 
the woods and wilds. This will-o’-the-wisp has 
lured me as far as Lake St. John, to return 
with a record of a single ouananiche, In camp, 
seven miles north of nowhere, a day’s canoeing 
from the nearest Canadian’s log house and 
forty odd miles from Roberval, the first day out 
wrecked the hopes of our party. A slip, anda 
rod went sailing over the ‘‘ rips,” a second was 
broken in an effort to recover the first, and a 
third was in sad need of splicing when the 
other greenhorn struck his fish. A fifty-two 
dollar Conroy outfit, the property of the other 
Walton disciple, has long since disintegrated 
in the bed of that river, and perhaps a new 
grove of split-bamboo trees are sheltering its 
gravelly banks Discomfited and discouraged, 
I journeyed homeward with a full assurance 
that all instincts, primal and allied to savage- 
ry, were extinct and hopelessly cocooned be- 
yond resurrection. 

Again the pages of OuTiING were infec- 
tious, and the next season found me on an 
island off the south coast of Nova Scotia, ex- 
perimenting with a gun on shore-birds, fright- 


ening curious seals, and laying plans to unearth 
the petrified body of a woman, lost in a ship- 
wreck some sixty years ago. This stony corpse 
was discovered about seventeen years since 
and removed from the shore to a resting-place 
on one of the small islands. But one person is 
now alive who knows the exact location, and 
she was bound to secrecy. Many of the old 
folks in the neighboring fishing village remem- 
ber their ‘‘forbears” telling of the incidents 
connected with the wreck of the vessel. The 
tale was indeed a sad one. 

Thanks to Out1nG, of late years my vacations 
have been spent out of doors, and to its inspira- 
tion I owe some uncomfortable and very many 
thrilling hours. Not a few half hours have 
been pleasantly spent with contributors, who 
have given us the record of those glorified days 
when good luck and kind fortune beamed upon 
them. Sufficient dark days can be supple- 
mented from one’s own experience to fill in the 
shading requisite to complete the real picture 
of every outer’s hegira. 

I fancy you will find the moose picture in- 
closed interesting. Should you find anything 
of interest in an account of the trip, I assure 
you that whatever might be written would 
prove but a feeble return for a debt of grat- 
itude gladly acknowledged by 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANK M. GILL, 

Grafton Square, Worcester, Mass. 


* * * 


WIimorE, Pa., July 28, 1898. 

Dear OutiInc—Thank you very much for the 
addresses of the several boat-builders. I have re- 
ceived so many catalogues that I’m mixed as 
badly as if I were trying to ride two boats at 
once down the cascades. 

On a previous trip I suffered the loss of ca- 
noes, and, as Indians refused to go beyond their 
own limits or into a hostile country, and be- 
cause of the difficulty of poling back up the 
turbulent streams, we had to foot or wade it 
for weeks, sometimes compelled to climb preci- 
pices or go for days through dense forests to 
get around a trifling point impassable by foot, 
that a boat would have done in five minutes. 
Having a good, strong, portable boat along 
will save a lot of trouble and render me inde- 
pendent of the Indian ‘‘ kan-oahs.” 

I propose going again from the source to the 
mouth of the Amazon, from a point in a cafion 
of the Andes, some 15,000 feet in elevation, on 
the exact divide, where a very small pond or 


* It will be our pleasure from time to time to publish letters of general interest from our readers, from whom 


we are always glad to hear. 
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lakelet is formed from melted snows of adja- 
cent Andes peaks. One outlet of this runs 
backward toward the Pacific, emptying into 
Lake Titicaca (the highest water); the other 
rivulet flows northwest, forming the Vilcanota, 
or the real source of the Amazon. I shall fol- 
low this Vilcanota stream on mules from the 
railroad to reach canoe navigation beyond 
Cuzco, on the Rio Urubamba, which is a con- 
tinuation of Vilcanota, or Yucay. This is pre- 
cisely on the line of the Inca trail which Capac 
took with his golden wedge from Lake Titicaca 
to Cuzco, where he located the capital of that 
7. 

rom beyond Cuzco we follow the historic 
and rich Ollantaytambo valley, or down the 
Urubamba, five days on mules, to reach canoe 
navigation—so-called. 

This canoe trip is down the most romantically 
beautiful stream, full of large fish, and the for- 
ests abounding in large game, tigers or jaguars, 
tapirs, bears, and innumerable small game. 
The woods and rivers are full, also, of ducks, 
etc. In short, it’s a rare country for sports- 
men. Probably the most gamy animal is a 
wild boar or hog that lives in both river and 
forest. Maybe I think so because my four In- 
dian paddlers would go for these things every 
day, running the canoes all over the rivers, in 
spite of my protests and demands to ‘go 
ahead.” 

It is about thirty days of exciting canoe jour- 
ney over falls and cascades. 

robably there is not another such canoe 
voyage to be enjoyed anywhere, not even in 
Africa, and I believe equatorial America is far 
more interesting than Stanley's Africa, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I am telling all this abruptly to you in answer 
to your kindly suggestion that OuTING would 
do all possible to assist me in securing a proper 
outfit, and also congenial companions. 

I don’t care to appear as advertising for a 
companion, and I would have it understood 
that it’s a desirable opportunity that only a few 
canenjoy. Iimagine your magazine will reach 
the right sort. Of course, I want a gentleman 
who is willing to rough it. 

I attach herewith a bit from a family scrap- 
book by way of identification or indorsement 
in a public way in my home paper. I'll be 
obliged if you will return this clipping to me 
for my family scraps. 

I am, very sincerely, 
JosepH ORTON KERBEY. 

Post Office address, Wilmore, Pa, 


* * * 


ARLINGTON CHEMICAL Co., ) 
Yonkers, N. Y., August 3d, 1898. § 
Dear Sir—For a number of years I have 
bred and exhibited Russian wolfhounds, and 
have been very much interested in this par- 
ticular breed. I have just read with a great 
deal of pleasure the article by Mr. H. W. 
Huntington on Russian wolfhounds, in your 
recent issue. It is written with a thorough 
knowledge of the breed and cannot fail to 
arouse an interest im this, what I consider to 
be the choicest breed of dogs extant. 
Yours truly, 
Wo. L. Anprus. 
To the Editor of OuTING, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cocker, Arlington, S. D.—A cocker should 
not weigh more than 28 pounds nor less than 
18 pounds. Coat — Abundant, soft, silky, 
straight or wavy, but without curl. Chest, 
legs and tail well feathered. No topknot or 
curly hair on top of head. Colors most pre- 
ferred are solid black or liver, but liver and 
white, black and white, black and tan, orange, 
and orange and white are all legitimate colors 
for cockers. 


E. K. W., Evansville, Ind.—Game seasons in 
Muskoka are: Deer, from 1st to 15th of No- 
vember ; grouse, woodcock, snipe, duck, from 
15th of October to 15th of December. 


A. L. H., Chicago, Ill_—You will find the 
latest and best on basket-ball in Outine for 
December last. 


Anglophobe—It is not wise to be influenced 
by appearances when judgment is forming, and 
those who fear the bulldog because he looks as 
though he might be an ugly customer are un- 
necessarily alarming themselves. It is quite 
true that the bulldog possesses indomitable 
courage ; indeed, so game is he that he appears 
to be almost insensible to pain or to appeals 
after his blood has been roused and he has 
made good his hold upon his foe. His iron 


jaws possess an extraordinary holding power, 
which his fearless heart and patient endurance 
forbid him to relax before he has been choked 
or abused to the last extremity. He has been 
taxed with inferior intelligence, while in reality 
his brain exceeds in size that of the spaniel, a 
most intelligent animal. Those who have seen 
a well-trained bulldog know that his mental 
qualities may be highly cultivated, while in 
brute courage and unyielding tenacity of pur- 
pose he stands unrivaled among quadrupeds, 
and, with the single exoentee the game-cock, 
he has, perhaps, no parallel in these respects in 
the brute creation. 


Lex—The Government will furnish the en- 
gineer and the instructor for the stiidents, and 
also skilled operators for the machines; the 
manufacturers will furnish the latter, while the 
city or town where the model roads are to be 
built will supply the material and labor. 


‘“‘Quiz”—Mr. J. Hyslop. the respected measurer 
of the New York Yacht Club, an amateur naval 
architect of merit, is an enthusiastic model 
yachtsman. He fully realizes how much the art 


of designing has been benefited by experiments 
made with miniature craft, and in a conversa- 
tion the other day expressed himself favorably 
with regard to your new organization. 

















HE EXCITES REMARK, 


First Tramp: I guess dat gun of his must 
kick. 

Second TRAMP: Why would it kick? 

First Tramp: For havin’ to travel 
wid a guy like him.—Pwch, 


around 


COURAGE, 
From Life. 


When I proposed I meant to be 
Quite dignified and cool, 

For there was no necessity 
Of acting like a fool. 


There seemed to me no earthly cause 
Why man should lose his head, 

Or e’er before a woman pause 
In state of direful dread. 


So on the fatal, fateful night, 
It didn’t seem so hard ; 

Arriving at her home all right, 
I sent her up my card, 


But when she came—alas, ye Greeks !— 
Where were my feelings fine ? 

The roses mounted to her cheeks, 
I held her hand in mine. 


She breathed a little, shivering sigh 
Half tearful, half of laughter— 
I kissed her when I saw her cry, 
And asked permission after ! 
SLIZABETH Davis, 


ParKER: How do you like the rooms in your 
new flat ? 

FLESHLEIGH : Oh, they’re a good fit. A little 
tight across the shoulders, perhaps.—Lé/e. 


MEMORY TO BLAME, 


Josephine, where is my golf suit ?’ 
‘Don’t ask me, Harry. You ought to have 
a place for everything, and everything in its 
place.” 
‘‘IT do; but I never can remember where the 
place 1s.”—L/e. 





DULY QUALIFIED, 


Emp over: I dismissed my last watchman on 
account of his intemperate habits. Now, are 
you sober ? 

Applicant: Yes, sir; very often. — Pk-Me- 


Up 


Mr. WIGGLEs: 
were that—— 

Mrs, WIGGLEs (zz/errupting): ‘ Joshua, did 
you ever know any facts that weren’t true?” 
And she never heard the rest of that story.— 
Somerville Journal. 


The true facts of the case 


WHY ONE WOMAN JOINED THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 
From Puck. 


To kill pretty birds she agreed ‘‘ was ashame.” 

But ‘‘sweet’”’ was the hat, she must have it,— 
what blame ? 

Such ‘ cute” little wings at allangles were set, 

And over them all waved a ‘‘ darling ” aigrette ! 


But when in her dreams she was changed to a 
bird 

And shot for her gorgeous bright plumes, she 
still heard 

The cries of her babies who starved in the nest; 

The anguish she suffered ‘‘ just spoiled her 
night’s rest”! 


Since then she wears velvet and straw-work 
and net, 

With steel and gold ornaments, spangles of jet, 

And chiffon, lace, ribbons, gay flowers galore 

But wings or aigrettes? She will wear them 
no more ! —Judith Spencer. 





NO, NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


HE: I begin to think 
SHE: Better late than never.— 7own Topics. 





SARCASM. 


We whet our Wit upon the Stone of Chance, 
With careless strokes, and never note 
How keen its edge until, on second glance, 
We are amazed to see how deep it smote. 
— Wood Levette Wilson. 























“THE ENCYCLOP-EDIA OF Sport 


,” published 
in monthly numbers, bas reached the middle 
of the alphabet and end of Vol. I. _ Its merits 
increase with every installment issued. No 
sportsman, in whatever land he may live or 
whatever department of sport he is interested 
in, but can find in a moment all that is needful 
upon his particular subject ; and, more, he can 
know upon whose authority he is relying, for 
each important contribution is from the pen 
and over the signature of a world-wide known 
and recognized authority. No such an ‘‘ En- 
cy clopaedia of Sport” has been attempted for 


fifty y years, and it will be long ere such another 
venture is undertaken, for it will be unneces- 
sary. [G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. 


‘©THE OLD Santa FE Trait,” by Colonel Hen- 
ry Inman, isa book of stirring adventure. From 
Coronado’s time till the iron horse supplement- 
ed the horse that wore a saddle, there gathered 
about this famous old highway of the plains 
legends of battles fought and blood spilled, of 
brave deeds done by Spaniard, Saxon and In- 
dian, and legends it seemed they would remain 
—an Iliad waiting for its Homer, the Chronicles 
looking for Froissart. But when young Henry 
Inman left his home in New York forty yearsago 
and went to the West, the legends found a chron- 
icler, and the thrilling life of the Trail’s last 
quarter of a century a graphic historian. One 
can imagine the impression which the wild life 
of the plains must have made on the receptive 
soul of this son of Henry Inman, one of the 
greatest portrait painters of histime. He had 
been reared in a home that was a center in the 
literary and artistic New York of two genera- 
tions ago, where he had heard often from Irv- 
ing’s own lips the tales of Sleepy Hollow, and 
from Fitz Greene Halleck and the rest, stories 
that have become part of our literature. It was 
from such an environment, in the fifties, that 
Henry Inman the second, in look, with his 
great black eyes and waving hair, more a poet 
than pioneer, went to the plains. For twenty- 
five years he was up and down the Santa Fé 
Trail from the Missouri River to far-off New Mex 
ico times without number, fighting Indians at 
Pawnee Rock, as an army officer establishing 
military posts, cé ampaigning with Sheridan as 
his chief of staff, coming to know Kit Carson, 
Bent, Maxwell, and, later on, Buffalo Bill; ab- 
sorbing the lore that had been floating over the 
Trail, like a mirage, for three centuries ; and 
now, out of this fullness of experience and 
knowledge, he writes his book. It was a book 
that needed to be written, and Colonel Inman 
was the one manto write it. In a flowing style, 
admirably suited to the stirring narrative, he 


gives the story of the Trail from the Spaniard 
Cabega, very early in the sixteenth century, to 
the completion of the Santa Fé Railway in 1880, 
when, with the smoke of the first through train, 
the Trail became a memory. The text has been 
finely illustrated with eight full-page pictures 
by Frederick Remington, and a number of pen 
and pencil sketches by Thomson Willing. 
[THE Macmi.ian Co., N. Y.] 


‘‘SHREWSBURY,” a romance by Stanley J. 
Weyman, just issued, is one of a series that 
has given pleasure and profit to a large circle 
of readers. ‘‘Shrewsbury” deals in a very 
interesting and enlightening manner with a 
somewhat intricate and exciting period of 
English history—the years between the death 
of Charles II. and the accession of Queen 
Ann. Tothose who know the main incidents, 
and to those to whom they are unknown, Mr. 
Weyman performs the double function of the 
story-teller and the historian. His reputation 
as both needs no advocacy to-day. 

[Lonemans, GREEN & Co ,N. Y.] 


‘Tue HABITANT AND OTHER Poems,” from 
the pen of Dr. William Henry Drummond, 
marks a distinct advance in Canadian litera- 
ture. For years the author has closely studied 
the simple, sturdy French-Canadian at home, 
and his accuracy of dialect and description 
could be secured in no other way. Dr. Drum- 
mond has grown to love the characters he 
portrays, and he writes of them truthfully, 
sympathetically, and with a_ vigorous origi- 
nality which at once commands attention. As 
runner of an unblazed trail in literature, Dr. 
Drummond has done a distinct service to 
Canada, to ‘“‘the habitant,” and to lovers of 
clean, wholesome writing. . 


[G. P. Purnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 


‘“‘An Orecon Boyuoop,” by Rev. Louis Al- 
bert Banks, takes its readers into scenes and 
adventures of boyhood and youth in that far 
Western country, The youth of the present 
day who knows that the journey to Oregon is 
only a six days’ ride in a palace car can hardly 
realize that the author’s father crossed the 
country in 1852 in a ‘‘ prairie schooner ” drawn 
by oxen, and consumed six months in the jour- 
ney from Arkansas to the banks of the Willa- 
mette, where he settled. The hunting and 
fishing instinct is early developed, and many 
exciting adventures which could take place 
only in such a country are recorded. 


[Ler & Surparp, Boston, Mass. ] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING 














OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


HE Castle Square Opera Company, who 
have been giving opera in English at 
the American at popular rates with so 
much success, and whose weekly change 
of programme has traversed so wide a 

field, are,for the week ending April 4th,billedfor 
“The Mikado” and for the following week will 
give “Billy T ‘aylor” and “Pagliacci.” The result 
of the winter’s work of the Castle Square Com- 
pany has been most encouraging to the pro- 
prietors and eminently enjoyable for the lovers 
of operatic music, Opera in English has indeed 
taken a new lease of life in the metropolis. 

Arthe Herald Square ‘Monte Carlo,”a musical 
comedy in two acts, by Sidney Carlton—the 
lyrics by Harry Greenbank and the music by 
Howard Talbot—originally presented at the 
Avenue Theatre, London, where it met with 
very great success, is running. There are many 
droll complications in the humorous adventures 
which befall a variety of picturesque characters 
who are tempting fortune at the gaming tables 
of Monte Carlo, Distinctive types of character 
are strongly depicted. Among them are a 
frolicsome Attorney-General; a choleric old 
British warrior, to whom itis sweet music when 
‘the guns go boom and the guns go bang ;’ an 
eccentric waiter who is a reformed circus per- 
former; a dashing young lieutenant in a South- 
shire regiment; a briefless barrister, who, after 
the manner of his kind, falls in love with an 
heiress; a bluff and breezy sea captain; and no 
end of other personages, not the least amusing 
of whom are a pair of typical London music- 
hall ‘‘sisters,” and their lowly sister in art (after 
the style of Ruin ‘‘A Girl from Paris”) whose 
appearances have been limited to the less pre- 
tentious resorts of the cockneyized East End. 
Through the ingenious devices peculiar to 
writers of musical comedy, the second act finds 
all these people deftly transferred to the deck 
of a steam yacht lying off Malta, where the fun 
grows even faster and more furious. 

The book has humor, the melodies 
and tuneful, and the lyrics are uncommonly 
‘snappy ” and well turned. Brilliant costumes 
and beautiful scenic embellishment are provided 
for ‘‘Monte Carlo.” The cast is as follows 


are catchy 


Sir Benjamin Currie. Thomas F. Kearns 


Gen. Fredk. Boomerang...... - “°% . Frank Smithson 
Lieut. Fred. Dorian eosseeeee Mr. Augustus Cramer 
DP UEP) cecneess  verendsnes ...Mr. Alex. Clark 
Harry Verinder........ ..Mr. Sidney de Gray 


Prof. Lorrimer, a 1 retired gy mn: ist, 
Mr. Edward Chapman 


Belmont.. | Visitors at j§........ Mr. Edward Thomas 
Standring s Monte Cario, }........Mr. Frank H. Crane 
Frangois, WRB c Saisie co a 04 boweuws esie Mr. James Grant 
Capt. Rawiter Tea eee TAOS eT Mr. W m. Mc Neill 


Midshipman.... 


UM MRIUEE  odiccicsss x0kas asides Mr. Edw an Thomas 
Second Sailor . ....Mr, Frank H. Crane 
PGR svc acsccdccescs cocezences -»-Mr. Gus. Kremer 





Mrs, Carthew......+..+se+e++e++++ Miss Jeannie Winston 





TONS 5.60 vcieaduc ccs enveneades Miss Marguerita Silva 
Ethel.. 4 4:019:050 sue'seeeasee.es.cs 6 00 Eee 2 OMmet 
Bertie Ge atine, | the Sisters }....... Miss Marie Cahill 


Gertie Gelatine, § .Miss Sadie Kirby 
Suzanne.. Miss Gerome Edwardy 
Little Jemima, of the East End music halls, 

Miss Josie Sadler 

Ar the Fifth Avenue Theatre, Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske has a three weeks’ engagement, be- 
ginning with ‘‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” dram- 
atized by Lorimer-Stoddard from Thomas Har- 
dy’s novel of the same title. It is a strong 
drama, strongly acted, though the necessities of 
dramatization have led to the excision of what, 
in the book, is probably its most powerful scene 
—the christening of the dying baby. ‘Thestory 
as dramatized, indeed, begins only in the second 
half of the novel, when 7ess goes out, on her 
second venture into the world, to the dairy 
farm. ‘The result, to those who have read the 
novel, is that the mind is busy filling in the 
missing links, and to those who have not read it, 
aseeming abruptness. What could be done to 
obliterate the patent defect is done, and done 
admirably, by the stagecraft of the management 
and the acting of a very strong cast. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske impersonates the passionate 7 ess 
with an artistic force that makes one regret the 
more the absence of certain scenes in the orig- 
inal which would have given yet greater scope 
and fitted still better her idiosyncrasies. How- 
ever, time is on her side, and 7ess is but a 
stepping-stone, though a notable one. Should 
it be necessary,‘ Tess” will be alternated with 
‘«The Divorgons.’ 

Tue Lyceum during Passion Week will be 
closed to theatrical performances. After that 
Clyde Fitch’s new drama, ‘* The Moth and the 
Flame,” will be presented, with Herbert Kelcey, 
Effie Shannon and W. T. Lemoyne in the cast. 
This should insure a strong and popular repre- 
sentation, 





Gelatine, {.. 


For a fortnight from the 28th of March the 
old, familiar Oriental operatic extravaganza, 
‘ The Geisha,” will occupy the boards at Daly’s 
where it will practically close the season. ‘* T he 
Geisha,” like its prototypes of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s, never grows old, and its tuneful airs 
will be as welcome at the end of the season as 
at its beginning. 


WEBER AND FigELps’ combination is so varied 
and the patronage so liberal that it is nigh im- 
possible to foretell the exact constituents of the 
bill of fare. Some skit on the foible or fashion 
of the day is sure to occupy its stage, and it 
seems at presentas it the topsy-turvying of **The 
Conquerors” into ‘* The Corn Curers ” will be 
running through the month. Weber & Fields’, 
however, may be taken at any time without 
announcement, You are sure to find the diver- 
sion, merriment, and music good and brilliant, 








ATHLETIC CLUB ‘‘ SPARTA”’ V PRAZE, 


(AustriA, Bohemia.) 
Tetschen, 118 Lange Gasse. 

Dear Str—I should be very obliged to you if 
you would publish this article about the athletic 
sport in Bohemia, especially about the above- 
named Athletic Club Sparta, at Prague, the 
capital city in Bohemia. I must add that the 
Athletic Club Sparta is subscriber of the best 
all-round sporting magazine, OuTING. 


ATHLETIC SPORT IN BOHEMIA, 


I mean that it will interest our American 
sportsmen, if I make them to know, that there 
is a small kingdom in Europe, Bohemia, the 
land of Czechs, but that there is very good 
sport, especially in athletics. The Czechs 
are very strong and beautifully built people, 
as the ancient Romans, and they love much 
the English sports of every kind. TI shall 
not speak of cycling—that was, twenty years 
ago, a popular sport in Bohemia. The athletic 
sport has now many lovers in the population of 
Prague and Pilsen. Several new athletic tracks 
are being laid down in some of the principal 
Bohemian towns, and the majority of these 
tracks are to be made of ash. The tracks at 
present in construction are in Prague, Plzen, 
Pardubice. There are seven great athletic 
clubs in Bohemia, and in 1896 was founded the 
Amateur Athletic Association, with the same 
rules and laws as the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion in England or America. The most success- 
ful is the Athletic Club Sparta. It is the best 
and greatest athletic club in Austria, too. 

The vast army of athletes now comprises aH 
kinds and conditions of men, University of 
Prague and some other colleges. The Athletic 
Club Sparta, at Prague, holds every year ath- 
letic championships of Bohemia on 100 yards 
running, 1-mile flat race, 120 yards hurdle race, 
broad and high jump, hop, step and jump, 
Y%-mile relay race, discus throwing, football 
and lawn tennis. The members have won, in 
the year 1897, seven championships (of Bohemia, 
Saxony and Hungary) ; 42 first, 20 second and 
10 third prizes. All races are international, and 
every year come some German, English and 
Hungarian athletes to Prague to compete. All 
English, especially the American athletes, are 
cordially invited to come, upon their journey in 
Europe, to Prague and visit the Athletic Club 
Sparta (headquarters, Restaurant ‘‘ Pinkas” ). 
The Czech athletes will welcome the American 
athletes with true Bohemian hospitality, and 
they will find in the Athletic Club Sparta 
many good friends and sportsmen. Mr. Oscar 
John Laznovsky, member of the committee of 
the crack amateur athletic association, is always 
very glad to speak English with the American 
athietes. He will, too, introduce the baseball 
and the new play of basket-ball to Bohemia. 


Thanking you in anticipation and wishing 

you all success, I am, dear sir, 
Yours truly, 
Oscar JoHN Laznovsky, Hon. Sec. 

[We have made acknowledgment to Mr. 
Laznowsky for his kind invitation to American 
Athletes.—Eb. ] 

211 HEREFORD STREET, ) 
Curisrcuurcnu, N. Z. § 

The Editor, Outing Publishing Co., New York. 

Dear Sir—I have to thank you for your let- 
ter of the 27th. Yon are quite right. Trout 
were introduced into New Zealand, and the 
increase has been enormous, not only as to the 
numbers, but also as to size. I send you pho- 
tographs of some weighing from ten to twelve 
pounds, and they have been taken as heavy as 
twenty ——. I will send you some more of 
them, if you think you can amuse your many 
subscribers by showing them the kind of sport 
we have here. 

The extent to which the trout have increased 
here is really marvelous. ‘There are large 
breeding ponds in the public gardens in this 
city, Christchurch, but at Masterton, near Wel- 
lington, which latter place is the seat of Gov- 
ernment, there were hatched out last year over 
two millions of young trout, and these are be- 
ing distributed over all parts of the North 
Island of New Zealand, so that trout fishing 
can be indulged in in almost every stream. 

All this may not be sufficiently interesting to 
find a place in your splendid periodical, but if 
you think it will be so, I shall be very glad to 
send you some very interesting photos. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Wynn WILtIaAMs, 


HamiL_ton CoL.ece, March 6, ’08. 

SporTinG Epiror OvutTinc. 

Dear Stk—Can you inform me as to whom 
I shall address in order to obtain the conditions 
by fulfillment of which a college may become 
a member of the association which has its field- 
days annually at Manhattan Field, the Ameri- 
can Intercollegiate. This college wishes to 
join the association, if it is eligible, but cannot 
find out who are the officers and what are the 
conditions. If you can help us out you will 
greatly oblige us. Sincerely yours, 

R, P. Osrranver, Clinton, N. Y. 

Dear Str—The rules of the I. C. A.A. A, A. 
provide that colleges can be admitted only at the 
annual meeting, which is held on the last Satur- 
day in February in each year, which would 
make Hamilton College too late for this year. 
It is, however, possible that they may make 
some exceptions to this rule, and we would sug- 
gest that you write for full details to the secre- 
tary of the I.C. A. A. A. A., Mr. B.S. Bar- 
rington, New York University, University 
Heights, New York City. 


* It will be our pleasure from time to time to publish letters of general finterest from our readers, from whom 


we are always glad to hear. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


E commend to the careful consideration 
of angling readers the new Shake- 
speare reel, manufactured by Wm. 
Shakespeare, Jr., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
This device is a free-running, level- 

winding, hand-made reel, equipped with a pat- 
ent guide which spreads the line in even 
layers upon the spool. The frame rods extend 
through both plates and cup ; the crank is per- 
fectly balanced, and all bearings are polished 
steel running in reamed bronzed bushings. 
Only the finest materials obtainable are used in 
making these reels, and experts are employed 
to produce them, Every reel is guaranteed. 

Tne season for trophies for deeds of skill and 
endurance afield, afoot and afloat is approach- 
ing, and their selection is one of the vexing du- 
ties of many a committee. Take advantage of 
the experience of such an established firm as 
the Gorham Manufacturing Company, of New 
York, and they will show a thousand and one 
useful and beautiful examples of the silver- 
smith’s art that will make an old athlete, golfer, 
oarsman or marksman thrill with a desire to 
possess and treasure to his latest day. 

THE Remington Arms Company, of Ilion, 
N. Y., has gotten up an artistic and useful 
desk tray, a fac-simzle of the ’98 Remington 
Special Chain and Sprocket. Our readers will 
find the trays well worth sending after. A 
tray will be sent to any address upon receipt 
of three two-cent stamps. 

Tue famous Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
of New Haven, Conn., has recently conducted 
some interesting experiments with the Win- 
chester smokeless cartridges when exposed to 
extreme cold, artificially produced. The re- 
sults were most gratifying, for they conclusively 
proved that even Arctic weather has no appre- 
ciable effect upon the Winchester smokeless 
ammunition, The temperatures ranged as low 
as 100 degrees Fahrenheit below zero, to which 
in some cases the ammunition was exposed for 
several days without a sign of deterioration. 
This firm has lately sent out a circular which 
explains why no firm can produce a shell which 
can be depended upon to stand reloading with 
smokeless powder. Why this difficulty has not 
been conquered is not explained, but the fact 
remains that no firm has been able to produce 
a smokeless shell reliable for reloading. 

THE influence of wall-paper on health is well 
established, not alone from the absence of 
detrimental chemical substances, but from the 
presence of soothing beauty. The wonderful 
advances in the art of wall-paper manufacture, 
which have made artistic effects so low in cost 
as to be within the reach of every householder, 
are shown to perfection by Kayser & Allman, 
of Philadelphia, in such variety and beauty as 
to attract many visitors. An unnumbered va- 
riety of patterns and qualities are exhibited, 
ranging in value all the way from two and a 
half cents to $3.50 a roll of eight yards, the 
prices made possible by the immense business 
transacted by the firm. 

‘“ATHLETIC goods for boys and girls,” is a 
new phase, but it is one of the most important 
developments in our new national outdoor life. 
Childhood is just the time when clothes effect 


most, for good or ill. Best & Co., of New York, 
have made a special study of the subject. Send 
four cents for their catalogue of 700 illustrations. 
It will repay you a thousandfold. 

CHAMPAGNE with the smallest modicum of 
sugar and light in alcohol, yet with all the re- 
freshing and invigorating effect of the finest 
imported brands, is a home triumph for the 
American grape, yet a fait accompli certified 
by the award of the highest premium at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition to the Germania 
winecellarsat Hammondsport andRheims, N.Y. 

THE Power and Launch Co., of Bridgeport, 
Conn., make, and rightly, too, a feature of the 
fact that when a customer desires a yacht, 
steam or naphtha launch, they can furnish the 
complete vessel, that is to say, hull, engines 
and all fittings. This desideratum undoubtedly 
gives the purchaser the best satisfaction. They 
make in their own shops every part entering 
into the construction and fittings of power 
boats, and are thus enabled to insure satisfac- 
tion with positive results. The fact that the 
company have had to add largely to their fa- 
cilities not only indicates the public apprecia- 
tion of their work, but lessens the cost of pro- 
duction. Write for price-list and catalogue. 

Winer fortified, not with deleterious chemicals, 
but with iron and beef, yet retaining the dis- 
tinctive and grateful flavor of sherry, is a tri- 
umph for the manufacturer and a boon to the 
camper, traveler and yachtsman. Such a re- 
sult could only be achieved by those who, like 
the Hammondsport Wine Co., control the prod- 
uct from its growth to its packing. The facili- 
ties of this company and its ability to produce 
goods of unsurpassed merit areadmitted. Write 
for special prices, together with samples, which 
will be furnished free to responsible parties. 

THE well-known firm of Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales, dealers in fine guns and all sporting 
goods, will about Apri] roth vacate the prem- 
ises at 302 Broadway and move to 325 Broad- 
way. The change will be only a temporary 
one, however, as a handsome new store is 
building at 302-304 Broadway, corner of Duane 
street, to which the firm will return when 
everything has been completed. The new 
store will be a model of its kind; meanwhile, 
Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales will be 
found at 325 Broadway. 

THE champagnes of the Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, of Rheims, are, like the French 
wines, fermented in the bottle. The ‘‘ Great 
Western” brand of this company (the oldest 
existing wine company in the United States) 
has achieved for itself a wide reputation ; it is 
fruity, honest, sparkling and wholesome. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A, Noyes, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 











PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


F all the gateways into England none 
to the American is equal in interest 
to the route followed from Liverpool 
to London by the Great Eastern Rail- 
road. They do themselves an in- 

justice, almost, by calling it ‘* the Cathedral 
route ;” ’tis that, but it is so much more; the 
home of patriots from Boadicea to Hereward 
and Cromwell, the chosen refuge of the great- 
est religious houses of the early church, the 
land that Dickens and Kingsley loved, and the 
center of one of the great universities of the 
world. Its every mile is a magnet and a mu- 
seum. To spend your first few days in England 
on the Great Eastern Railroad route isa liberal 
education. It provides you with the key and 
interpretation to much that will follow, and adds 
to the enjoyment of all the later days. 

‘© A SumMMER’s CRUISE IN WINTER’s HOME,” a 
glimpse of the northern mystery land, to stand 
within the magic circle that has fascinated 
voyagers these hundreds of years, and will till 
its mysteries have been unraveled, where the 
banished frost king erstwhile reigned—and yet 
to revel in perpetual sunshine ; these be attrac 
tions indeed. ‘This is the tour of the good ship 
Augusta Victoria, of the Hamburg-American 
line, that will transport you to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, surrounded by all the com- 
forts of home, all the refinements of society, 
and all the artistic embellishments and mechan- 
ical and sanitary contrivances which modern 
invention has made necessary in our environ- 
ment. To rob the sea of its terrors and travel 
of its every petty annoyance, to move a first- 
class American hotel, with all its guests, its 
staff and its stores, thousands of miles in forty 
days, and yet at a price within even moderate 
means, is one of the distinctive achievements 
that mark the close of the nineteenth century. 
The Augusta Victoria sails from New York 
on the 23d of June for the land of the midnight 
sun, Norway, North Cape and Spitzbergen. 

A FOLDING camp-bed that will occupy but 4 
inches by 5 inches and three feet long is the 
very thing required when the maximum of elas- 
ticity and comfort is wanted at night and the 
minimum of space can be spared in the morn- 
ing. The Gold Medal Camp Furniture and 
Novelty Manufacturing Co., of Racine, Wis., 
make that and many other folding camp 
requisites. 

Upon the various lines of the Erie there is to 
be found such a great variety of summering 
places that the taste of everyone may be satis- 
fied. Whether it be a modern hotel, where 
fashion and pride reign supreme, a quiet farm- 
house by babbling brook, a retreat far up on 
the rugged mountain-side, or a modest home 
upon the shadowy shores of some crystal lake, 
they are all here, and one has but to choose 
between them. Send for ‘‘ Rural Summer 
Homes,” to D. I. Roberts, G. P. A., 21 Cortlandt 
street, N. Y., and summer will be with you 
ere the equinox is past. 

Tue first essential in railroad traveling, es- 
pecially when the motive is pleasure, is a sense 
of security, a belief that everything that can 
be done to insure safety has been done. The 
next is comfort in rolling stock, airiness, atten- 


tion, room, and the best of subordinate accom- 
modation. ‘The third is punctuality. All these 
are combined on the Pennsylvania system, and 
all are carried to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion. Itisa royal line and deserves the posi- 
tion it holds. 

INTENDING campers and sportsmen generally 
should send to F. Cortez, Wilson & Co., of 239- 
241 Lake street, Chicago, for catalogues and 
circulars describing the Wilson ‘* Kamp Kook’'s 
Kit,” and Wilson’s Kamp Komfort heater with 
oven. The Kook’s Kit comprises 21 pieces, 
which pack into a space 14%x104%x8, and only 
weighs 15 pounds. With table ware of 33 
pieces the kit packed weighs only 20 pounds. 
The firm also manufactures excellent tackle 
and shell boxes. 

THEsE are the days of co-operation, and Euro- 
pean tours under the tutelage of Thos. Cook & 
Son insure you the freedom from care, the pres- 
ence of every detail at the right place in the 
right time, and the accuracy and dispatch that 
only the individual courier and his attendant 
cost could aforetime insure. 

Monon Routt —The great double-deck bi- 
cycle track at West Baden Springs, Ind., which 
blew down a few weeks ago, is being rebuilt in 
a most substantial manner. ‘The track, which 
isa third of a mile long, is reached by a cov- 
ered way. A big swimming pool eighty feet 
long, attached to the hotel, is now nearly 
finished. The hotel building at French Lick, 
which was burned last summer, will soon be 
replaced by a larger and finer structure. These 
springs, which are on the Monon Route, are so 
heavily patronized that it is expected that a 
new road, already surveyed, will soon be built 
direct from Louisville. 

‘* THE SuNSET Route.”—The very name is a 
poem, and its realization more than equals ex- 
pectation. Whether your destination be the 
Golden Gate or far Hawaii, fantastic Japan or 
China, the Southern Pacific offers advantages 
in route and creature comforts not to be 
equaled, The old curiosity shops of New Or- 
leans are temptation enough to turn the scale 
in its favor if any other factor were needed. 

To BE rid of the obligation of an official li- 
cense and to have a smokeless, fireless motive 
power for your launch for one cent per horse- 
power per hour are the record of the ‘‘ Globe ” 
gasoline marine engines and launches of the 
Pennsylvania Iron Works Co., of Philadelphia. 
They aid business and pleasure wherever aux- 
iliary power is needed, and are made from 1% 
to 250 h. p. Write for full information and 
catalogue to the New York office, Cable Build- 
ing, 621 Broadway. 

WHEN perchance the special study of years 
in the galleries of Europe and amidst its many 
historical scenes, becomes available to the pub- 
lic, it is an occasion that enhances the attrac- 
tions of a trip. This will occur with Mr. Ed- 
win Jones’ tour that leaves New York on the 
Rotterdam, June 18th, for Holland, Great 
Britain, France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Germany and Belgium. The members of the 
party will have the great advantage of the 
company, in an official capacity, of Mrs, Farrar, 











LONG 


RANGE. 

EASTERN Tourist (evuditely): The man is 
wealthy, you say, and yet is somewhat slow in 
paying you? Well, the thing you want to do 
is, draw on him right away. 

Nevapa Nep: Draw on him! Didn't I tell 
you he lived forty miles from here? What kind 
ot a gun do you think I carry ?—7ru/h., 


THE DAFFODIL. 


The bees came out one April day, 
And spring was late and cold ; 
The crocus drooped its pretty head 
Above the chilly mould. 

But close within a crinkled bud 
Of texture silken-thin, 

Still lay the golden daffodil ; 
So all the bees went in. 


The bees came out a windy morn ;- 
The garden still was bare ; 
A hint of winter’s silver frost 
Was sparkling in the air. 
But where the tulip, gay and tall, 
A cup of crimson drained, 
The daffodil its glory spread ; 
So all the bees remained. 
—Minna IrvING cx Judge. 


APPRECIATES THEIR POWER. 

“Yes,” said the hardware man, ‘‘it makes 
me nervous to hear that a wheelman has punc- 
tured his tire.” 

‘* How is that?” 

‘‘’m always expecting that some member of 
the confraternity will inaugurate a movement 
to prohibit the manufacture of tacks.”--7he 
Alarmist. 


THE sock and buskin he would don ; 

His own ambition egged him on. 

The sock and buskin he did doff ; 

The ribald public egged him off. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Frosty Foor (thoughtfully): Wot’s de 
nearest I ever come ter death? Well, onct 
upon a time I wuz sound asleep an’ ridin’ on 
de trucks uv a freight-train w’en it run off de 
track. 

CuHILLy Buiatne: An’ dat's de nearest yer 
ever cum ter death ? 

Frosty Foot: Yes; dat freight-train was 
bound fer Philadelphia, an’I didn't know it. 
De accident saved me, 


‘I’m sorry, madam, but it’s against the rules 
of the house. I can’t exchange that goods 
again.” ‘*But my husband doesn’t like it!” 
‘““Why not exchange your husband ?”—//7ze- 
gende Blitter. 


Jink: ‘‘My dear MacFuddle, it’s th: 
thing you want! Charming house — lovely 
spot! Cheap, too. But one great drawback. 
You can’t get any water there !” 

MacFupp Le: ‘‘ Oh, that doesn’t matter !” 

—Punch. 


very 


EX POST FACTO LOGIC, 


After people pass sixty years of age, they 
trace every ailment of youth to the indiscretion 
of having remained up as late as ten o’clock at 
night.—A tchison Globe. 


A PARADOX, 


You can never tell a man’s weight by his 
sighs.,— Yonkers Gazette. 


‘““YEs, Stubbs was goin’ into a decline, an’ 
the doctor said the best thing for him was to 
get an easy government job an’ lie around doin’ 
nothin’” ‘‘ A sinecure, eh?” ‘I don’t know 
what kind o’ cure you call it, but anyway he’s 
cured.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Ir clothes make the man, the tailor who 
makes the clothes carries an awful load of re- 
sponsibility.—Somerville Journal. 




















*“ RACING aND CHASING,” a collection of sport- 
ing stories by Alfred E.T. Watson, is a com- 
panion volume, and a worthy one, of ‘‘ Sketches 
in the Hunting Field” and ‘‘ Course and Covert- 
Side.” Few men have had the social and pro- 
fessional opportunities of the genial editor of 
the Badminton Series, to gather, and fewer still 
have the knack of repeating, without loss of 
flavor, such good stories of the chase. 

[Lonemans, GREEN & Co., N. Y.] 


“Your Lirr.te BrotrHEer JAmEs,” by Miss 
Caroline H. Pemberton, in the simplest lan- 
guage, with accurate detail, describes the street 
life and home redemption of a boy of the streets. 
The authoress is well fitted to write this narra- 
tive of facts. Therein is its strength. There 
is ample room in the subject for fine writing 
and the intrusion of opinions, neither of which 
the talented authoress attempts. 


[GrorGE W. Jacoss & Co., Phila., Pa.] 


THE style of treatment of ‘‘ Sketches of Some 
Common Birds,” by P. M. Silloway, makes the 
volume of especial value to the teacher. Each 
species is sketched in a systematic manner, and 
hence the teacher is supplied with valuable 
material for bird study and for supplementary 
reading in school. From the reading of this 
book, teachers and pupils will find both inspira- 
tion and information, and ornithology in school 
will become other work than the study of tech- 
nical terms and bewildering classifications. 
With thoroughness of treatment, the author has 
happily combined a pleasing style and a literary 
ease which render the book a suitable companion 
for the general reader, either old or young. 
The charm of contact with nature brightens 
every paragraph, while the fact that the author 
is an associate member of the American Ornith- 
ologists’ Union is a guarantee that the material 
is unmistakably genuine. The volume is illus- 
trated with half-tones from photographs made, 
with few exceptions, by Dr. R. W, Shufeldt, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, from living birds 
and nests zz sztu. 

[Tue Epiror Pus. Co., Cincinnati, O.] 


**PACIFIC SHORES, OR ADVENTURES IN EASTERN 
Seas,” by Oliver Optic, is the twelfth and last 
volume of the All-Over-the-World Library. As 
indicated in the preceding volumes the purpose 
of the voyage described is the education of the 
hero, Louis Belgrave, who has come into pos- 
session of his grandfather’s property. The 

resent volume covers an extended stay in 
oon where all the principal points of interest 
are visited. From the land of the Mikado the 


party proceeds to Australia and New Zealand 
and thence to America, stopping for a week's 


stay at the Fiji Islands. The young travelers 
have their full share of exciting adventure, 
while the author never loses sight of his pur- 
pose in writing the series ; that is, the convey- 
ance of useful information, much of it obtained 
during the author’s own travels. 


[Lee & SuEparD, Boston, Mass. ] 


‘‘DreaMs IN Homespun,” by Sam Walter 
Foss, who belongs to the school of Carleton, 
Field and Riley—genuine humorists who have 
something to say and a popular way of saying 
it. While there is plenty of humor in his work, 
its strength lies in its philosophic suggestions 
and earnestness of thought, the product of ex- 
perience in early life amongst the farms of 
New England. Much was expected from Mr, 
Foss’s earlier volumes, ‘‘ Whiffs from Wild 
Meadows,” and ‘‘ Back Country Poems.” He 
has not disappointed his admirers. 


[Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass.] 





“THe Man Wuo Ovut.Livep HIMsELrF,” and 
other short stories, by Albion W. Tourgée, 
author of ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand.” 

It is some years since Judge A. W. Tourgée 
came before the public with a work of fiction, 
and the handy little volume that is now issued 
under ‘his name bears a rather paradoxical title, 
‘*The Man Who Outlived Himself.” This cer- 
tainly bears evidence of Tourgée’s striking in- 
genuity and of his dramatic descriptive power. 
Although dealing with abnormal conditions, it 
is thoroughly wholesome ; and, while relating 
experiences of darkness and despair, it is sweet- 
spirited, hopeful and cheering, both in general 
tone and in final effect. In the same volume 
are two other stories, full of Judge Tourgée’s 
keen knowledge of human nature and his store 
of acquaintance with many quaint characters. 
‘Poor JoEL Pike,” is acomplicated mystery in 
the life of an odd old countryman, yet redolent 
of youth and love, and rich in exquisite descrip- 
tions of nature, with entertaining talk of an- 
imals, farming, logging, country lawyers and 
other miscellany, Joel Pike’s mystery being 
happily solved at the end. ‘‘ THE GRAVE OF 
TANTE ANGELIQUE” is an adventurous romance, 
located amid picturesque Southern surround- 
ings. It is very spirited and is a capital little 
love story, weil deserving its place in this 
group. The volume is small, tastefully decor- 
ated, in clear type, on good paper, and must 
become a favorite. 


[Forps, Howarp & Huxsert, N. Y.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 














OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


LYDE FITCH, at the Lyceum, has 
linked in ‘‘ The Moth and the Flame” 
elements of comedy and tragedy into 
a powerful modern drama, and, with 
the skilfulness of an accomplished 

playwright, made natural and strong situa- 
tions serve the double purpose of illustrating 
his story and bringing out the characteristic 
features of Effie Shannon, Herbert Kelcey and 
Cowell Lemoyne in three widely diverging 
roles. The scene opens with a fashionable 
house-party or dal masgué, during the prog- 
ress of which the head of the house takes his 
life to avoid the consequences of embezzle- 
ment. The daughter of the house, partly in- 
fluenced by her fancied power to redeem a 
profligate and partly won by his chivalry in 
standing by the family in their trouble, con- 
sents to marry him. The wedding scene at the 
church is part of the play, and a risky but 
effective one. The marriage service begins. 
But when the officiating priest asks if any one 
knows aught why the pair should not be joined 
in wedlock, a young woman dashes to the chan- 
cel and declares that the bridegroom is the 
father of her nameless child, whom she there- 
upon brings in. The bridegroom strikes the 
wronged creature in the face, whereupon the 
bride elect disgustedly flings her bouquet at 
the feet of the scoundrel and quits the church. 
In a third act there are new matings, The 
bridegroom of the interrupted wedding re- 
luctantly agrees to marry the mother of his off- 
spring, and the bride plights herself to a more 
honorable and constant suitor. 

Wits the first sign of spring Buffalo Bill 
comes to renew old acquaintances and to make 
new ones. Four weeks in Madison Square 
Garden and two more in Brooklyn are scarce 
sufficient to satisfy his hosts of metropolitan 
friends. Nor is this to be wondered at, though 
it recurs year by year, for Buffalo Bill is pro- 
gressive, and season by season finds new fea- 
tures added to old attractions. The Wild 
West of ten years ago has developed into an 
aggregation of the rough riders of the world; 
to the Indians and the cowboys of our own 
plains have been added those of Mexico and 
South America, whilst Europe has been laid 
under contribution for its Cossacks and Africa 
has sent its Arabs. The military forces of the 
old world and the new have also been drawn 
upon ; in fact, there has been gathered together 
all that is notable in the management and con- 
trol of the horse the wide world over. Colonel 
Cody still holds his old warm spot in popular 
‘ estfmation, and, though Time has laid his sign 
manual on the once raven locks, the spirit of 
vigorous youth seems still to animate his lithe 
and manly form. 

Art the Knickerbocker John Philip Sousa has 
won a marked musical victory in ‘‘ The Bride 
Elect.” The three electrifying marches would 
have been quite sufficient to accomplish this, 
but in the solos, duets, and choruses there 
are the same vigor, variety and originality. 
Whether the brilliancy of the music minimizes 
the libretto, or whether it is inherently weak, 
is a problem that is hard to solve. It isa fault, 


if it exists, that is common to many an opera, 
where, after all, the music and not the play's 
the thing. We can do without genius in the 
words, but not without Sousaism in the music. 
It is also almost immaterial to state when and 
where the plot is laid ; suffice it that it is some- 
where in the Greek archipelago, at some time 
when two old and imaginary kings had ended 
a war and the victor claimed the daughter of 
his fallen foeman fora wife. Of course, the con- 
ventional good-looking young lover intervenes, 
and thereby hangs the tale. The Klaw & Er- 
langercompany has been chosen with judgment, 
and it is effectually controlled by Ben Teal. 
Christie McDonald is a small and dainty crea- 
ture, who sings like a lark and is a satisfaction 
to the eye. Nella Bergen is the soprano leader 
of bandits, andin that guise looks and sings 
well, The principal comedian is Albert Hart, 
who is as funny on his own account as his réle 


permits, Charles Drew is a diminutive com- 
panion, after the manner of Mr. Klein. Mr. 
Hart and Mr. Drew are anamusing pair. The 


very agreeable tenor is Frank Pollock, while 
Melville Stewart and Harry Luckston carry 
comic characters cleverly. The mounting is as 
gay and lively as that of any comic opera with- 
in recollection, and there is, moreover, a great 
deal of ingenious novelty in the succession of 
spectacles. 


Ir is welcome news to the few millions whom 
an empty town always leaves in New York to 
have reasonable expectation that the Olympia 
will be open for their edification in the nights 
that are to come and must be lived through ! 
Olympia, in the summer, is distinctly one of 
the delectable places of refuge, and in the 
experienced hands of its originator, Oscar 
Hammerstein, backed by the ever-verdant 
Primrose & West and a vaudeville, the patrons 
of summer night’s festivals may look forward 
to their old-time diversion. 


EveEN at the risk that Mrs, Fiske will ere 
May have flown from the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
it is opportune to record a remarkable piece of 
dramatic reality in ‘‘ A Bit of Old Chelsea,” by 
Oscar Beringer. It is a trifle light as air, but 
the dramatic world is the richer by the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Fiske’s rendering of it. A young 
and comely girl was brought from the snowy 
street into the room of an artist who had just 
forsworn the society of all women but the one 
he wasto marry. Chance brought this girl into 
his studio, and there she decided to pass the 
night. Her ingenuousness relieved the situa- 
tion of any indelicacy which it might have 
possessed had she appreciated the circum- 
stances. When the girl apprehends that her 
presence might be misconstrued and cause the 
artist some embarrassment, she steals away as 
he lies asleep. Mrs. Fiske embodied the flower 
girl delightfully, and made it evident again 
that comedy shows her talents at their best. 
She was natural, humorous, and piquant, with 
no false touch to mar her performance during 
one moment of the little play's continuance. It 
delighted the spectators and may be hereafter 
reckoned as one of the special répertoire of 
Mrs. Fiske, 








ERSONAL attention and long experience 
tell, in the long run, in the manufacture 
of goods so critically examined and 
handled by such experts as sportsmen. 
Tis this that has secured T. J. Shaw & 

Co., of Boston, Mass., orders from boat clubs 
and colleges, for eights and oars, largely in 
excess of any previous year. Their canoe 
paddles, too, are known from Maine to Mexico, 
and deservedly so. Fifteen years’ test has 
established their worth. 


THERE is nothing better nor more convenient 
in form for those who believe in having healthy 
canines, than Austin’s dog and puppy bread. 
It is manufactured upon principle, it contains 
nothing except the most nourishing ingredients, 
and what is very important, dogs like it and 
gladly devour it. Even the pampered lap-dog 
will attack this bread with a genuine relish. 
The bread is manufactured by Austin & Graves, 
116 Commercial street, Boston, Mass., and it 
is handled by all first-class grocers, 

To the cyclist, and indeed all those who take 
their pleasure afoot, one of the essentials of 
comfort and peace of mind is the assurance 
that the garter will 
not chafe, will not 
bind the leg, will 
not stop circulation, 





will not lose its 
elasticity and _ will 
stay on. These 


qualifications are all 
absolutely essential, and they are all combined 
in the ‘‘ Don’t-bind” garter of the Blakesley 
Novelty Company, of Bristol, Ct. 

TexA shafts and unbreakable heads, the 
celebrated Auchterlonie, Forgan and Paxton 
clubs and Henley and Silvertown balls are a 
combination and selection of golf goods hard 
to beat. Wm. Read & Sons, of Boston, have 
anticipated the necessity for better, and still 
better, golf goods, as the skill of the players 
increases, and have selected only the best of 
the best Their position enables them to offer 
special terms to clubs. 

THE crux of a library is its indefinite capacity 
of extension when needed. The Wernicke 
system of bookcases has solved that problem 
for the householder. They will hold ten books 
or ten thousand with equal facility. They are 
always complete, but never finished. Send for 
illustrated catalogue to the Wernicke Co., 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Tue discomforts of the bachelor plagued with 
buttons off have been the theme of the artist and 
the wit for years. He will disappear from the 
field with the advent of the improved Wash- 
burne fasteners. The ingenuity that solved 
the problem of the bachelor’s button, however, 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


has at the same time created a device that will 
support the hose, hold the necktie in place, 
carry the key chain and do a host of other good 
actions. The American Ring Company of 
Waterbury, Ct., are benefactors of the human 
race, especially mankind. 


Motor power applied to yachts is advancing 
by leaps and bounds. The largest motor- 
power yacht afloat, 7ze Coyote, has just been 
finished by the Daimler Motor Company, of 
Steinway, L. I. She is 86 feet over all, 14 
feet beam, 4 feet draught, and equipped with 
two 25-H.-P. Daimler motors. She is going 
South, with her owner and his family aboard, 


To secure the exclusive patent rights of so 
well known a golf-club maker as John D. Dunn, 
is to be able to offer toall the highest grade and 
the best of clubs. American ingenuity has, 
in the hands of the Bridgeport Gun lone 
ment Co., 313 Broadway, New York, assured 
moderate prices both for selected clubs and 
those for practice playing. 

THE earliest boats of history were unbreaka- 
ble, skin made. Crane Bros., of Westfield, 
Mass., have improved on the idea in their Lin- 
enoid seamless outing goods, comprising zz/er 
alza canoes, baskets, cases, trays, megaphones, 
and even yacht hulls. They are tough, water- 


proof, and invaluable in camp and afloat, 


Ar the Sportsmen’s Exposition at Boston, 
the enclosures for the moose, elk, deer, etc., 
greatly pleased those interested in the subject 
of wire fencing. Like everything about the 
show, the enclosures were admirable, and, at 
the same time, they gave an excellent illustra- 
tion of a practical and reliable wire fencing for 
deer parks and similar large enclosures. The 
fence is made by the Page Woven Wire Fence 
Co., of Adrian, Mich. 

For cozy corners, window recesses, camp, 
canoe, chummery or college, what can equal in 
comfort suitable cushions? They should be 
bright, appropriate in design, wear well and 
wash easy. The poker pillow of the Art Print- 
ing Co,, of 78 Elm street, New York, answers 
all these requirements, plus the fact that it is 
equally suitable for what-not and small tables. 


Ir is the season for boat and canoe. With 
May the thought turns to an outing, and oar or 
paddle is sure to be a part of it. C. B, Mather 
& Co., of Rowley, Mass., have boats this spring 
of ‘98 that meet every requirement of lightness, 
speed and safety. Their trim beauty is itself 
an invitation to outdoors. 

WE take pleasure in commending to anglers 
the Martin standard automatic reel, manufact- 
ured by the Martin Novelty Works, of Ilion, 
N. Y. This reel has all the latest improve- 
ments ; its endless spring insures strength and 
durability, while it may be easily adjusted to 
greater or less tension while playing a fish. 
The reel will fit any rod above or below the 
grip, and it is of handsome design. A careful 
inspection of its construction and a study of its 
action during heavy work, have convinced us 
that the ‘“‘ Martin” is a good thing, which will 
earn a foremost position among anglers. 
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Good dressers are particular, and want the best. 


The STAR SHIRT is the BEST SHIRT MADE. 


Fits perfectly and is always reliable; has been continuously on the market since 1840. 
A brand that remains the standard for fifty-seven years must have merit. 

The Star Shirt is retailed at as low a price as is consistent with all its good qualities, 
and is for sale all over the United States by leading dealers. 


HUTCHINSON, PIERCE & CO., New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 








PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


In view of possible disturbed conditions along 
our Atlantic coast, perhaps more than the usual 
number of readers of OurinG will plan for a 
holiday inland, in the region of the great lakes, 
or wherever the desired facilities may be most 
readily obtained. Those who especially desire 
the most beneficial air in addition to natural 
beauties, excellent sport, attractive waters, and 
practically unlimited possibilities for canoeing 
and camping parties, will do well to read the 
pocket volumes published by the popular Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada. This important 
and finely-equipped system offers a direct and 
comfortable route to the White Mountains, to 
some of the best trout sections, notably the 
Rangeley region, of Maine, and, above all, to 
that now celebrated wonderland of lake and 
stream, Muskoka, which comprises the gems of 
the Highlands of Ontario. Muskoka offers 
health, beauty, pure air, sweet water, sport, 
and recreation to all. The territory is so large 
that there is room for all, and no man need 
complain about his trail being travel-worn, It 
is a region of low prices, without any of those 
drawbacks which sometimes associate them- 
selves with what is ‘‘cheap.” The best of 
Canadian, and some of the best of American, 
society there make annual holiday, and the 
social atmosphere is as wholesome and pleasant 
as is the God-given breeze which forever stirs 
from the Snags oa hills to the sparkling 
lakes. Within easy reach of Muskoka lie the 
marvelous island clusters of Georgian Bay, and 
leagues upon leagues of almost unknown rivers 
and shores, beautiful as they were when only 
the smoke from the Indians’ fire proclaimed 
man's presence. The publications of the Grand 
Trunk Railway tell all about routes, rates, 
guides and accommodations, and they are 
worth much more than the trouble of writing 
for free copies to the General Passenger Agent, 
Montreal, Canada. 

TueE Nickel Plate route continues to keep 
ahead in railway matters, despite intense com- 
petition. How isthis accomplished? Simply by 
catering fully and generously to the public de- 
mands, People know and appreciate a good 
thing when they see it. That is why they 
patronize the Nickel Plate so freely. Why has 
this road won its present position? By fur- 
nishing the very best class of service at low 
rates and by generous treatment of its patrons, 
Safe and easy roadway, fine trains, luxurious 
equipment, fast time, close connections—these 
are the cardinal points in favor of the Nickel 
Plate route. These are its prime factors of 
success. The Nickel Plate is the people’s 
route —a strong favorite with the traveling pub- 
lic. Don’t forget this when going East. Don’t 
forget when you go West. Don’t forget the 
road that gives the best service at the lowest 
rates. 

For once there is literal accuracy in a trade 
name. ‘‘ The Kozy Camera” stands justified 
by America’s highest authority, Webster, who 
defines the name by its three salient features, 
“snug,” ‘‘ comfortable,” ‘‘ easy.” It is the em- 
bodiment of snugness. It is snug in size, for 
it slips into the ordinary coat- pocket with 
frictionless glide, and rests there till wanted 
with unobtrusiveness. Even the carrier scarce- 
ly knows that it is there. When it is taken out 


for purposes of action it has the snug ap- 
pearance of well-bred, quiet, genteel respect- 
ability. ‘‘It vaunteth not itself” in gaudy 
colors ; ‘‘it is not puffed up” with space un- 
necessary for the work it is called upon to do. 
It is ‘‘ comfortable’ because it avoids a thou- 
sand petty annoyances ; it can be filled by day- 
light. Hark ye! ye weary hunters after dark- 
ness where no darkness is; who vainly hide 
your heads in stuffy cupboards and behind 
cracked doors that in the end defy your care 
and despoil you of your pictures, Is there not 
comfort in the fact that you can Joad up your 
camera in the blazing sunlight, and carry a re- 
lay of films in your spare pocket to meet all the 
contingencies of a trip round the world? It is 
comfortable because you are ready on the click 
for every passing incident, or rather no incident 
can pass before you are ready. Think of the 
harassing saved of deploring that whilst you 
are fumbling with your plate-changing the 
golden opportunity has passed. These are some 
of many of the points justifying the comfort of 
the Kozy ; and, , thirdly, but by no means last- 
ly, ‘‘it is easy” because it can be taken any- 
where, can be used at once, at any time or 
place, by anybody. It can be exposed, snip, 
snip, snip, snip, as quick asa flash or as slow 
as afuneral. Its pictures, 3% in. x3¥% in., are 
large enough for all practical purposes. It hasa 
universal focus and does not have to be moved 
backwards and forwards; its lens does not re- 
quire to be focussed ; itis always ready to make 
either time or snap exposures, and a peep-hole 
exposure gives the number of films used. Get 
a $10 Kozy and you will join in the chorus of its 
claims to its literal titles. It is ‘ snug,” it is 
‘‘comfortable,” it is ‘‘ easy”; more, it is ‘‘ chea 

it is ‘‘ lasting,” and it is ‘‘ effectual.” Send to 
the Kozy Camera Co., Boston, Mass., for their 
illustrated catalogue. 


Wuo has not heard of the furore created 
amongst tourists and sportsmen by the recent 
opening up of a new and fascinating route to 
the far-famed Saguenay River in northern Can- 
ada by way of Quebec and Lake St. John? 
One of the most romantic round trips ever 
planned for a summer outing consists of a 
triangular trail—if we may be pardoned the 
paradox—from Quebec to Lake St. John by a 
railway that crosses the Canadian Adirondacks 
for 190 miles; from Lake St. John to Chicou- 
timi, at the head of navigation on the Sague- 
nay, by the last completed link of this railway, 
and back to Quebec by steamer through the 
deep rift cleft in the massive mountains of the 
Saguenay by the dark, majestic river of the 
same name onits way tothesea, But what shall 
we say of the ever. changing panorama of pre- 
cipitous mountains towering overhead, of yawn- 
ing chasms deep below, of the scores of fish-laden 
lakes and the miles of rapturous river rapids, 
which unfold themselves to the tourist as the 
train follows the serpentine course of the new 
iron roadthat invades the wilderness homeof the 
bear, the moose, the caribou, the beaver and 
the aboriginal Montagnais Indian? What ideal 
camping sites for the artist, the angler or the 
hunter! What a palatial summer hotel and 
what home-like comforts os Roberval, over- 
look‘ng the great inland sea, whose opposite 


shove is veiled from view by inter vening space! 
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‘*How To Pray Gotr,” by H. J. Whigham. 
Mr. Whigham, who speaks with the authority of 
a master of the craft, has directed his advice 
mainly to beginners, men and women of all 
ages and temperaments, who by accident or in- 
tention have taken an interest in the game suf- 
ficient to inspire them with a desire for im- 
provement, and who yet find a difficulty in ac- 
quiring any accuracy of form or execution on 
account of the lack of practical information up- 
on the subject. It is a large task, but in his 
hands it has been made a success. From the 
choice of weapons and the use of the various 
clubs, he passes through all the degrees of the 
mystery, and his lucid text is aided by chrono- 
matographe pictures showing every movement 
in play with more than life-like precision. To 
the more advanced players the chapter on tour- 
nament play and to many a missionary that on 
‘“The Making of a New Course” will be aidful. 

[Hersert S. Stone & Co., Chicago and N.Y.] 


‘“THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE’S ART—A 
Stupy oF His Sonnets AND Poems,” by Edwin 
James Dunning, is a book which will strongly 
appeal to every student and lover of Shake- 
speare, for it is an original and wonderfully in- 
teresting treatment of a subject which has been 
much discussed, but never definitely disposed 
of. Who was the nameless youth to whom the 
Sonnets were addressed? For what purpose 
were they written? Are they autobiographical, 
or are they so many single and clustered liter- 
ary gems sparkling in the crown of fame which 
encircles the brow of the world’s greatest poet? 
All these questions have greatly exercised the 
minds of Shakespearean scholars, and it may be 
truthfully said that they have never been set- 
tled to the complete satisfaction of the con- 
sensus of the competent. 

[Lee & Sueparp, Boston, Mass. ] 

‘*CaLeB West, Master Diver,” by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith (illustrated), author of ‘* Tom 
Grogan,” ‘‘ Gondola Days,” ‘‘ Colonel Carter, 
of Cartersville,” etc. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has an established 
position in American literature as the depicter 
of the sturdy virtues of the master toilers 
whose business is the world of engineering. 
His touch is sure, and in ‘‘ Caleb West, the 
Master Diver,” he has avoided the sometime 
inclination he has had to controversial union- 
ism. The foil of luxury which surrounds Mrs. 
Leroy accomplishes its purpose pleasantly; and 
if the author had shown us what spells, what 
conjurations and what mighty magic the sap- 
less villain, Bill Lacey, threw over Betty, the 
story would be more interesting. All his other 
men, especially Captain Joe, are virile and 
powerful, while the real center of the plot, on 


the other hand, is the weakling. If Mr. Smith 
would lend his admirable artistic gifts of sea- 
scape to the illustration of his stories, he would 
indeed be conferring a boon on his public. 
[Houcuton, Mirr.in & Co., Boston, Mass.] 

‘*HarvarD Episopes,” by Charles Macomb 
Flandrau. ‘The author of these short stories 
of Harvard life has in his two lines of dedica- 
tion to W. A. summarized their distinguishing 
mark : ‘‘ have written about a very little cor- 
ner of a very great place; but one that we 
knew well and together.” No one who did 
not know Harvard life we//, and recently, and 
in comradeship, could have written the vivid 
flashes that illumine the stories of ‘‘ Wolcott 
the Magnificent,” and ‘‘ The Class-day Idyll;” 
but for merit, power and pathos, none of the 
stories in our opinion approach ‘‘ Wellington.” 
If the author carries into the larger world the 
same capacity of observation, and is content to 
write only of what he knows as well, he will 
earn a wide welcome, 

[CoreLanp & Day, Boston.] 

‘© THROUGH FINLAND IN Carts,” by Mrs, Alec 
Tweedie, author of ‘‘ A Winter Jaunt to Nor- 
way,” etc., etc. The title of this book is about 
the only misleading phrase in it, for so far 
from its being a journey by cart, the very word 
‘‘cart” does not appear in the first two hun- 
dred pages and thence onward only sparingly. 
On the contrary, the method of locomotion is the 
almost universal summer method, by boat, 
Apart from this misnomer the story of Mrs. 
Tweedie’s wanderings through little known 
Finland abounds in interest, and is compiled 
by a practical observer and a skillful writer. 
Ten weeks is but a short time in which to ex- 
plore and exploit Finland, and but for these 
gifts the harvest would be inconsiderable; by 
their aid, however, she has depicted a very clear 
general idea of the summer conditions of travel 
and life in Finland. 

[THe Macmiian Co., N. Y.] 

‘«« Across THE EVERGLADES,” a Canoe journey 
of exploration, by Hugh L. Willoughby, illus- 
trated from photos by the author. Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s carefully recorded and scientificall 
observed and charted canoe trip from the Gulf 
of Mexico tothe Atlantic, across the Everglades, 
has reduced the area of the mysterious region 
of the South. What we are losing in the field 
of imagination we are gaining in material ad- 
vantages, and ere many years the efforts of 
these pioneers will have added a new field of 
pleasure to the sportsman and canoeist. For 
practical purposes the detail of his outfit is and 
will long continue to be of value to those who 
camp, tramp or paddle through the South. 

[J. B. Liepincort.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 











THE PUBLISHER’S BASKET. 





LEADING FEATURES OF OUTING FOR JULY. 





FICTION.—It is not all fishing to fish and other catches are made in A Crustacean Idyl. 
SHOOTING.—How much pleasure a woman may derive from an outing, and how well she can 


hold her own with her brothers, is explained in our story of Petticoats on 
the Trail. 


Sometimes it happens that a cool breeze stirs the July foliage, and then one 
may enjoy A Morning with the Woodcock. 


FISHING.—These are the days when the swell angler hies him to his rented river and endeavors 
to kill big fish to repay him for his bigger outlay. Quebec and New Brunswick 
are famed for their sport, but it is hardly so reliable as that afforded by New- 
foundland Salmon. 


CANOEING.—An excellent route is entertainingly described in the tale of our contributors who 
went Down the Androscoggin. 


CYCLING.—The cycle has restored the old-time privilege of following nature’s tracks to shrines 
of pilgrimage. One dear to Americans, the Alma Mater of Harvard, is de- 
scribed in Vignettes from the Bicycle. 


The crest of the Palisades is resplendent in nature’s garb and alive with the 
thrill of our Colonial history. No portion of them, however, exceeds in inter- 
est Up to the Tappan Zee Awheel. 


SPORTS.—Sports’ Place in the National Well-Being will be eloquently and forcibly 
championed by the brilliant pen of Prick CoLLigr. 


YACHTING.—The accumulated experience of an old sea-dog is poured out in a rich stream by 
Carr. A. J. Keneaty in Yacht-Racing Wrinkles. 


TRAVEL.—The wealth of opportunity of delightful outings we neglect on our own canals is 
pointedly brought to our notice in The Gota Canal. 


In these troubled times, when few care to sojourn at the somewhat exposed 
resorts of our coasts, more attention will be paid to the beautiful country ad- 
joining the Great Lakes. Fair Muskoka, with its lovely lakes and islands, and 
the Georgian Bay, spangled with picturesque fragments, offer inducements 
which will charm the camper, canoer and angler. 


GOLF.—Golfers through the length and breadth of the States, and beyond, will be glad to 
hear and to see the men and the manner by which The St. Andrew’s 
Golf Club of America has come to rival its ancient namesake in the 
land o’ cakes. 


The terms and conditions of Ourine’s photographic contest will be announced in the July number. 
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W here____<___ 
are you going 
this summer? 





Before deciding send to the 


INTERNATIONAL S. S. CO., 


Commercial Wharf, Boston, 


for their descriptive folder of 


EASTERN MAINE, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, 
NOVA SCOTIA 
ano P. E, ISLAND. 
(@"The International Line is the Scenic Route 
of the East. & a. WALDRON, General Agt. 


 BORDENS - 
CONDENSED 
COFFEE. 


THE 


EAGLE BRAND 


An ideal preparation of Coffee for 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
tion parties. The finest grades of 
coffee combined with Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Sugar. Ready for use by diluting 
with water. If you cannot obtain 
it from your dealer write to the 
i manufacturers. 
Put up in One Pounpo Cans. 
NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


® Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue © 








& The man in search 
of game can do no bet- 
ter than to avail himself 
of the facilities afforded 
by the 2% 2% 2% % 


Central Vermont 


RAILROAD, 


ae 


which goes through a 
territory where sport is 
abundant. Those wish- 
ing further information 
should write to 2% 


B 


S, A. CUMMINGS, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Central Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 

















t COLORADO 
TOURS 


Is the title of anew book 
on Colorado, America’s 
great health and pleas- 
ure resort. The book is 
beautifully illustrated 
and contains a valuable 
map of the State. A 
copy can be had with- 
out charge upon appli- 
cation to P. §S. Eustis, 
Gen’! Pass’r Agent, C. B. 
& Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


N fishing the fly is the thing, and especially 
the luminous fly. The following is but one 
of many letters received by the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company: ‘I never knew 
of your luminous flies until recently, when 

I found a card somewhere, with Montreal, Yel- 
low May and March Brownon it. A friend was 
going to the Adirondacks, and I gave him his 
choice for ‘luck* of the three I had. He chose 
the luminous March Brown. The party con- 
sisted of four, and this was the only luminous 
tly any of them had. In ten casts my friend 
pulled out ten trout, the remainder of the party 
having only fair luck. All wished they had 
put in a stock of your luminous flies, when 
they compared notes after a couple of hours’ 
fishing. ‘This has made me a friend of lumi- 
nous flies. If you will send price, will be 
pleased to order a lot and recommend them to 
an extensive acquaintance.—Gro. B. DowLING, 
Yonkers, N. Y.” 

A stove, and an effectual one, is one of the 
necessities of a good camp. The Howe Port- 
able Camp Stove is effectual. One of the ob- 
jections heretofore so strongly urged against 
folding stoves of this description has been the 
unfavorable effect of the hot fires upon the 
material used. In the Howe stove this objec- 
tion is met by the use of thick sheet-iron, 
enough of the original sheet remaining after 
manufacture to preserve the rigidity of the ar- 
ticle, and the outriggers adding materially to 
the heating surface, while they add but little 
weight to the whole. In fact, the entire stove 
weighs but four pounds, and when folded 
forms a case two inches deep and 11x18 inches 
in size, going readily into any 18-inch traveling 
bag, and making of itself a convenient recep- 
tacle for plates, knives, forks, spoons and other 
easily packed tableware. 


Her: is something that you have long looked 
for and you will highly appreciate. Do you 
own a dog or acat? Do you keep chickens, or 
have you any domestic pets? If you have you 
know how much trouble they give you when 
they become infested with vermin. There have 
been any number of vermin exterminators put 
on the market, and although some of them 
would kill the fleas on the animals and the 
lice on the chickens, yet so poisonous have 
they been in their composition that great dan- 
ger existed in their use. Now this has all been 
rectified. There has been placed on the mar- 
ket a powder known as P. D. Q. Powder, which 
is most efficient in its action, while it is perfect- 
ly harmless. There is no fear in using this 
— of any bad results occurring. It is so 

armless that it could be taken into the stom- 
ach without doing damage; but still it does 
kill that which it is intended to kill, fleas, lice, 
and all such irritating pests. They drop dead 
immediately when it is applied. This powder 
is also highly efficient when used about the 
house to kilt. moths, Buffalo bugs, etc. Our 
readers’ attention is called to the advertisement 
for this powder, which appears on another page 
of this publication. 


WE have received from the Remington Arms 
Co,, per its agents, Messrs. Hartley & Graham, 
a very neatly gotten up illustrated catalogue of 
the famous Remington firearms. The firm is 
now making some beautiful 16-gauge hammer- 
less ejector shot-guns of rare good shooting 
power, also new rifles of the very latest approved 
model. To praise Remington arms is like tell- 
ing an ancient—everybody knew all about it 
years ago. The victory of E. D. Fulford in 
the Grand American Handicap recently was a 
fine illustration of a perfect trap-shot working 
with a perfect tool and perfect ammunition. In 
connection with the handicap Messrs. Hartley 
& Graham have issued a dainty pamphlet giv- 
ing the story of the battle and the cause of all 
the trouble. Mailed free on application. 


WE now see the dog, the horse, the cow, the 
sheep, the pig, and even the cat, and the bird 
that supplies the eggs for family use, being 
skilfully treated for the various diseases that 
their flesh is heir to, almost ‘vith the same intel- 
ligence and care that are given tothe human pa- 
tient. And yet, with all this knowledge, the 
average owner of these animals neglects them 
toashameful degree. As people become better 
educated and more thoroughly realize what 
sanitary {science can do for their animals, they 
will keep them in comfortable quarters ; they 
will keep them clean, and will not neglect the 
use of those preparations known as disinfect- 
ants, which should be true germ-destroying 
agents. A vast number of the preparations on 
the market are of this class, and in addition are 
frequently poisonous, corrosive and staining 
liquids. Keep your animals, as far as possible, 
free from disease by using the ‘‘ Sanitas” 
Preparations, which we recommend as being 
free from the dangerous qualities above men- 
tioned, whilst at the same time they are true 
germicides and deodorizers. Write to The 
Sanitas Co., Limited, No. 636 West 55th street, 
New York City, for a copy of their valuable 
little work, ‘‘ How to Disinfect.” 


Messrs, Dame, StopparD & KENDALL, 370- 
72-74 Washington street, Boston, Mass., make 
a specialty of outfitting schools and clubs with 
ball-players’ supplies of the best quality. The 
tremendous business they have built up in this 
single line of their big establishment proves 
the excellence of their wares. Nor is their 
anglers’ goods department less important, for 
the merit of their tackle has been proved over 
and over again upon every good fishing water 
from Quebec to Florida. ro sell only the best 
of everything and to misrepresent nothing has 
always been the wise policy of this popular 
house. 


EFFECTIVE lubrication is the life of an engine, 
and the finely pulverized graphite of the Jo- 
seph Dixon Crucible Co. performs wonders. 
Where other lubricants had run dry and cut the 
piston, piston rings and cylinders, its use has 
been to restore every part as smooth as glass. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


Tue Horace Partridge Co., 55-57 Hanover 
street, Boston, Mass., manufacturers and im- 
porters ofjfine athletic goods, have issued an un- 
usually large and comprehensive catalogue of 
** Bicycle Sundries.” Every dealer and repairer 
should see this dictionary of everything desira- 
ble for the bicycle trade. It is a well-printed 
and well-illustrated book, worth many times 
the slight trouble of sending for. The athletic 
goods handled by this firm are too well known 
to require further comment. They have that 
strongest of recommendations—regular use by 
our best athletes. 

2XPERT trap-shots and sportsmen who take 
their sport afield purely for pleasure have 
now well learned the lesson that it is not neces- 
sary to send to any country in Europe to obtain 
a first-class gun. It is quite true that the foreign 
article of high grade is as perfect as skill and 
money can make it, but it is equally true that 
first-class American guns are as reliable and as 
beautiful in balance and finish as the finest 
guns in the world. Take, for instance, the 
perfected ‘‘ Parker,” read the scores of our 
great matches, and note its astonishing record. 
It is the peer of the best at traps or in the field, 
and its honest merit is what has made sports- 
men call it the ‘‘ Old Reliable.” 

AN improvement in bicycles, which practical 
riders do not hesitate to rank as an improve- 
ment as important in construction as was the 
pneumatic tire, is one that is indeed asurprise; 
yet a spring seat-post that relieves concussion 
and can be adjusted to any wheel is fairly en- 
titled to so high a rank and is assured of a uni- 
versal demand. ‘‘ The Berkey Spring Seat- 
Post,” Grand Rapids, Mich., is warranted by 
irreproachable testimony to accomplish all that 
is claimed for it. Before it, rough roads, car 
tracks and crossings lose all their terrors. 

THOSE who keep one pet dog, or who have 
large kennels, will find by a fair trial that Aus- 
tin’s Dog and Puppy Bread, as manufactured 
by Austin & Graves, 116 Commercial street, 
Boston, Mass., is one of the most wholesome 
and most palatable dog foods ever placed upon 
the market. The most fastidious pet canine 
will eat it, and as nothing but the most nour- 
ishing and purest articles enter into its compo- 
sition, it encourages a healthy growth in pup- 
pies and keeps mature animals in excellent con- 
dition. It is put up in convenient packages, it 
is reasonable in price and economic in use. 

»A very happy thought is embodied in the 
‘‘ New Bicycle Bell Ringer,” illustrated on an- 
other page of this number. Bicyclists often 
find it necessary to ring the bell to sound a 
warning note while at the same time keeping 
perfect control of the wheel to meet immediate 
danger. In such a time the ‘Bicycle Bell 
Ringer” is especially convenient, as the bell 
can be rung as desired without removing the 
hand from the handle-bar. A new pair of the 
best grips is sent with each ringer attachment, 
so that the price asked by the manufacturers 
is very low. When in place the ringer is a 
decided ornament to any bicycle. Write Nei & 
Dean, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CorFEE is the saving health of the camper, 
the canoeist, the hunter, and the yachtsman; 
and when it can be portaged, stored or carried 
in cases of dozens, canned, condensed, sweet- 
ened and milked, ready for use at a moment's 
notice, the perfection of preparation has been 
reached. The New York Condensed Milk Co., 
of New York, put up the Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Coffee in quantities from a dozen 
up, and it is pure. 


THE old down-town firm of William C. Cul- 
len, importers and dealers in photographic ap- 
paratus and supplies, bicycles and sporting 
goods, have found it necessary to open a branch 
establishment at 640 Madison avenue, near 59th 
street, New York. 


Ir has been the constant aim of tire-makers 
to produce a tire that could be easily, quickly 
and permanently repaired; that required no 
special rim and no cement. The Rush Tire 
aeets these conditions and at the same time 
retains all the necessary qualities of the very 
best tires made. ‘The tire locks into itself and 
not into the rim, and does not put any unneces- 
sary strain on the rim. This is the only tire 
made that does this. To make the assertion 
that the Rush Tire will positively fit any style 
of rim and is particularly adapted to the com- 
mon crescent rims, without using cement, wires 
or other devices, and performs the same func- 
tions as any clincher or detachable tire now 
on the market, and that it is more simple in its 
operations, seems almost beyond comprehen- 
sion, but the claim cannot be gainsaid. 


Tue Linenoid ‘ouring Case, made by Crane 
Bros., of Westfield, Mass., should receive the 
inspection of all cycle tourists. It is made 
similar to an extension case, of tough, water- 
proof material, and is the only seamless case 
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made for this purpose. It can be removed 
from frame in a moment, owing to patent 
buckles used. The stock size will fit nearly all 
wheels, but special sizes can be made to order. 
The Linenoid Touring Case being light, water- 
proof, dust-proof, durable, and very convenient, 
is an invaluable article for tourists. 














PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


Tue territory traversed by the Northern 
Pacific Railway offers much to the sportsman, 
especially to those who desire to combine fish- 
ing, shooting, camping and canoeing during a 
single outing. The favorite haunts of big 
game and small, and of feathered game in 
great variety, expand for miles about this 
sportsman’s route, which has room for all and 
sport for all. An abundance of waterways, 
most of them exceedingly beautiful, hold out 
tempting inducements to the nomadic canoer, 
who may paddle as far as he chooses and run 
ashore for the night where he wills. Send six 
cents in stamps to Chas. 5S. Fee, general passen- 
ger agent, St. Paul, Minn., for ‘‘ Wonderland 
‘98,” which contains much useful information. 


THERE need be no regrets that the troubles in 
Italy and Spain have shut off the Alps and the 
Pyrenees while the mountains and cafions of 
Colorado and the wonders and glories of tne 
Pacific coast can be reached with the luxury 
and comfort of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railway. Even the medicinal baths of 
Europe are surpassed in efficacy by the Hot 
Springs of Las Vegas in New Mexico on the 
same line. We have no need of Europe for a 
playground while the great West remains an 
unopened volume to us, and when once our 
travelers make its acquaintance they will still 
less want Europe. 

TuE lovely Highlands of Ontario, Muskoka, 
several times described in OutinG, form one of 
the most attractive, most healthful and easily 
reached playgrounds in the world. Lying to 
the north of Toronto, with a fine train and 
steamer service daily, possessing innumerable 
waterways and a series of magnificent lakes 
and islands, there is not one drawback to a so- 
journ in this picturesque wilderness. Muskoka 
is reached direct via the Grand Trunk Railway, 
and anumber of handsomely illustrated publi- 
cations issued by that railway tell what the in- 
tending visitor requires, and without exaggera- 
tion, for no pen could overdraw Muskoka, The 
fishing and shooting are excellent. 


Tur marvels of the Thousand Islands of the” 


St. Lawrence ; the daring dashes down tumul- 
tuous rapids ; the impressive grandeur of the 
frowning cliffs of gloomy Saguenay ; the beau- 
tiful resorts of Murray Bay, Caconna and 
Tadousac ; busy Montreal and quaint old Que- 
bec, are all reached via the elegantly appointed 
steamers of the Richelieu and Ontario Naviga- 
tion Company. The daily trip from Toronto 
to Montreal is an unbroken pleasure, enlivened 
by the excitement of running all the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence, Our readers should remem- 
ber, too, that these steamers afford pleasant 
access to some of the best of the muskallonge, 
bass, pike and trout waters of the St. Lawrence 
and its lower tributaries. 

To TRAVEL without loss of sleep is the szve 
gua non of many, and the Wagner Car Service 
makes this a possibility on all the lines covered 
by their service. You can leave by the New 
York Central or Boston at an appropriate time 
in the evening, and in the morning your chosen 
retreat, be it the Adirondacks or Niagara, Mon- 
treal or the Fulton chain, is at your feet, and 
you are refreshed and ready for their perfect 
enjoyment, 


Tue elegantly equipped Erie Railroad offers 
many powerful inducements to anglers, artists, 
and, indeed, to all who enjoy the beauties of 
nature. By this popular route one may con- 
veniently reach some of the best of the moun- 
tain brooks of Orange and Sullivan counties, 
in New York, and the excellent streams of 
Wayne and Pike counties, in Pennsylvania, 
In these favored regions the angler may follow 
his gentle art amid scenes which are marvels 
of the picturesque, and at the same time enjoy 
sport worth taking a trip for. A liberal system 
of restocking has brought all formerly over- 
fished waters up to their original standard, and 
the man traversing this route for trout need 
have no fear that his quest will be in vain. 
And there are other fish to fry. Greenwood 
Lake, famous for black bass and pickcrel, lies 
within ninety minutes of New York, and a trip 
of twice that length will cover brooks, streams 
and ponds which offer sport in fine variety. 
For some eighty miles the ‘‘ Erie” follows the 
bank of the beautiful Delaware, beloved of 
bass and bass-fishers. Chautauqua Lake is 
distant but a night’s run, and those who know 
the beauties of this water and the hard fighting 
qualities of its big muskallonge will require no 
urging to revisit it. A handsome little publi- 
sation called ‘‘Fishing on the Picturesque 
Erie” tells just what one wants to know, and 
it may be obtained by applying to the passen- 
ger department of the road. 

THE great feeder of the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position at Omaha will be the Missouri Pacific 
Railway. It goes direct to the grounds, and it 
is the only line that does. Its connections 
East, South, and Southeast enable it to reach 
the farthermost parts of the States. Its service 
is punctual, rapid, and frequent, ten trains 
daily passing between St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Its rates will be reduced during the sea- 
son to meet the patriotic occasion of the Exposi- 
tion. 

Tne reduction of ordinary fares cver the 
whole system of the New York, Ontario and 
Western Railway to two cents per mile and the 
special commutations they offer will open to a 
yet vaster multitude its “Summer Homes” in 
Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, Delaware and Che- 
nango counties, in New York State. It is a 
region designed by nature to be the safety valve 
of the metropolis; abounding in beauty, in 
crystal streams, in placid lakes,in sombre woods, 
and yet withal blessed with a temperature that 
with abundant sunshine still admits of a life 
outdoors. Send for ‘‘Summer Homes” and 
your embarrassment will be in its abundant 
riches only. 

For SaLe.—Hunting and Fishing Preserve 
in Adirondacks; 13,751 acres forest land; 
several fine lakes; 15 miles trout streams; 
deer in plenty ; 14 miles from R. R. Address 
A, A. Leonard, Knickerbocker A. C., N. Y. 

Tue best of fishing at your doors, a world 
of romance in the everlasting hills surround- 
ing you, and an atmosphere that is a veritable 
tonic, are a combination that Lake George 
offers spring, summer and autumn to the fis 
erman, the pleasure-seeker, the artist, the 
huntsman, and the lover of nature. Its widen- 
ing clientele is the best assurance of its perfect 
fitness for a summer resort. 











NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY. 


R, A. N. CHENEY, State Fish Cultur- 
ist, and a famous authority, writes as 
follows: ‘‘It was my good fortune 
to fish this year in two States on the 
opening of the trout season: in New 

Jersey on April 1st, and in New York on 
April 16th. 

‘IT have always contended that the brook- 
trout season should not open in northern New 
York before May 1st, the date on which the 
lake-trout season opens. As a rule, brook trout 
in northern New York are poor, slimy, slug- 
gish creatures when the season legally opens, 
be the date March 2gth, April 1st, or April 16th. 

‘*Not until the water has warmed to 60°, or 
above, does the insect food hatch out which 
feeds the trout to the best condition for the fly- 
fisher and the table. April 1st this year was 
a cold day, after weeks of unusually warm 
weather for the month of March, and in New 
Jersey the fishing promised well. The 2d and 
3d were cold and blustery, with snow on both 
days and ice the night of the 2d. 

“ Trout rose to the fly, taking it on the sur- 
face fairly well in one stream that had been 
stocked with food, and in another they took the 
fly when sunk beneath the surface. In the 
stream stocked with food, the fish, though cov- 
ered with the winter slime, were in fair condi- 
tion and filled with larvee food. Fish from the 
other stream were thin and tasteless when 
cooked, 

‘‘On the 16th. in New York, I fished an Adi- 
rondack lake that had been stocked with 
shrimp, and contained an abundance of cad- 
dice-worms and May flies. The day was warm 
and bright, and some caddice-flies were on the 
water, and the trout rose, as a rule, to the 
flies we offered on the leaders. The trout were 
all in good condition, but slimy as breeding 
fish, : 

‘‘ The fish seem to have wintered well, and 
waters in which abundance of food is found 
naturally, or has been produced artificially, 
promise to afford good fishing. 

‘The lake-trout fishing opened on May rst in 
New York, and on that day many good fish 
were taken in Lake George. One party of five 
people took 19 fish, weight oe pee More 
perhaps to the point, three land-locked salmon 
were taken on that day (there may have been 
more but I know nothing of them) in the lake. 
These salmon weighed 6,5 1-2 and 3 pounds 
respectively. 

‘*The lake was first planted with salmon in 
1894, and as the lake furnishes rich and 


abundant foods in the form of many whitefish 
(frost fish), the big lake whitefish, and crus- 
tacean food, the success of the plant seems as- 
sured. ” 

A NOTE FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


‘‘ Fishing seasons in New Brunswick are 
very much alike. The principal trout streams 
are not overrun with anglers, and many of the 
great lakes in the heart of the wilderness have 
never been fished at all, except by some wan- 
dering trapper or Indian hunter. There are 
hundreds of lakes in the wilds of New Bruns- 
wick where trout of from one to five pounds 
weight may be caught in great numbers, but 
which have never even found their place upon 
the map. 

‘«The great salmon rivers of the province, the 
Restigouche, Nepisiguit, Tobique, and both 
branches of the Miramichi, will be visited this 
season by a larger number of sportsmen than 
ever before. The war will keep some of the 
‘chosen’ at home, but this will be more than 
offset by the prospect of good fishing, and by 
the revelation experienced by many sportsmen 
who witnessed he New Brunswick display at 
the New England Sportsman’s Exposition. 

‘ The great success attained by New England 
sportsmen who last season, for the first time, 
sought in this province the moose and the 
caribou will result in a much more formidable 
invasion this year than ever before. The onl 
substantial change in the game law is that ond 
sportsman is limited to one moose, one caribou 
and two deer, an amendment which seems to 
meet with general approval on the part of 
sportsmen as well as guides. New Brunswick 
is still behind Maine in the item of deer, which 
indeed are hardly classed as big game here at 
all, but its supply of moose is not equaled in 
any part of North America except Alaska, nor 
its supply of caribou by any other region except 
Newfoundland. 

‘« The record moose for eastern North America 
was shot in this province, on the upper waters 
of the Tobique, og aaa by Stephen Decatur, 
of Portsmouth, N. The antlers measured 
66 inches from tip to tip. 

‘* FRANK H, RISTEEN.” 
TROUTING IN QUEBEC. 


Dr. William Henry Drummond, author of 
that charming and highly successful book of 
dialect poems now known to thousands as ‘‘The 
Habitant,” writes pleasantly as follows : 

“The ice left Pac-la-Péche and the other 
lakes in the Laurentian Club territory about 
April 28th. The following week was compara- 
tively warm, giving promise of early fishing, 


* It will be our pleasure from time to time to publish letters of general interest from our readers, from whom 


we are always glad to hear. 











but this promise was rudely dispelled by the 
cold and damp weather which succeeded, and 
it was not till May 15th, that the sun consented 
to stay out for any length of time. 

‘*On May 14th, I brought back to camp, after 
two hours’ work, a dozen and a half fair-sized 
trout ; all caught in a shallow lake. 

‘The Messrs. Haight, of New York, were 
the first arrivals at ‘ Laurentian Club’ head- 
quarters, and had to be content with middling 
catches. Messrs. James Cromwell and 
Theodore Smith, of New York, registered at 
Lac-la-Péche,and started for the outlying chain 
of camps next day. Messrs. Stevenson, De 
Courtenay, Boulter, McCall and Drummond, 
of Montreal, Waldo Chase and Dr. Swan, of 
Boston, and Henry B. Bates and Wisner, of 
New York, went to the ‘St. Maurice Club,’ 
May 16th, where they enjoyed some of the 
finest trout fishing in the world, Lake Wayaga- 
mack and the other waters in the club territory 
containing specimens up to 9 pounds in weight. 
Messrs. J. W. Burdick, of Albany, Frank A. 
Munsey and Geo. Wright, of New York, and 
Drs. Birkett and Finley, Montreal, went in on 
the 26th.” 

In alatercommunication Dr. Drummond tells 
of fishing, better than which no sane man could 
desire. He says: 

St. Maurice Cius Territory, May 31. 

‘Trout fishing began in these preserves on 
May 16th, when a party of members and 
guests put in an appearance at the club-house. 
The water, on account of lumbering operations, 
was still too high for good sport, but in a few 
days things looked more promising and good 
catches were made. 

‘*At the falls of the Little Wayagamack, 
Messrs. Bates and Wisner, of New York, landed 
two and three pounders, which, caught in run- 
ning water, furnished exciting sport. A day 
or two later these gentlemen, fishing in Little 
Tom Lake, had very good success. 

‘* Messrs. Waldo K. Chase and Dr. Swan, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Stevenson, McCall and 


GLANCES AT OUR LETTER FILE. 





Drummond, of Montreal, and Wagner and 
Frame, of New York, spent a fortnight in the 
territory, and landed trout weighing from 2 to 
5 pounds, all the fishing being done with the 
fly. In Lake Wayagamack, which is nearly 50 
miles in circumference, the trout run so large 
that it is hardly safe to use more than one fly, 
unless the rod and tackle be exceptionally 
heavy. 

‘Black flies and mosquitoes put in an ap- 
pearance on the 26th inst., but are not trouble- 
some as yet; and as the water in all the lakes 
has about reached its summer level, sport is 
now at its best. 

‘Messrs. J. W. Burdick and Dr. Coxe, of 
Albany,and Geo, C. Wright, of New York,went 
up to the Wayagamack on the 27th and will 
remain for a fortnight. 

‘‘I saw several moose, and caribou tracks in 
every direction, and hunting should be very 
good during the coming season. 

‘“Mr. Joseph Wagner, of the New York 
Sun, was my guest, while with us were several 
members of the club, viz.: Messrs. Geo. Boulter, 
J. T. McCall, and A. W. Stevenson, of Mont- 
real, and half a dozen American members. 

‘‘ Considering everything, the date was ‘just 
right,’ for if we were not at the height of the 
fishing, we missed the flies. 

‘‘T am ready to admit that in most localities, 
black bass, ounce for ounce, outvie speckled 
trout in gamesome qualities, but they don’t do 
it in the St. Maurice region! Here 2-pound 
trout, in the rapid water, caught perhaps 
from behind a rock in the middle of the stream, 
are not easy to handle on a light rod, while 
the 3 and 4 pound fish were very dangerous. 
Mr. Waldo Chase, of Cambridge, Mass., an 
experienced angler, broke a new double leader 
on a big one, which—of course—got away ! 
All our fish were taken on the fly, and the 
largest weighed 4 3-4 pounds. Most of the fish 
under 2 pounds were returned to the water. 
In this region I have taken on the fly many 
specimens over 5 pounds, and much larger 
fish have been caught with minnow or spoon.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Sunstroke.—In cases of sunstroke, where 
the head, face and body are extremely hot, 
apply cold water to the head. Cold water can 
often be gotten from roadside springs. If 
possible get ice-water. If near ahotel put the 
patient into a bath-tub of water about the tem- 
perature of the body; then lower the temper- 
ature until the patient is cooled off. Such 
treatment is beneficial. 

D. H. Grandin.—C. Herrick Duggan’s ad- 
dress is Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, Mont- 
real. But Duggan didn’t design Valkyrie. 
Do you refer to Watson, the Glasgow naval 
architect, who did design the three Valkyries ? 
Duggan designed and sailed G/lencairn, the 
Canadian one-rater, and several other little craft. 

J. M. E.. Hartford.—1. Any good State atlas 
will give you the desired information as to the 
Connecticut River. 2. What ‘six fellows” will 
require on a two weeks’ cruise depends upon 
where they are going, and how they are going ; 
whether they want, for instance, to sleep 





aboard, to camp ashore, and a hundred other 
things. Your question is altogether too indefi- 
nite. 


Tandem.—It is impossible to lay down rules 
for passing pedestrians on the road. Some foot 
passengers take no notice of the approaching 
cyclist, some jump first one way and then 
another, while others wait until the rider is 
upon them, and then stand still in his path. 
Every instance of the latter kind must be 
dealt with by itself, according to the rider's 
best judgment at the time. 

To properly train for a century run, the 
novice should sleep regularly each night for a 
week or two in advance, and ride daily from 
ten to twenty miles, extending these jaunts to 
fifty or sixty miles three or four days before 
the run, taking them, if possible, over country 
roads. Rest the day before, and start out in 
the morning with the intention of maintaining 
a uniform pace of from ten to fourteen miles 
during the run. 
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‘“‘Birp Stupigs,” an account of the land 
birds of Eastern North America, by William 
E. D. Scott, with 166 illustrations from original 
photos. 

He who adds another book to the already 
large list of works upon birds must have some- 
thing distinctive to offer. Mr. Scott’s ‘* Bird 
Studies ” meets this requirement. In the first 
place, the work, while strictly accurate in every 
respect, avoids the use of all technical terms in 
the description of the birds dealt with, and 
while no artificial keys are used as so-called 
‘‘short cuts” in arriving at conclusions as to 
the identity of a bird, it is believed that the 
character of the illustrations is such that they 
will enable any one to arrive at a definite decis- 
ion concerning the name and status of any 

articular bird. In the second place, all of the 
illustrations have been specially prepared for 
this work and have never before been used. 
They are the result of an elaboration of pho- 
tography more fully applied to ornithology 
than ever before. The result is that the stu- 
dent secures an exact reproduction of the sub- 
ject, free from the individual ideas of artist or 
engraver. The illustrations deal with three 
divisions of bird life, namely, birds, nests and 
eggs. Many of the pictures were taken directly 
from live birds, and the nests were in all cases 
photographed (often with no little difficulty) in 
the positions in which they had been built by 
the birds themselves, the surrounding being dis- 
turbed as little as the circumstances would 
allow. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 


“THE ENCYCLOP2DIA OF Sport,” parts XIV. 
and XV. 

The two latest numbers of this deservedly 
popular Encyclopzedia come seasonably to hand, 
inasmuch as they cover the letter ‘* R,” under 
which they deal exhaustively and with excel- 
lent judgment with Racing and Rowing, whilst 
under the following letter, ‘‘S,” comesin due 
course the timely sport Salmon fishing By the 
time the alphabet is complete, sportsmen will 
have a ready reference on all the sports and 
pastimes, and a series of illustrations of per- 
manent interest and value. 

[G. P. Purnam’s Sons, N Y.] 


‘‘ HyGienic Bicyc.inG,” a pocket manual for 
the healthful use of the wheel, by H. C. Clark. 

The purpose of this pocket manual is to show 
how wheeling is related to health and to sum- 
marize in the most convenient form the present 
state of knowledge of the hygienic use of the 
wheel. Numerous physicians have been con- 
sulted and articles specially prepared by the 
most eminent physicians and specialists in the 
country have been incorporated into the work. 
The object has been to prepare a pocket manual 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 


of health for cyclists and a guide to those ex- 
pecting to use the wheel as a means for the 
restoration of health. It is important to know 
how to use the wheel not only for pieasure but 
for health, and the readers of ‘‘ Hygienic Bicy- 
cling ”’ will learn many a useful fact. 

fH. C. Crarx, Delaware, Del.] 


‘SMITHSONIAN Report U.S. NationaL Mvu- 
SEUM, 1895.” 

It is not often that Reports of Museums, 
except they be of natural history collections, 
are of more than passing interest to the hunter 
and fisherman, but the 1895 Report of the 
Smithsonian contains in ‘‘ The Graphic Art of 
the Eskimos,” by Dr. Walter James Hoffman, 
the Honorary Curator of the Ethnological 
Museum, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., a contribution over which 
every hunter by land or water will linger with 
interest. The methods, the material and the 
results of the Eskimo hunting and fishing ex- 
peditions are told in a series of illustrations 
rudely but graphically engraved on bone and 
rock, whilst the lucid text of the learned con- 
tributor carries the reader on through the story 
by the charm of his evident enthusiasm no less 
than by his style. [WasuinctTon, D. C.] 


‘“TUMBLING FOR AMATEURS,” by James T. 
Gwathmey, M. D., for the past seven years 
director of the Vanderbilt University Gymna- 
sium, and also for three years instructor of the 
Nashville Athletic Club. Principal of the 
Vanderbilt University Summer School for 
Higher Physical Culture. 

Tumbling is of importance to us all, as,zolens 
volens, we all take a tumble occasionally; and 
if we know ow to tumble—so as to land on 
our feet or keep from falling—it will give us 
a confidence that we would not otherwise have. 
After acquiring a few of the exercises, tum- 
bling can be practiced with pleasure and sat- 
isfaction on any lawn, sand-bar, or sawdust 
pile, and in this way will prove of more practical 
utility than almost any form of gymnastics, 
The author has in this, his first draft, depended 
almost entirely upon the illustrations, and in- 
tentionally made the text as short and concise 
as possible, following the plan of Messrs. Hitch- 
cock and Nelligan’s most excellent work, 
“Wrestling.” The illustrations, indeed, are so 
graphic, numerous and continuous, as to render 
text almost superfluous, and probably courage 
and the effort to let oneself go the first time 
is really all that is necessary to master the 
movements depicted. 

[PuBLisHinc House Meruopist Episcopan 
CuurcH, SoutH, BarBeE & SMITH, 
AGENTS, NASHVILLE, TENN. ] 


THE SIGNAL FOR ACTION. 


‘* America expects every man to do his Span- 
iard.”—Lfe. 


PREFERRED ENGLISH. 


French politeness is proverbial, and deserv- 
edly so, if the following is a fair example of it. 

Scene, a shop in a French city. 

Bri10on.—Vooley voo donny mwaw— 
THE PropriEToR —Pardon ! Monsieur can 
speak the English to me. 

Briton.—Why so? Can't you understand my 
French ? 

THE PropriETor-—Monsieur, I am from the 
South, and find it difficult to comprehend the 
true Parisian accent.—Pzck-Me- Up. 





‘‘ Hurrah!” shouted the Swedish scientist. 
‘Andree has discovered the pole.” ‘‘ Hist!” 
whispered the lecture-manager. ‘‘ I've known 
it for weeks, but it would be foolhardy to an- 
nounce it while this Spanish-American war- 
scare is on. Wouldn’t be room for it in the 
New York papers.”—Philadelphia Record. 

A DOUBTFUL STATEMENT. 

HE: I don’t know whether it is safe for me to 
interview your father or not. 

SHE: Your life should be of no consequence 
compared with my happiness —Z7/e. 


A SPRING PASTORAL, 


The balm of spring is in the air, 
The grass is green in clumps; 
Our goods are in the moving van, 
And we are in the dumps. 
Judge. 


‘*There is one thing you don’t have to do, 
anyhow,” growled Mr. Wipedunks, through the 
lather that covered his face, as he proceeded to 
strop his razor. ‘‘ You are always complaining 
about yourhardships. You ought to be mighty 
thankful you haven t got a beard to bother you.” 

“I don’t know about that,” replied Mrs. Wipe- 
dunks. ‘If I was a bearded lady, I believe I 
could make a better living for this family than 
you're making.”—Chicago Tribune. 





“I won’t!” she cried. ‘‘ How hasty !” 
Was his expostulation. 
‘*T will not, then!” cried she at once 
With more deliberation. 
Detroit Journal. 


The good die young. Every man heaves a 
great sigh of relief when he reaches his thir- 
tieth year.— West Union Gazette. 


MARITAL, 


Puit Por (sadly) : Man is made of dust. 

Mrs. Puit: And when he takes to irrigation 
as you have, it isn’t long ere his name is in 
the mud. —Zé/e. 


‘‘ While, generally speaking,” said the Cum- 
minsville sage, ‘ta man is known by his friends, 
yet if they come to know him too well they 
will know him no longer.” 

Cincinnati Enquirer. 


AT THE SHORE, 


Mrs. NEwLywep (dzsconsolately): ‘Oh, 
dear! Ido wish my husband would come down 


and spend a week or two with me; but he 
writes that he can’t possibly get away.” 
Mrs WepsometiIME: ‘‘ Hum! Just write and 
tell him to send down the tandem at once. 
I'll warrant ¢hat will fetch him.”—/udge. 


‘* Dip you hear how young Cadlets made love 
to Miss Duckets?” ‘*No; howdidhe?” ‘*He 
sent his valet to intercede for him.” ‘* Good- 
ness! I never heard of such a thing.” ‘* Nor 
I; but I suppose he thought it was beneath 
him to press his own suit.”—-?zttsbur.g Chron- 
wcle-Te egraph. 


ACCOUNTED FOR, 


BLISTERED BLoopcoop : It says here, ‘‘ Folks 
w’ot gits bit by dogs gits hydrophobia an’ goes 
inter convulsions at de sight uv water.” Now, 
I’ve bin bit hundreds of times an’ never felt no 
bad effects w’otever. 

PATCHED Perers: Dat’s easily accounted 
fer—you never git within sight uv water, you 
know. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


Wukex the first steel rod appeared anglers were 
astonished and many of them openly sneered at 
the novelty. That day has forever gone by, for 
there is nothing to sneer at. The Bristol steel 
rod, manufactured by the Horton Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Bristol, Conn., is a high-class tool 
for the use of experts, and it will perform any 
fair task to which a good rod may beput. Send 
for the new illustrated catalogue, which shows 
exactly what the Bristol rods are. 


Tue rods and anglers’ and other sporting 
sundries manufactured by the Montague City 
Rod Co., of Montague City, Mass., are the sort 
that stand the test of long service and never 
fail to give thorough satisfaction under anything 
like fair treatment. 


Drop-ForGED golf club heads are distinctly 
an American production. Native practical 
common sense has been brought to bear in 
their production, and golfers, the world over, 
will call their makers, J. H. Williams & Co., of 
Brooklyn, blessed. They may not be the Cre- 
monas of golf, but they are cheap, and much 
good music has been gotten out of violins with- 
out that magic name. 


THERE is no better test for a gun than long 
and hard service afield in all sorts of weather. 
A weapon that will remain in good condition 
and retain its shooting qualities after such a 
test must needs be a good one. For years the 
Baker gun, manufactured by the Baker Gun 
and Forging Co., of Batavia, N. Y., has been 
proving its merit in the hands of experts, and 
to-day it fills a fairly earned position among 
the best that are made. Guns by this firm, 
for black or for nitro powders, are as perfect as 
modern skill can make them, and, at a reason- 
able price, they combine beauty of finish, 
balance, and that most desirable feature, hard 
shooting qualities. 


THERE is only one whiskey bottled at the 
distillery, seven years old, that is sold to con- 
sumers direct without the intervention of 
wholesaler, jobber, agent or retailer. That's 
the Hayner Pure Rye Whiskey, made by the 
Hayner Distilling Company, 363 to 369 West 
Fifth street, Dayton, O. They are thoroughly 
responsible ; have been in business over thirty 
years. Four full quarts, that would cost $5.00 
if bought in the usual way, will be sent, ex- 
press — in plain box, for $3.20, if you live 
east of Denver, there being a slight advance in 
transportation charges on a package sent west 
of that point. No other pure whiskey is sold 
so cheap. 


W. T. H., Garden City, L. I.—A canoe route 
filling all your requirements does not exist. 
The route from Moosehead Lake, Maine, is 
good for fishing, but you must camp. The 
Thousand Islands and the Muskoka Lakes are 
good, but the law does not allow shooting dur- 
ing summer. 


THE soul of the camera is in its lens; all else 
pales into insignificance beside it. Be the mo- 
tion ever so swift and the devices ever so 


cunning, it is the lens that sees and transfers 
the photographic picture. Ernst Gundlach, 
Son & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., have secured 
the patronage and approval of the very best 
judges in the world, the American photo- 
engraver. What he uses the amateur and the 
trade may invest in with confidence. 


In civilized countries outbreaks of many 
dangerous and loathsome kinds, once common, 
are practically unknown on account of the ad- 
vancement of medical and chemical knowledge, 
but there is no doubt that the present death 
rates could be largely diminished and the gen- 
eral health of the community greatly improved 
by further sanitary precautions, especially in 
the homes, and the judicious use of some ap- 
proved non-poisonous disinfectant, such as the 
‘‘Sanitas” preparations, to which we take 
pleasure in calling the notice of our readers, 
and would advise them to write to the ‘‘ San- 
itas” Company, 636 West Fifty-fifth street, 
New York city, for a copy of their useful work, 
‘* How to Disinfect.” 


A REALLY appropriate golf trophy, one that 
is correct in all its details and conformable to 
the facts of the game, can only be designed by 
experts who have made a specialty of the sport. 
The firm of Theodore B. Starr, of New York, 
have done so, and their forethought and care 
are receiving their due patronage. 


THE ever-increasing demand for a safe, re- 
liable, and hard-shooting gun has been well 
met by the Ithaca Gun Company, of Ithaca, 
N.Y. The ejecting and non-ejecting weapons, 
bored for black and nitro powders, which bear 
the mark of this firm, will be found equal to 
any fair test to which a gun may be put. Every 
gun is warranted, and the price is within the 
limit of a very modest pocketbook. 


F.iacs and tents have their season every 
year, but this year is their jubilee, and none 
ut those with abundant stuff and stock can be 

relied upon to meet the demand. Geo. B. 
Carpenter & Co., of South Water street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., aresuch a firm. 


GoLFERs swear by the Texa shaft, no one 
swears at it. Wm. Read & Sons, of Boston, 
are the agents of its Scotch makers. It is a 
club that has no superior for driving power and 
elasticity. In a game where so much depends 
upon elasticity the Texa shaft is worthy of its 
great reputation. Read & Sons give special 
rates to clubs, and they carry in their stock 
Henley balls, caddy bags and all the regalia of 
the game, 


THE summer season is with us. The camp 
and the yacht, the boat, the canoe and the 
garden, call for their artistic embellishment, 
and nature, or, at least, human nature, for ali 
the creature comforts it can command. Van- 
tine, of New York, the friend of all with 
artistic feeling, meets all the season’s demands. 
Their beautiful scarfs, luxuriant and cool 
grass cushions and chairs, enchant the eye and 
rest the body. 














HERE has ever been an alluring euphony 
to the sound of The Ozarks in the 
ears of sportsmen. Somehow it has 
seemed to suggest the swish of a line or 
the crack of agun. But sweet though 

the sound has been to sportsmen’s ears, to the 
understanding of thousands of them, especially 
in the East and North and in Canada, the 
Ozarks have taken form as some far-off region, 
a ‘“‘ happy hunting ground,” to be sure, but one 
so inaccessible as to be visited only in fancy. 
How erroneous this view is is made very clear 
in a beautifully illustrated hand-book, ‘‘ Feath- 
ers and Fins on the Frisco,” a copy of which 
has just been received by Outinc. ‘The Ozarks, 
in fact, are right in the center of the United 
States, as the writer of this book aptly says, ‘‘ at 
the very back door of St. Louis,” the most ac- 
cessible city, doubtless, in all America. Once 
there the Frisco road carries you in a few hours, 
dogs, guns and camp outfit free, to the long. 
wished-for fishing and hunting grounds of the 
Ozarks. Sportsmen who are beginning to plan 
their autumn outing will find much to interest 
them in this little book, which guides them in 
an entertaining and pictorial way along the 
Meramec, Bourbeuse, Little Piney, Gasconade, 
White and other rivers of this gameland elys- 
ium. A copy will be sent to any one writing 
for it tothe Passenger Department of the Frisco 
Railroad, St. Louis, 


THE journey to Nova Scotia, so often made 
for pleasure as well as business, can be made 
most advantageously by the splendid sea- 
going steamers of the Yarmouth Line. The 
real sea part of the voyage only lasts some 
fourteen or fifteen hours, and is often as pleas- 
ant as an excursion run. The afternoon sail 
down Boston Harbor and Bay is also a very at- 
tractive feature of thetrip. At Yarmouth close 
connections are made with express trains to 
and from Halifax and other chief points. 
Under the existing circumstances, it may assure 
persons of a timid disposition to know that the 
steamers of this company are under the protec- 
tion of the British flag. The ships of this line 
dock at Lewis Wharf, Boston, where requests 
for literature should be addressed. 


For New England and the Adirondacks, via 
Fitchburg Railroad, the train service for season 
of 1898 from Boston to Port Henry, Westport, 
Port Kent, Bluff Point and Plattsburg has been 
inaugurated. Train with through parlor-car 
attached will leave the Union Station, Boston, 
at 8 A. M., reaching Plattsburg about / P.M, 
and, returning, leave Plattsburg about 10 A. M., 
arriving in Boston about 7:30 p. M. daily, except 
Sunday, until October 1st. In addition to 
above service, parlor-cars will leave Boston at 
8 and 11 a. M., and sleeping-car at 7 p. M., for 
Burlington, where connection will be made with 
steamers of the Champlain Transportation 
Company for Plattsburg, Westport, Port Kent, 
and all the Lake Champlain resorts. On the 
return parlor-cars will leave Burlington for Bos- 
ton at 8:30 A. M. and 12:05 p, M., and sleeping- 
car at 10:06 P. M. 


SumMer Homes —A beautifully illustrated 
book—list of over 3,000 summer hotels and 
boarding houses along the Hudson, in the 
Catskill Mountains, Northern New York and 
Vermont. Send eight cents in stamps to H. B. 
agoe, General Eastern Passenger Agent, West 
hore Railroad, 363 Broadway, New York, or 
free upon application. 


PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


THE West SHORE RAILROAD summer schedule 
is now in operation both for eastward and west- 
ward traffic. In the east-bound service the 
Continental Express makes a very fast run 
through the Mohawk and Hudson Valleys. The 
westward express, No. 1, now leaves New York 
at 12:45 Pp. M. and makes but five stops between 
New York and Buffalo, arriving at Chicago at 
2:40 and St. Louis at 6:52 p. M. next day Out 
of the Saratoga and Mohawk Valley Express 
many stops have been cancelled. 


THE Missouri Paciric RaiLway goes direct 
to the grounds of the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion, at Omaha. It has ten trains daily be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City. Through 
service to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Salt Lake City and Portland, and reduced rates. 
Apply to H.C. Townsend, G. P. A., St Louis, 


THE WaBAsH LINE has met nobly the demands 
on its system made by the great Trans- Missis- 
sippi and International Exposition now in 
progress at Omaha, Neb, The equipment and 
operation of the line has always been on the 
lines of safety and comfort, its free reclining 
chair-cars, parlor-cars and sleepers being sec- 
ond to none. Special rates are in effect. 


TuHE ALBANY Day steamers up and down the 
Hudson still stands a peerless trip upon a peer- 
less river. The palace steamers Vew York 
and A/éany ply with the regularity of clock- 
work and the comfort of a high-class hotel up 
and down the lordly and lovely waters upon 
which so much of the romantic history of the 
rise of the great republic was enacted. 


THE witchery of the Adirondacks, that irre- 
sistible magnet whose power increases with the 
sun, is aided in no small degree by the great 
railway system that skirts and penetrates the 
great North Woods and renders access to its 
pleasure grounds and waters a pleasure of 
itself. The New York Central and H.R. R. 
with its branches and connections opens to the 
world the charms of this lovely wilderness. 


TueE breezy shores of Maine, the storied land 
of Evangeline, the picturesque wilds of New 
Brunswick and the pastoral beauties of Prince 
Edward’s Island may be comfortably reached 
by the stanch, well-appointed steamers of the 
International Steamship Company from Boston. 
The line has been well named ‘The Scenic 
Route of the East.” 


THE CHICAGO AND NoRTHWESTERN Ral.Lway, 
the pioneer line west and northwest of Chicago, 
boasts of every improvement known to modern 
railroading. By it the tourist may reach the 
cream of the summer resorts of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Dakota, Colorado and the Pacific 
Coast. A perfect train service, and careful and 
courteous attention en route, cause patrons of 
this railway to forget they have journeyed be- 
beyond the limits of first-class hotels. 


Tuis will surely be a summer of inland holi- 
days, and tourists will turn from thoughts of 
foreign travel to the manifold attractions of our 
own fair land. The Great West, the Pacific 
Coast, New Mexico, offer inducements which 
no European country can equal, and all their 
wonders may be visited and enjoyed without 
the loss of creature comforts by the way. The 
popular Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway 
will not be found wanting by those who trav- 
erse its natural plature-gulletion toward the 
setting sun. 




















‘““WHERE TO Hunt 


AMERICAN 
the title of a very handsome book, of 300 
pages, published by the United States Car- 


GAME”’ is 


tridge Co., of Lowell, Mass. Its purpose is to 
tell sportsmen where game may be found. The 
States are arranged alphabetically, and each 
State has a chapter to itself, so any desired 
locality may readily be turned up. No effort 
or expense has been spared to make the work 
reliable and comprehensive, while as an exam- 
ple of the bookmaker’s craft, it is worthy of a 
place in any library. The illustrations deserve 
special mention, for dozens of them are exceed- 
ingly well executed, and admirably show the 
possibilities of good drawing reproduced upon 
paper of fine quality. Wecan forgive the in- 
troduction among game of muskrats, marmots, 
and the like, and explain their presence by the 
anxiety of the publishers to fully serve their 
patrons. ‘he book may be obtained from any 
agent of the company, for 50 cents, and it is 
well worth many times the price. 

‘‘A HanpsBook OF Nature Stupy,” for teach- 
ers and pupils in elementary schools, by D, 
Lange, instructor in nature study in the public 
schools of St. Paul, Minn.: 

The study of nature with a view to under- 
stand the relations of plant and animal life to 
the welfare and happiness of man, needs no 
justification in this age of scientific agriculture 
and applied sciences All our most progressive 
teachers agree that elementary science, or 
nature study, should have a place on the pro- 
gramme of every graded and ungraded school 
in the land. The writer has attempted to point 
out some of the material which may be made 
the basis of profitable lessons in nature study, 
and has endeavored to show how this material 
may be made available and what the pupils 
may be taught about it. A glance at the con- 
tents of the different chapters will show that 
the writer has tried to learn directly from 
nature, and he would strongly urge teachers 
and pupils to attend nature's own school in 
fields and forests, and at lakes and streams. 
Those happy children who can spend their va- 
cations outdoors do not confine their attention 
to one class of objects and phenomena, While 
on a ramble through the woods they naturally 
observe the birds, the insects, the trees, shrubs 
and flowers of the season ; and a similar state- 
ment is true of lakes and rivers, of swamp, 
marsh and meadow. 

{THE Macmi.ian Co., N. Y.] 

‘*CANOE CRUISING AND CAMPING,” by Perry 
D. Fraser, Illustrated. 

This work by a past-master in the craft is 
intended for the younger men, to teach them a 
method of passing leisure hours and a pastime 
that is one of the pleasantest of outdoor sports. 


It is addressed to those who propose sailing in 
contests, as well as those who intend to take 
long cruises, and is profusely and practically 
illustrated. 

[ForEsT AND STREAM Pus. Co., N. Y.] 


** HARRY DRUIDALE FISHERMAN FROM MANX- 
LAND To ENGLAND,” by Henry Cadman, late 
president of the Yorkshire Anglers’ Association, 
with illustrations. 

Though relating entirely to trout fishing in 
the Isle of Man and in England, the author has 
to a great extent trodden on ground which has 
not had a Thomas Todd Stoddart or Francis 
Francis to illustrate it, and the juvenile angler 
or would-be angler may derive some benefit 
from the chapters on the various modes of fish- 
ing for trout in whatever waters they may be 
found. [MacMILLAN & Co., N. Y.] 


‘THE ArT OF TAXIDERMY,” by John Rowley, 
Chief of the Department of Taxidermy in the 
American Museum of Natural History, N. Y., 
illustrated with 20 full-page plates and 45 draw- 
ings in the text. 

The author’s aim, and he comes to the work 
with a large fund of practical experience, has 
been to eliminate all extraneous matter, and to 
stick closely to the subject of taxidermy. He 
does not claim that the methods recommended 
are beyond improvement. He simply gives 
the results of his own experience, coupled with 
that of other taxidermists with whom he has 
come in contact, in the hope that fellow-work- 
ers who have not had the benefit of the experi- 
ence of others, nor the time and means neces- 
sary to experiment on new lines of work, may 
reap some new ideas and be benefited thereby. 

[D. AppLeton & Co., N. Y.] 


‘*RuDDER, RopD AND GuN,” poems of nature, 
by Otto Stechen. Love of the lake and stream 
has, ina great measure, been responsible for the 
poems contained in this little volume, all of 
them expressions of the instincts of the true 
sportsman, who finds both pleasure and com- 
pensation in his quest for game, regardless of 
consideration for his ‘‘ bag” being satisfied, no 
matter how unsuccessful in that direction, with 
whatever nature so lavishly, in a thousand other 
ways, proffers him in his rambles in forest and 
in field, and his voyages on lake and stream. 

The sportsman’s intimate knowledge of out- 
door life, of the habits of the game which he 
seeks, the natural phenomena incidental to the 
weather and to the seasons, give him a wide 
scope of information, attained by no other oc- 
cupation, at once instructive as well as enter- 
taining, not appreciated, however, by those not 
endowed with the instinct which urges him to 
roam in nature’s fair domain. 


[Carton & HoLienBeckK Indianapolis.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING, 





‘*What has become of Bliggins?" ‘ He’s 
laid up, a victim of the war.” ‘I didn’t know 
that he had even enlisted.” ‘‘ He hasn’t. He 
sprained his larynx telling how things ought 
to be done.” — Washington Star. 


CUPID’S CONFESSION. 


‘* Now, Cupid,” cried Miss Summergirl, 
‘* We start in half a minute— 

Why don’t you pack your quiver, dear? 
I see but two darts in it!” 


‘‘ Because,” said Cupid, sturdily, 
‘« For love and pity’s sake, 
These arrows are the only ones 
I calculate to take. 


‘ To please you I have always sent 
A cruel little dart 

At ev’ry man who came in sight 
Who seemed to have a heart; 


** But when we're out of town this year 
My darts shall number two— 

And one shall be for some true man, 
And one shall be for you !” 


‘* Oh, dear !” exclaimed Miss Summergirl, 
‘You're spoiling all my fun ! 

I'd rather never flirt at all 
Than flirt with only ove / 


‘* Please take some blunt ones that will strike 
A heart, but not go through it!” 

‘‘Oh, well,” said Cupid, ‘‘ as it’s you, 
I s’pose I'll have to do it!” 

— Wallace Dunbar Vincent, in Brooklyn Life. 


Whenever a man goes wrong and there is a 
woman in the case, there is always another who 
would like to be.—New York Press. 


AS IT IS SPOKEN. 


FARMER Scroccs: Hard times must hev 
struck city folks. 
FARMER Binks: Dew tell! 
FARMER Scroccs: They’re hevin'’ dinner in 
ther evenin’ an doin’ ’thout supper.—/udge. 


WAR’S GIFT. 
Love met grim War, who barred the way, 
Smiled at the arrows’ stings, 
And, reaching out, without delay, 
He clipped the small god’s wings. 





‘* Alas!" cried Love, ‘‘no maiden hearts 
Will ever now be mine. 

They fell before my feathered darts 
Because I seemed divine.” 


‘« Fear not,” said War, ‘“ for other things 
Will bring hearts to your nets, 
I only took away your wings 
To give you epaulets !” 
—Ella Randall Pearce, in Puck. 


Did you say, sir, that I was not a man of 
veracity ?” 
“No, sir ; I said you were a liar.” 
‘‘] supposed so. It is not possible for you o 
make the simplest statement of fact in a gentle- 
manly manner.”—Detrozt Free Press. 


Sarcastic INQUIRER : What good will it do 
you to take your bicycle with you to Cuba? 

PROSPECTIVE SOLDIER : If I become homesick, 
sir, I can puncture one of. my tires and breathe 
my native air again.—Chicago Tribune. 


TEACHER: John, of course you would rather 
be right than be President ? 

Joun (guardedly): Well, I'd rather be right 
than be Vice-President.—Detrozt Journal. 


A GENUINE POSER. 
‘*Ma, wuz you a bride when you had this 
photograph taken ?” 
‘‘Yes, Johnny.” 
‘‘ Well, ma, if you wuz as pretty as that what 
made you go an’ marry pa?"—Puck. 


She wed a man of high estate, 
But, dreadful to declare, 
She found that it was nothing more 
Than a castle in the air. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


If IS CONTRABAND. 
Sparts: There is one king whuv is not on-the 
side of King Alfonso. 
BLoopumPER : What king is that / 
SpaTts: Old King Coal.—/udge. 
ON FIFTH AVENUE. 
Minniz: All the world’s a stage. 


Mummer: Yes, and everyone wants to ride 
on top.— The Rustéc, in Town Topics. 
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Must Reduce. |§ 
30% Discount ‘Leather , 
During August | Dressing 

















ON The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 
‘ 3 The genuine is made only by Robert ¢ 
Finest Mounted Rugs, ’ H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- } 


Game Heads and Horns, g facturer of the famous 


Dressed Animal Skins,| 
Rare opportunity to decorate your 
cottage or den. : 


LATEST FAD—Everything Moth-Proot. s.Ask your dealer for Vici Leather ; 


3 Dressing, and be sure the trademark 

Wm. W. Hart & Co., $ with the name of the maker, is on 
No. 47 EAST 12TH STREET, } ruin your shoes. 

NEW YORK, A book about buying, wearing, and caring for shoes, 


mailed free. Address 





LEADING TAXIDERMISTS p ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philada., Pa. §& 
s 9 9 9° 








LO NG ISLAND NEW YORK’S ONLY SEASHORE. 


9 Swept by Cool Breezes from Ocean and Sound. 


Unsurpassed for SUMMER RESORTS. 


- Of easy access from New York and Brooklyn 


by Bang pe ae FE eames Train Service > Lo ng | slan d Rai | road. 


EXPRESS TRAINS FOR SHELTER ISLAND, 
THE HAMPTONS, AND ALL IMPORTANT POINTS. 


No Dust. Roadway Newly Ballasted and Sprinkled with Oil. Perfect Roads for Cycling, 


Monthly Commutation Tickets Issued from Any Day. 











“LONG ISLAND,” an illustrated descriptive book, and ‘‘SUMMER HOMES,” a book describing hotels and 
boirding houses on Long Island, free upon application’ at 113, 950, 1,313 Broadway ; Ticket Offices foot of East 34th 
St. and James aie, foot New Chambers St. -» New York ; 333 Fulton St., Eagle Summer Resort Bureau and Flatbush 
Ave. sation. ‘. a. R., Brooklyn ; Ny wend 6c. in stamps for ‘LONG ISLAND” or 4c. for ‘SUMMER HOMES” 
to H. M. Smitb, Tralic Manager LR -» Long Island City, New York. 
ener 








“It’s all in the Lens” 


O CAMERA produces satisfactory results 
unless it is equipped with a good lens. 

ant Our lenses have a world-wide reputation. 
5 Aon Ours is the only house in the United States 
making all the parts that go into a camera. 

We especially recommend our outfits con- 
taining the Turner-Reich Lens. 

PRICES LOW. QUALITY HIGH 
Iiiustrated Catalogue free 


Gundlach Optical Co. 
761 So. Clinton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





; each box or bottle. Imitations may 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


HERE are flies inthe amber for most of 
us, but when they take the form of 
some hideous blunder in a trophy 
which we would otherwise be proud 

of, they are exasperating. For instance, we 
have assisted in winning a polo cup, and the 
sticks of polo are, or rather should be, part 
of the design. Behold! they are really bill- 
iard cues. Or we have won honors at tennis, 
only to find a webbed aperture, more like a 
snow-shoe than a tennis racquet, staring us 
in the face. Or worse, and unpardonable! We 
find on our golf cup, every time we show it to 
our admiring friends, not golf clubs, but mon- 
strosities that may be shovels or may be canoe 
paddles. These are not exaggerations. They 
were indeed the commonplaces of life until our 
best silversmiths brought the designing and 
making of trophies and cups out of the shoddy 
shop into the art studio, Foremost amongst 
the producers of the highest in form, the best 
in quality and the most reliable in detail, is the 
Gorham Co., silversmiths, of New York. You 
can order of them in perfect confidence. Their 
work is faultless, 

Drxon’s ‘‘ GRAPHITOLEO” is a preparation of 
a very finely pulverized and very choice graph- 
ite and a pure petrolatum warranted not to 
gum or become rancid. It is applied to bicycle 
chains by means of a piece of cloth—a small 
quantity being placed on the cloth and the 
chain run through it, or the cloth simply rubbed 
on the inside of the chain, Dixon’s Graphitoleo 
will not only lubricate the chain and the sprock- 
ets, but thoroughly lubricates the pivots or pins 
holding the links of the chain, For this reason, 
though not so handy, it is superior to the stick 
graphite, which does not lubricate the pins of 
the chain, and is not intended to. Dixon’s 
Graphitoleo is recommended for lubricating and 
preventing rust of gun-locks, etc., and for gen- 
eral use. 

Tue WorcesTER Compounp Co., manufact- 
urers of the widely popular insect powder for 
dogs, have recently opened a Western branch 
in the Ceylon Building, Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

AMATEUR photographers will be glad to know 
that a table has been prepared giving, with 
mathematical exactness, the time of exposure 
under all conditions of light and weather It 
has been put in the form of a little book of con- 
venient pocket size, bearing the title‘ Gilson 
Photographic Exposure Table,” and is pub- 
lished by the Carter Ink Co., of Boston. Its use 
puts an end to that bugaboo of photography, 
under or over exposure. 

Tue Martin Automatic Reel, manufactured 
by the Martin Novelty Works, of Ilion, N. Y., 
has been severely tested this season at all sorts 
of fishing, and right nobly has it met every re- 
quirement. Prompt, smooth in action, easily 
manipulated and always reliable, this reel 
adds to the pleasure of angling and saves many 
a fine fish. In addition to general efficiency, it 
has beauty of design and material of sterling 
quality to recommend it to those who wisely 
prefer a good thing and a good-looking thing 
combined. 





THE well-known “Baker Gun,” manufactured 
by the Baker Gun and Forging Company, of Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., is a hard shooting, reliable arm, 
with a balance and finish which appeal to ex- 
perienced sportsmen. At the recent Illinois 
State Tournament, held at Peoria, IIl., the 
Board of Trade Diamond Badge was won by 
W.R. Crosby, who shot a ‘‘ Baker.” Thirty- 
five men tied at 10 straight, Crosby winning 
with the big score of 88 straight in the shoot-off, 


GoLFErs will consult their own interests by 
securing illustrated catalogues of the Bridge- 
port Gun Implement Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. The golf goods handled by this firm are 
intended for players who know the value of 
scientifically constructed and durable wares. A 
full line of John D. Dunn’s celebrated one- 
piece drivers and brasseys, wooden and iron 
clubs of the best patterns, and caddy bags, 
balls, etc., always on hand. 


THE wise angler will see that his outfit in- 
cludes a few of the ‘ trolling worms” handled 
by the Only eyes? Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The best feature about these 
‘‘worms” is that they will catch fish where 
other lures fail, A 14%-pound pickerel, 41 
inches long, taken at Eagle Lake, Mich., is 
among the recent victims of the winsome worm, 


THE latest ‘little business book” of the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company is exceed- 
ingly acceptable. In these stirring times this 
company fills a position of stern need to the 
Government, but this complete catalogue is far 
from being exclusively a description of muni- 
tions of war. U. M. C. loaded and paper shells, 
which have increased so rapidly in popular 
favor, occupy an important place. Cartridges 
of every kind are so classified that each variety 
can readily be found. Among the new goods 
are grease-proof and smokeless card wads, of im- 
proved-material, for use over nitro powders, and 
smokeless-powder cartridges in a large variety 
of calibres andstyles. This exhaustive little 
book will be mailed to any address upon ap- 
plication to the New York office of the com- 
pany, 313 Broadway. 

Colonel Courtney, using a Remington gun, 
made the clean score on the record-breaking 
team for the Dean Richmond trophy (valued at 
$1,500) at the Rochester tournament. The 
total score was: Courtney, 20; McMurchy, 19; 
Mosher, 19. All three used U. M. C, shells. A 
score like this demonstrates the growing pro- 
ficiency of trap shooters, which may radically 
alter existing rules and conditions. It also isa 
convincing proof of the excellency of present 
guns and loaded shells. The Remington Com- 
pany may well advertise that their guns make 
winners, and stand by the winners. 


RELIABILITY stamps all the goods made by 
the well-established and reputable house of 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, of 325 Broadway, 
N. Y,, and when to this is added a reasonable- 
ness in price only to be secured by a large 
plant and experienced hands, it stands to 
reason that its golf goods are a desirable in- 
vestment, 
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“LAND OF EVANGELINE ” 


NOVA SCOTIA 


THE VACATION LAND 
OF AMERICA. 


Full of delightful historical romance and 
unsurpassed scenery. Reached by the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway Steamship Line ( /a/a‘ia/, 
twin-screw, nineteen-knot steamers under the 
Lritish flag) from Boston to Yarmouth, N. S., 
‘connecting there with Pullman Expresses to all 
points in the Maritime Provinces. 


UNDER 14 HOURS from 
BOSTON to YARMOUTH, 


A Delightful Sea Trip. 


_ The “Flying Bluenose” train running between Yarmouth and Halifax, equipped with Pullman Parlor and 
Dining Cars, is second to nonein America. Finest steamer service from Boston to the Provinces 
Write to undersigned for delightfully written guide-book by Prof. Chas. G. D. Roberts, entitled ‘‘ The Land 
of Evangeline and Gateways Thither,” also “ Story of S S. Prince Edward,” which will be mailed free. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY LINE, 
J. F. MASTERS, New Eng. Supt. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 


CF ilexeniit 


EST, recreation and continuous pleasure 
can be enjoyed at Gogebic, Milwaukee, 
Waukesha, Madison, Devil’s Lake, 

heres «7: Green Lake, Lake Geneva, St. Paul, Minne- 

, ey mee = §=apolis, Duluth, Marquette, Lake Minne- 

sh 5 i tonka, Yellowstone Park, Alaska, Dakota 

Hot Springs, Denver, Colorado Springs, 

Manitou, Salt Lake and in the mountains 

of Colorado, Utah. and California. Perfect 

train service ministers to your comfort. 
Twentieth Century Trains—The North-Western Lim- 
ited, Electric Lighted, to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth; 

The Colorado Special, One Night to Denver; The Overland 

Limited, California in 3 Days. Ask any ticket agent for 


detailed information. Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
the Pioneer Line West and Nerthwest of Chicago. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
461 BROADWAY. 868 WASHINGTON ST. 212 CLARK ST. 








EVANGELINE 














When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 

















PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


HE snow on Pike’s Peak, to one in the 
swelter of August heat in most of the 
country, seems like a mountain Tan- 
talus, inviting only that it may dis. 

appoint. Butit is so only in seeming. In 
fact, the cool heights of the Rockies are 
but forty-eight hours away from New York, 
and but a day’s ride over the Santa Fé 
removed from Chicago. The journey to 
them, environed by every convenience of 
modern travel, is in itself a pleasure, and when 
it ends at Colorado Springs or Denver and the 
mountain breezes kiss one in greeting, while 
the glories of the mountain zig-zag the horizon, 
the tide of joy is sure to mount high. Here 
at last is respite from heat, refreshment after 
the stress of toil. The places to be visited and 
the scenery to be enjoyed are described and 
illustrated admirably in ‘‘A Colorado Sum- 
mer,” a book just issued by the passenger de- 
partment of the Santa Fé route, Chicago. It 
is not only a guide, pointing the way tomany a 
place where nature has flung grandeur on top 
of grandeur till the very clouds are pierced, 
but it is also a most entertaining book of travel 
—a Baedeker and a Bayard Taylor combined. 


Visrrors, and they are many, who are prepar- 
ing to leave for Catskill Mountains and Saratoga 
by trains on the West Shore, should remember 
that its summer drawing room car lines be- 
tween New York and Catskill Mountains and 
Saratoga are now running, 

The Rip Van Winkle Flyer leaves New York 
at 10 A. M 

The Saratoga Express leaves New York at 
11:35 A. M. 

The Mountain Express leaves New York at 
3:45 P. M. 

The Saturday half-holiday special leaves 
New York at 1:15p. M. This train reaches all 
Catskill Mountain points in time for dinner 
Saturday afternoon. The Saratoga ‘Limited 
drawing-room cars leave New York 3:45 P. M. 

Similar trains will run southbound from 
Saratoga and Lake George. New schedules of 
the West Shore train service issued by that 
company, advertising summer trains, can be 
had on application to ticket-agents. 


Tue Michigan Central is the gateway to all 
the popular summer resorts and the endless 
hunting and fishing resorts of Northern Mich- 
igan, They are thick as autumn leaves in 
Vallombrosa along all the route of the famous 
North Shore Limited. Send for illustrated 
folders to Mr. O. W. Ruggles, G. P. A., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


FIsHING and shooting in the land of Evan- 
geline is too often overlooked in the contem- 
plation of its scenic beauty and legendary fas- 
cination. Yet, sportsmen, be not forgetful of 
your rod and gun. When in the distrigt of the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Line you are 
amidst abundance of fish and game. Send to 
J. F. Masters, N. Eng. Sup., 228 Washington 
street, Boston, for ‘‘ The Land of Evangeline 
and the Gateways Thither.” 


Tue Golden Age of Champagne has arrived 
in the wine of that brand, manufactured by the 
New Hammondsport Wine Company. If you 
doubt this, the company will deliver at any 
point in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains having an express office, one assort- 
ed case containing twelve bottles, as follows: 
One pint each of Golden Age, Beef, Iron and 
Wine, and Cognac Process Brandy, and nine 
quart bottles of assorted Still Wines, making 
one dozen varieties, on receipt of address ac- 
companied with $6.00. This is a temptation! 


‘THe GREEN Mountain Route” is a fortune 
in a name, but the fortune is shared by its 
patrons. There is a glamour in the name and 
a charm in the scenery, and perfect air midst 
the green hills of Vermont. ‘The Bennington 
and Rutland Railway have the key to reser- 
voirs of health and pleasure unsurpassable. 

NowuereE is the taste of a cigar put to so 
keen a test as in camp, afield or afloat. Dis- 
ciples of OurineG require the best of the best, 
and the cigars of J, Alvarez & Co., of Allen- 
town, Pa., fill the bill. Send for their booklet, 
‘‘ Fragment Fumes.” 

Tue Yarmouth Steamship Company’s publi- 
cations are always marked with artistic taste 
and perfection, and as guides they occupy a 
high position. Send ten cents for * Beautiful 
Nova Scotia” to H. F. Hammond, 43 Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, and you will of a surety never 
be satisfied until you have realized the dreams 
of beauty its many delightful regions possess. 

WHETHER your choice is the seaside or the 
Lakes, the Far West, the East or the North, or 
your mark is game or fish, or nature’s gems 
and idleness, you will find them all on the 
peerless New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad. It leads from and to everywhere 
with comfort, speed and punctuality. What 
more can be said of that leader of enterprise? 


THE Omaha Exposition, notwithstanding the 
stress of war, is claiming wide attention as a 
triumph of peace. To those who had not kept 
pace with the mighty development of the trans- 
Mississippi States it is proving nothing short of 
a revelation. A member of OutiNnG’s staff who 
recently visited the Exposition found a surpris- 
ingly complete representation of the resources 
and industries of the West, together with many 
most attractive exhibits from all over the coun- 
try and from abroad. ‘To feel .ne thrill, as the 
visitor does, of the abounding activities of what 
but a generation ago was a wilderness, gives 
an unwonted glow to one’s pride of country. 
It is an exhilaration anda pleasure worth travel- 
ing far toenjoy. And one really doesn’t have 
to travel far from any State, for Omaha is in 
the center of the Union. A night’s ride from 
Chicago on one of the flying express trains of the 
Northwestern Railroad, and one is there, hav- 
ing been a hostage of modern comfort on the 
trip. When one has made it and seen the Ex- 
position he will join the thousands who have 
already been to Omaha in directing others to 
an outing that gives both pleasure and profit. 
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‘THE SALMON,” by the Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardy, with a chapter on its cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. 

This volume of the Fur, Feather and Fin 
Series would have added something of value 
even to the 2,707 volumes on the subject col- 
lected by the late Alfred Denison, and that is 
praise sufficient to justify its publication for 
the benefit.of those more modest fishermen 
whose desires are limited to a practical book, 
easily carried in the pocket. How to catch and 
how to cook the wary salmon has interested 
generations of anglers and good trenchermen 
many centuries, and will for centuries more. 
The joint authors of this volume have added 
more than their mite to the general fund of 
knowledge, and in a pleasant form, too, as be- 
comes all followers of the discursive and 
babble-loving Walton. 

[Lonemans, GREEN & Co., N, Y.] 


‘THROUGH THE GREENS AND THE GOLFER’S 
YEAR Book For 1898,” compiled by Prosper L. 
Senat. 

This is the Philadelphia section of a Golfer's 
Year Book intended ultimately to cover the 
golf organizations of the entire country. It 
contains field maps and official data of the Golf 
Association of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
Cricket and Country Clubs, the Merion Cricket 
Club, the Belmont Golf Association, the Hun- 
tingdon Valley Country Club, the Devon and 
Belfield Clubs and the Country Club of Atlan- 
tic City. The other sections will contain the 
clubs of New York, northern New Jersey, Bos 
ton and the Northeast, Chicago and the West, 
Baltimore and the South. When the series is 
complete, it will be a valuable record of con- 
temporary sport. 

[THE GOLFER's YEAR Book Co., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, Pa. ] 


‘“Nests AND Eccs oF NortH AMERICAN 
Birps,” by Olive Davie. Fifth edition, re- 
vised, augmented and illustrated. 

The text of the present edition consists of 
the characteristic habits of North American 
birds, with particular reference to their nesting 
habits and eggs. Many of these will be found 
to be almost complete life histories of the spe- 


cies. No attempt has been made to describe 
the birds. For an analytical description of 


these the reader is referred to such works as 
‘* Key to North American Birds,” by Dr. Elliott 
Coues., or ‘‘ Manual of North American Birds,” 
by Robert Ridgway. A large number of active 
field ornithologists and oologists have placed 
at the author’s disposal their notes, containing 
original observations in the field on the nesting 
and eggs of various birds, many of these being 





the latest discoveries, Others have furnished 
descriptions of nests and eggs from specimens 
in their private collections, which, in many 
cases, were otherwise scarcely obtainable, thus 
bringing the work down to date as nearly as 
possible. The illustrations are introduced sim- 
ply to give the beginner an idea of the charac- 
teristic forms, etc., of the birds, together, often, 
ewith their environments. The fact that a fifth 
edition of Mr. Davie’s well-known work has 
been called for, is testimony enough to its 
merit. [THe Lanpon Press, CoLuMBUS. ] 


‘© EXILED FoR LisE Majesth,” by James T. 
Whittaker. 

This little book, the author says, was com- 
posed or compiled (for nearly all the incidents 
in it are real) in fulfillment of an agreement 
made by various members of his family to 
write a - and read it during the Christmas 
vacation, It is published for preservation at 
their request ; nevertheless, the public will wel- 
come it as a series of glimpses of Russian life 
worthy of a wider circulation than originally 
intended. 

[Press or Curts & JENNINGS, CINN.] 


‘*DorotHy Draycott’s To-MoRRows,” by 
Virginia F, Townsend, an author who always 
introduces us to characters that we like to as- 
sociate with. She does not seem to expend 
much energy in giving us psychclogical anal- 
yses, but manages to call out our hearts to 
them. She throws upon our senses the charm 
of youth and beauty without diminishing our 
reverence for the soul within it, or permitting 
us to forget that it is a blossom of Divine 
Thought. Her plots are always ingenious and 
full of interest, and incidents and situations 
follow swiftly in her stories. 

Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. ] 


** GUARDING THE BORDER; OR, THE Boys OF 
THE Great Lakes,” by Everett T. Tomlinson, 
is an accurate historical account of the causes 
leading up to and the events transpiring dur- 
ing the war of 1812, Dr. Tomlinson was for 
years principal of Rutgers Academy, and he is 
quite conversant with the character of litera- 
ture that is most desired by the — and he 
is also a judge of the manner of presentation 
that will best hold the attention of his readers. 

Books received : 

“A Pretry Banpir,” by Frank Bailey 
Millard. [Tue Erskpate Press, N. Y.] 

‘SUNDER THE CuBAN Fac,” by Fred A. 
Ober. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. ] 

“ Lost LingaGE,” by Carrie Goldsmith Childs, 
[MayFLower Pus. Co., N. Y.] 
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Her skirt to her ankles reached, 
Her vest was trimmed with braid ; 
Close to her waist her jacket clung— 
She was a tailor-maid, 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Rain falls alike upon the just 
And on the unjust too, 
Thus runs the rhyme of ancient time— 
Alas ! it is too true. 
For when the rain comes flooding down, 
Enough to drown a fellow, 
Gen’rally the unjust has 
The just man’s umbrella 
—Princeton Tiger. 


THERE was a man in our town 
Who wasn’t overwise ; 
He started into business, 
But didn’t advertise. 
Of course there is a moral 
Connected with this tale 
He runs an advertisement now— 
It’s headed ‘‘ Sheriff’s sale.” 
—Chicago News. 


HE paid her lovely compliments 
That filled her heart with thrills. 
He’s sorry for his rashness now, 
For now he pays her bills. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


SHE’s going to the seashore for the summer, 
To spend the season by the breakers blue ; 
And if you think of hearts and of engagements, 

She should be counted as a breaker too. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Biccs: George Washington never bought a 
bicycle at an auction. 
— : How do you know? 
1GGs: Because he never told a lie.—Bzcy- 
clingy World. 





Sue: I wonder how many persons they can 
get in these street-cars ? 

He: Oh! I suppose that you might say one 
for every two feet.—Harvard Lampoon. 


Tue Government now purposes to collect one 
cent on every seat or berth occupied in a parlor- 
car or sleeper. But if revenue is the only ob- 
ject, why not go for the fellow who has the 
money, and tax the porter ?—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


‘‘I roLp my wife I had to stay down town 
late to get a balance.” ‘* What did she say?” 
‘*She said I seemed to have lost it before I 
got home.”-—P7ttsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


‘«T suppose the boys will be glad to cross to 
Cuba?” ‘Glad? They’ll be in transports,”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE present is merely that part of the future 
which hasn’t turned out as expected.— West 
Union (Iowa) Gazette. 


By beginning to nag a boy at eight in the 
morning, he can be induced to begin a piece of 
work by the time he should be getting ready 
for bed at night.—A ¢chison Globe. 


“T am afraid this growing craze for golf is 
oing to have a marked influence upon our 
uture politics,” observed the deep thinker, 
after thinking thoughtfully for some moments. 
‘‘ When a man has won about five hundred sil- 
ver cups in the course of a year it is apt to 
make him an advocate of free coinage.” —Har- 
per’s Bazar, 


Ir is said the voice of a woman is audible in 
a balloon at the height of about two miles. 
Enpeck says some women don’t have to be up 
in a balloon to be heard that distance.— Norris- 
town Herald 


_To borrow is human, to pay your debts 
divine.—Adams Freeman. 











with the usual characteristic bold- 

ness and success, and the drop-forge 

club heads of J. H. Williams & Co., 
of Brooklyn, are asserting themselves both at 
home and abroad. Drop forging forbids any- 
thing but good metal, ensures absolute uni- 
formity in pattern and truth in striking surface, 
besides enabling the player to utilize an old 
shaft by changing it from one head to another. 
Every head is guaranteed. 


MERICAN ingenuity has taken hold of 
A the manufacture of golf-club heads 


Since its introduction the Savage .303 rifle 
has advanced in popular favor in a manner 
which speaks volumes for its merit as a sporting 
arm. Light, accurate, and in every way relia- 
ble, it has proved to be equally serviceable in 
the Adirondacks or the Rockies, and the de- 
mand for it is steadily increasing. Write for 
catalogue to the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Tue Mechanical Fabric Co., of Providence, 
R. I., are meeting an urgent and universal 
want with their air mattresses, cushions, rings, 
etc. For yachtsmen they are always dry; no 
mustiness; can be deflated and rolled into 
small compass. A perfect life preserver in case 
of accident. Mattresses and cushions made to 
fit any irregular shapes of bunks or cockpits, 
For invalids they are the most comfortable, 
luxurious bed, support the body uniformly, 
preventing and curing bed-sores, For campers 
they are suitable in any camp, hunting or fish- 
ing. They weigh, when rolled up and strapped, 
only 10 pounds, For the household they are the 
most comfortable and satisfactory mattresses 
made, and do not absorb the perspiration or 
impurities of the body. The company also 
manufacture sofa cushions, piazza and chair 
cushions, hassocks, and a large variety of 
special work. Send for catalogue. 


WitH the advent of the shooting season 
arises the question of ammunition, and the wise 
sportsman will use nothing but the best. In 
the field or at the trap the shells of the United 
States Cartridge Co. have never failed to give 
satisfaction. ‘This company has just issued a 
superbly-illustrated book of 300 pages on Amer- 
ican game, which may be obtained from dealers 
at a nominal price or by applying to the com- 
pany, at Lowell, Mass, 


BEAn’s New Departure Sportsman’s Trunk 
will please everyone, It isa strong and com- 
pact receptacle, with a place for everything, in 
which may be shipped the finest outfit without 
fear of damage. Itis a perfect wall trunk, as 
the cover when open stands only seven inches 
above the trunk body, and it can be opened 
without moving the trunk from the wall or dis- 
turbing any clothing which may be hanging 
above. This trunk laughs at the baggage 


smasher, for no matter in what position it 
may fall a series of special irons receive the jar, 
It is manufactured by the New Departure 
Trunk Mfg, Co., 73 Haverhill street, 

Mass. 


oston, 





ODDS AND ENDS. 


Expert trap-shots and sportsmen who take 
their sport afield purely for pleasure have now 
well learned the lesson that it is not necessary 
to send to any country in Europe to obtain a 
first-class gun. It is quite true that the foreign 
article of high grade is as perfect as skill and 
money can make it, but it 1s equally true that 
first-class American guns are as reliable and as 
beautiful in balance and finish as the finest 
guns in the world. Take, for instance, the 
perfected ‘‘ Parker;” read the scores of our 
great matches, and note its astonishing record. 
It is the peer of the best at traps or in the field, 
and its honest merit is what has made sports- 
men call it the ‘‘ Old Reliable.” 


AmoncG the best of the hard-shooting, me- 
dium-priced hammerless guns is the ‘* Lefever,” 
manufactured by the Lefever Arms Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y. This gun is built on honor, 
and for long and hard service in the field or at 
the traps, and those who have used it are more 
than satisfied. The firm manufactures high- 
priced guns, equal to anything produced in this 
country, and the name ‘‘ Lefever” is a guaran- 
tee of all-around excellence. 


’ 


THE Martin Automatic Reel, manufactured 
by the Martin Novelty Works, of Ilion, N. Y., 
has been severely tested this season at all sorts 
of fishing, and right nobly has it met every re- 
quirement. Prompt, smooth in action, easily 
manipulated and always reliable, this reel adds 
to the pleasure of angling and saves many a 
fine fish. In addition to general efficiency, it 
has beauty of design and material of sterling 
quality to recommend it to those who wisely 
prefer a good thing anda good-looking thing 
combined. 


THE Worcester Compound Co. have had so 
many calls for their humane and perfectly safe 
vermin-destroying powder from the West that 
they have opened an office and supply depot at 
209 — Buildings, Chicago, to meet the de- 
mand, 


THE name ‘ Winchester” upon an article 
means that you have something which may be 
depended upon, be it rifle, gun or ammunition. 
The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., of New 
Haven, Conn., manufacture repeating and 
single-shot rifles in all calibres from .22 to .50; 
repeating shotguns ; metallic cartridges ; loaded 
and empty shells, and shotgun ammunition. 
Send for illustrated catalogue, 


THE well-known firm, the John P. Lovell 
Arms Co., has just taken possession of its 
handsome new building, 163-165 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass., where customers wilt 
find a carefully-selected stock of firearms, bi- 
cycles and spurting goods of the very highest 
quality. Fairtreatment to all is the motto of 
this old established firm, and goods sold consti- 
tute its best advertisement. As in the past, 
prompt and courteous attention will be paid to 
every patron, and every article sold will prove 
to be actually as represented. 








PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


HE Omaha Exposition is of prime mo- 
ment to the whole continent, and of a 
significance that should attract visitors 
from the remotest corners of the States. 
The splendid Court of Honor is a de- 

lightful picture from fairyland. Buildings 
as beautiful as the palaces of the Doges of 
Venice form its white and glistening sides, In 
them are gathered innumerable evidences of 
the wealth and culture of the mighty Trans- 
Mississippi States, which were but a few years 
ago the roving ground of the Indian and the 
buffalo. Marvelous, indeed, is the contrast be- 
tween past and present. The mighty progress 
that has intervened is epitomized in this Omaha 
Exposition. It represents every industry and 
interest of the West at tne highest point of at- 
tainment. Every one who can visit it will be 
more than repaid. ‘The trip is not a long one, 
as Omaha is but a few hours from Chicago by 
the fast trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad, As the Exposition is to con- 
tinue until October, there are yet several weeks 
in which to see it. 

THERE is much comment going on by the 
traveling public all over the country in con- 
nection with the excellent service rendered by 
the Continental Limited, running from Boston 
and New York to Chicago and St. Louis vza 
the Fitchburg, West Shore, and Wabash Rail- 
roads. Several remarkable runs have been 
made by these trains. The train vza the West 
Shore Railroad leaves New York daily at 1 P.M. 
and arrives at Chicago 2:40 p. M. next day, and 
at St. Louis 6:20 p.m. The service on these 
trains is first-class in every particular. 

Ir you would leave the old paths and blaze 
a new trail this year, send six cents to the 
General Passenger Agent of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad for ‘* Wonderland in '98.” The 
Golden Cafion in the Yellowstone Park is but 
one of the manifold natural wonders to be 
found ex route. 

Missouri, Arkansas and Texas contain some 
of the best sporting fields in this country. Their 
grand natural advantages in the way of scener 
and healthful air, are supplemented by well- 
stocked waters and covers abounding in game. 
The ‘ Frisco Line” traverses the cream of this 
southwestern country, and its patrons will find 
ample accommodations wherever the rod and 
gun may be used to the greatest advantage. A 
profusely illustrated book, entitled ‘‘ Feathers 
and Fins on the Frisco,” will be mailed free if 
application be made to B. L. Winchell, G. P. A., 
Frisco Line, St. Louis, Mo 

By the popular Erie Railroad the sportsman 
is enabled to comfortably reach some of the best 
fishing and shooting districts of northern New 
York and Pennsylvania. The best of the early 
autumn fishing will soon be here, and the 
claims of Greenwood Lake should not be over- 
looked. This fine water, within ninety minutes 
of New York, has been so thoroughly restocked 
with black bass, pickerel and wall-eyed pike 
that visitors will find the sport fully up to the 
former high standard which made the lake 
famous. It is well worth a trial. Other waters, 
and the famous scenic attractions of the Erie 
are described in the book ‘‘ Fishing on the Pic- 
turesque Erie.” Copies may be obtained free. 
by applying to the passenger department of 
the road. 


A. Linn Morray, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has given many years to the special study of 
interior decorations and furniture with the re- 
sult that he has become an acknowledged au- 
thority. He has just issued an exceedingly 
valuable booklet on ‘‘ Inside Modern Homes ” 
with designs, to be followed by still others on 
libraries and halls, parlors, living rooms, and 
bedrooms. Pending their publication he cor- 
dially invites personal letters describing the 
dimensions, etc., of any room desired to be 
fitted, and he will offer suggestions free. 

A GREAT many people take their vacation as 
late in the summer as possible, and in conse- 
quence the business of transportation com- 
panies during August and September shows a 
large increase. In no direction is this more 
noticeable than in the business of the Yarmouth 
Line, running from Lewis Wharf, Boston, to 
Nova Scotia. This line, by a large number of 
Americans who have become yearly patrons, is 
considered the Favorite Tourist Route to the 
Maritime Provinces. 

H. F. Hammond, Agent, Lewis Wharf, Bos- 
ton, will gladly send descriptive literature on 
application. 

Too many sportsmen fail to realize what im- 
portant advantages lie in the possession of a 
good field-glass_ Perhaps this is mainly due to 
the fact that the glass, as usually made, is too 
bulky and heavy for easy carrying and too 
weak for the satisfactory performance of its 
work. A compact, light, yet powerful glass 
should have a place in every sporting outfit. 
In yachting it is indispensable. In shore-bird 
shooting it enables one to command miles of 
beach and saves many laborious and useless 
tramps when birds are scarce. In wild-fowl 
shooting it may play the same useful part, 
while in big game hunting in rough or mount- 
ainous country it is an invaluable ally. There 
is no use going where game is not, and the glass 
will tell if the game be there. The new im- 
proved Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Field Glass is 
simply perfection for the sportsman’s use, as it 
is extremely powerful, weighs but a trifle and 
is so compact that it is never troublesome, We 
have no hesitation in saying that if once added 
to the outfit it will never be left behind. 


THE seasons in their courses bring their spe- 
cific problems to all those who take their pleas- 
ure and insure their health out of doors. At 
one time it is the dry chappiness of the early 
biting winds of spring; at another it is the 
need of the perfect freedom of the pores to ful- 
fill their function as the ventilators of nature 
surcharged with heat, and to be the soothing 
influence of a perfect restorative from the irri- 
tation of the too powerful rays of the sun. 
Many specifics are largely advertised to effect 
this much-to-be-desired result. There is but 
one, ever present and ever perfect, and that is 
Pears’ Soap. Provided with this by mountain 
streams or Neptune’s wide expanse, in the 
camp, on the yacht, in the woods or on the 
golf links, you have at command a specific ever 
ready and sans reproche. It has stood the 
test of a century and still maintains its un- 
rivaled position as the premier and peerless 
necessity of the toilet. Ourinc’s hosts afield 
and afloat bear steady testimony to its efficacy 
and unrivaled reliability. 
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BY IRVING R WILES.. ; ~ & LY 

“Baby’s IVORY BATH.” Coe 

Nothing is more easily affected by irritation than the a - 

dainty, delicate skin of a young child. we! 
It is 


) Ivory Soap is healing, cleansing and refreshing. 
wholly free from impurities, and leaves the tenderest skin soothed by its 


mild, creamy lather. rr FLOATS. 


PHE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO 
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FROM A WATER COLOR 
BY IRVING R. WILES. 


A GOOD NIGHT'S REST. 


There is a “comfortable feeling” that comes after 
a bath with Ivory Soap, which is conducive 


to a good night's rest. [vQRy SOAP is pure, cleansing and 
refreshing, and leaves the tenderest skin with 
Any person wishing an enlarged copy of this a delicious sense of restful comfort. 


picture, may mail to us 10 Ivory Soap Wrappers, 
on receipt of which we will send a copy 


(without printing) on enamel plate paper, I I FLOA I S 
14X17 inches, a suitable size for framing. ° 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI. Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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FINE GUNS == 
omens gf. SCOTT'S MONTE CARLO. 


IN TRADE. Latest Automatic Ejecter 
Hammerless. _-op:| 


Also Westley 
Richards, Greener, 
Purdy, Lang, Colt, 
Parker, L.C.Smith, 
ji P. Clabrough & 

ohnstone, etc. 


SSSs SPORTSMEN'S 
OUTHITS, 



























GB At the Monte Carlo 
1897 meeting for the Inter- | 
national Pigeon Shooting the 

SCOTT GUN took no less 


FISHING RODS 
than NEN of the principal : and TACKLE, 


GOLF CLUBS _ TENTS, KNAPSACKS, YACHT GUNS, ac. 
As Agents of D. Anpgrson & Son, W 

St. Andrews, Scotland, we offer their 

noted Clubs, with Texa Shaft and un- m Read & Sons 

breakable head. By its elasticity, the a 


Texa Shaft has no equal for driving- 


cies adie ae Woe Sa 107 Washington Street, 


Caddy Bags, etc. 
Special rates to Clubs, Established 1826. BOSTO N. 


The Man who is on the Fence 


As to the best loaded shells, should have been 
at the Rochester Tournament June zoth to 24th. 












Of the twenty-four contestants in the event for the fifteen hundred 
dollars Dean Richmond Trophy, every man stepped to the score with 


U.M.C. 


Loaded Shells 


in the chambers. 


THE WINNING TEAM. 


Curtney, r : . a 7 3 « 
McMurchy . ‘ ; . 2 P 19 
Mosher, . . 4 - : z » 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
Now 313 Broadway, New York. BRIDCEPORT, CONN. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outine. 
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DOUBLES 
THE JOY 








CORKER TIRES 


J 
ALL WORLD ROAD ipsa: 


Made by Prank Waller at Norwood, Mass., July 24th, 


When he lowered All World Professional Marks from 5 to 300 miles and 1 to 24 hours. ¢ 
Also the Massachusetts State Records for the same distances. 


$ All the pacemakers rode Corker Tires and not a single puncture or deflated tire 4 


during the entire 24 hours’ side over rough New England roads, 


TWENTY-SIX WORLD RECORDS IN ONE DAY. 





: 
SIX MONTHS’ CUARANTY. $ 
: 
° 










- | We believe so thoroughly that we hav3 a tire which is puncture | ; 
RIM | proof. that we will replace each Corker Tire which shall be punc- \ : 
/ | tured by accident within six months after its purchase. 
The 
Olu atte ‘ Price, $8.00 per pair. 
tire _ 


broad 


a 
wont Clark Cycle Tire Co., *** “Goston. ~~ 


Corker tire 
narrow ; 
tread 






Mention ‘‘ Outing” and receive 


; TREAD , SAMPLE SECTION FREE. 
RRRCRRRCRO000000000000000 000000088888 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Copyrighted 1898, by Geo. P, Bent. 


No other Piano in the World occupies the same position as the 


NO OTHER NO OTHER 
tS LIKE IT EQUALS IT 


IT IS TRULY IN A SPHERE OF ITS OWN. 


As a Piano alone the “CROWN” is a work of Art in Tone, Touch, Design and Finish. 
It is perfect as a Piano, and, besides this all-important requisite. you have at your com- 
mand with its new and wonderful attachments, the tones and effects of many other 
instruments. The Piano is no longer a monotonous instrument if it is a‘“‘CROWN” 
Piano, Other Pianos are single tone instruments, With the “CROWN” you can obtain 
tone color and shades of tone almost without limit. 











yao Gasp Some of the Instruments The Bugle 
e r The Music Box 
The Mandolin you can imitate with the The Aeolian Harp 
The Cuitar The Muted Cornet 
wee Banjo Orchestral Attachment and The Spinet 

e Autoharp The Harpsicord 
whe ae Practice Clavier in the The Clavichord 
A Fite and Drum Corps “CROWN”? Piano. A Chime of Bells 


The confidence of the manufacturer in his product is evidenced by his ten years 
warranty which is ‘‘Burnt in the back” of eachinstrument. A Cent Sent Bent (simply 
your address on a postal) will bring to your door, not a “‘bore,”’ but, a catalogue with music. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, . . Bent Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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ePRIcEes 


CRESCENTY LT IS 2 
BICYCLES} CONCEDED 


That if a bicycle is light, strong, and 
coin By acente handsome; if the finest material and the 
latest ideas are embodied in its con- 
struction ; if the price isan HONEST 
one ; if the guarantee is broad and the concern back of it reliable, 
there should be little difficulty in selling it. 
More CRESCENT Bicycles (a good many more) are made 
and sold each year than any other make. THE REASON IS 
OBVIOUS. 









Price and Quality Guaranteed. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Makers. 
CHICAGO. oe NEW YORK. 


OE 
SEND FOR OUR 


W@}REMIUM LIST 
ais 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


+ 
DIXON" 
gem C RAWFORD 
+] 
DIXON Ss CRAPH ITE 
IN STICK OR PASTE 
lubricates a bicycle chain as no other lubricant can. If 
dealer does not keep it send 10 cents for sample of either. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. JUVEN i LES 


7 ILERS. | ("21 
tt ” tt ” 
PERFECT, Abe. STAR, 106. $29 *25 $30 
ma = — (O| =n FREE — HANDSOME CATALOGUE — FREE 
Highest Grade Oiler. Does i 


Not Leak. A little higher Well made. Second to none CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 


in price, but-- but the “‘ Perfect.” hi Balti St. Lowi: 
CUSHMAN & DENISON, Mfrs., 172 9th Ave., N.¥, | LNew_York. Boston. Chicago. — 


RI SR HR 


| (OE (AS ASAE AS AS AS AS AS AS A, A AS A AS AS BS SB) 
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“Every True Lover of 


ANGLING 


knows that the pleasure it brings with it does 
not end with the days sport,’ but lingers in 
memory to charm many an idle moment. Thus 
do angling sketches revive time-sweetened mem- 
ories, and the fisherman who has the most 
complete angling library, enjoys the greater 
number of happy days away from the mossy 
banked mountain stream or the sylvan lake. 


TO THE ENTHUSIAST who cannot satisfy his appetite for fishing stories 
with the supply furnished in the monthly issues of OUTING, the 
publishers of this magazine are now offering abundant food in 


THE 


AMERICAN ANGLER 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 





DEVOTED TO FISH AND FISHING. 





EDITED BY W. C. HARRIS. 





This magazine, now in its tweaty-eighth volume, has earned a reputation 
among all who goa-fishing. The new publishers propose to add 
new and attractive features and strengthen the publication through- 
out, making it the best ten cents’ worth offered to sportsmen. 


The Subscription Price is 
to remain $1.00 a year. 
Combination Subscription 
Price for OUTING and THE 
AMERICAN ANGLER, 


$3.00. 


iF a _ 
THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


If you have not seen a Iate issue of the 
ANGLER, send for sample copy, and at the 
same time let us have a list of your friends 
who love a day with rod and creel, in order 
that we may mail them samples, and make 
this journal a veritable sportsman's rendezvous, 
where all may exchange each month their 
camp-fire stories. 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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et THIRD EDITION. ee 
Thoroughly Revised and Brought Down to Date, with 
Much New Matter. 


THE WORK OF A PRACTICAL SAILOR WHO 
HAS BOATED FROM BOYHOOD. . 


BOAT 
SAILING 


FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL. 
et #& # & By A. J. Kenealy, 


The book has 200 pages of good, sound, 
wholesome instruction and advice. There is not 
a superfluous sentence from beginning to end. 

Its teachings will be found applicable to the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and also to the 
inland lakes. 

Invaluable to the tyro, useful as a book of 
reference to the oldsalt. Full of crisp and 
terse wrinkles and replete with the briny savor 
of the sea. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


a se Price, 50 Cents in Flexible Cloth. 
: In Cloth, $1.00, 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


















RANDOLPH FARIES’ 
vt LATE WORK, 





Practical 
Training 


FOR ATHLETICS, 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE, 


Discusses fully Training in General in chapters 
on Diet, Bathing, Rubbing, Stiffness, Habits, 
Fatigue, Sleep, Overwork, Injuries, Etc 


Dr. Faries’ connection with the University of Penn- 550 Pages of Comprehensive Writing, which 
ylvania, in the capacity of Physical Director, adds P BS 
weight to his words Sf advice on the Hygienic Principle Will enable you to be your own Trainer. wt 


of Living, and his long association with athletes and ath- 








letic trainers and his enviable athletic record make his SERVICEABLE CLOTH BINDING. 
advice to those preparing for track events invaluable. 
THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, $ ] 5 0. 


239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 




















THE PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 





LEADING FEATURES OF “OUTING” FOR OCTOBER. 





FICTION.—Pui.ip VerRILL MIGHELs has lived amongst the adventurers and miners of the far 
West, and in The Wedding Finger of Colly has produced an idyl. 


SHOOTING.—While steamships, railways and clustering towns have robbed the mighty Hudson 
of its fame as a resort for waterfowl, those who know the river find still a fair 
measure of sport in October Duck-shooting. 


oF That fleet sprite of the plains, the pronghorn, is rapidly decreasing, and 
bitter experience has cured him of the fatal curiosity which once caused him 
to fall an easy victim to every ‘‘flagger.” To-day he is wise and wary, and 
only the expert earns success in Antelopeshunting in Colorado. 


ss At this season, when the Indian with his birchbark horn lures the moose to 
his doom, may happen the peculiar incidents which led up to A Tragic 
Moose-call. 

sd When autumn foliage glorifies New England hills, comes a brief period for 


The Woodcock-Shooter who knows the mysteries of ‘ flight.” Our 
story deals with an interesting experience. , 


si October brings the cream of upland shooting, and right pleasant are the 
days one spends afield With Quail as Quarry. 


NATURAL HISTORY.—Many a gifted pen has drawn inspiration from the songs, amors and 
migrations of birds in spring, but few have dwelt upon that equally inter- 
esting, though sadder time, When Our Birds Go South. 


FISHING.—To the angler California offers many inducements, and our story of The Trout 
of Pacific Waters well describes the fishing and its picturesque environ- 
ments. 


FOOTBALL.—Mr. Wacrer Camr’s Review of the Past Football Season is the note of 
an avant courrier whose reputation is world-wide and whose judgment 
justifies his position. 


YACHTING.—From Hamburg vza the Baltic Sea to Stockholm and St. Petersburg is a route of 
unusual interest in The Yarn of the Yampa. 


EQUESTRIANISM.—The Cross-Country Riding-Club of Augusta is a phase of 


Southern life, welcome as the season of which it is the harbinger. 


CYCLING.—The instinct of the season is seaward and, though little known, no more delightful 
route exists than Through the Jersey Highlands to the Sea. 




















On the Summit of the Chelten Hille, 
Near Philadelphia. 


TWO HOURS FROM NEW YORK 
BY THE BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


The leading preparatory boarding school of 
Pennsylvania, under the military system. 

Unexcelled location and equipment. 

Seventy (70) cadets, ten (10) resident instructors. 


RATES: 


Lower Schovl, - = $590.00 per year. 
Upper School, = = $600.00 per year. 
No Extras. 


The 28th year begins September 21st. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


JOHN C. RICE, Ph D., Ogontz, Pa. 








Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty mi fr Pasdgedea Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine pope an ideal location for a school. 
Miss FRANCES E, EDT and Miss SYLVIA J, EASTMAN 
continue the sasentioaml supervision of the school. 
For circulars, address Ogontz School P. 0., Pa. 


Montclair Military Academy, 


Montclair, N. J. 
OHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEUT. BLANTON C. WELSH, U.S.A., Commandant. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
and Wellesley Preparatory. 
Walnut Lane School Prepares for all Colleges. 
Academic and special courses. Reopens September 28. 
Address Mrs. THEopora B. RicHarps, Principal, 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy. Associate. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Fifth Ave. & Woodland Road, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Reopens Sept. 14. Unsurpassed beauty in situation. Limit in 

resident-students secures a natural home life. Thorough collegiate 

courses. Schools of Art and Music. 
Miss R. J. DeVore, President. 








New York, Ithaca. 


Cascadilla School. 


Prepares for all colleges. Methods approved by 
eading authorities on education. Individual 
development, 
“I believe the Cascadilla School to be 
one of the best preparatory schools in 
this country.’ —J. G. Scourman, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University. 
Address C. V. Parsell, A.M., Principal. 


Western University of Pennsylvania, 


ABTS, LITERATURE, ENGINEERING, LAW, MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY, DENTISTRY, CHEMISTRY, ASTRONOMY. 
The Oldest and Largest Institution in the Ohio Valley. 
The best place to study Engineering is Pittsburgh. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 
W.J.HOLLAND, LL.D., CHancetton, PITTSBURGH,PA. 











One of the oldest preparatory schools in the Unitea * 


yew — to ba spess| the elements of a 
to cultivate self-control, 
truthfulness, aright conse of eonee, The instruction is 
qeuconas and accurate. Six mpertons, buildings have 
been added since 1872. Kighty scholarships are awarded 
to students of high standing. Lllustrated catalogue free. 


= HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


States. 116th 
sulid 
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ST. Joun’s ScHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
A Military Boarding School. 


Next term begins September 14th, 1898. 
Summer school is now open. 











aoe to WM. ML EF mo per et 






f iar: S chal of the dost 
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patdre S1iperintendent, 
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etetapnianaienl ee? MEN 


filling responsible 
sitions in the world of 
business and letters, 
refer to the physical, 
mental and military 
discipline received at 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
as having been of in- 
estimable value to 
















manliness, 
ance, love of study, 
and ggod scholarship. 

rs of active 
work | and continuous 
growth rank 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


= 

= with the foremost schools in the land, merting, as it does, 
very requirement for thorough preparation for any college 

or military school. Ideally equipped and i*uated—over-look. 

= ing the Hudson. J.B. BISBEE, A.M., Poughkeepsie,N. =. 


Main Building. 














ST, JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, 


SING SING, N. Y. 
Established in 1844, by Col. Marlborough Churchill. 
Modern appointments ; swimming tank and fine gym- 
nasium, no sickness during the past school year. Special 
preparation for the Universities or for business. Com- 
mandant from West Point. School re-opens, Sept. 20th. 
For illustrated catalogue apply to 


HENRY J. LYALL, Principal. 





New Yorks, Peekskill. 


Mohegan Lake School. 


Military, Classical, English. Location healthful, beau- 
tiful. In past ten years has sent its graduates to Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia. University of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Next year will begin September 14th. 


Waters & LInpEr, Principals. 





. Tenth year begins 
Posse Gymnasium. go. bist, "isos 
Normal courses of two and three years. Summer school 
during July. Baroness Rose Posse, 

23 Irvington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Williston Seminary. Prepares boys for any college 

or scientific school. Library, 
biological laboratories; gymnasium, 
etc. New athletic field with 34 mile track. Opens 
Sept. 8th, 1808. 


Joseru H. Sawyer, M.A #Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


physical, chemical, 





Onto, Gambier. 
inenyon Military Academy. 


Parents seeking a high-grade boarding-school where 
their sons will be given thorough preparation for college 
or business, should send for our catalogue. This is the 
oldest, largest and best equipped school of its kind in the 
great State of Ohio, and as such it has drawn its cadets 
from a wide area, those in recent years coming from 
thirty States. Gambier is ideally healthful and beautiful ; 
the late President Hayes used to call it ‘the beauty spot 
of the world.” Our grounds are large, our buildings con- 
venient and comfortable. Our masters are college grad- 
uates and teachers of tried efficiency. The daily routine 
is calculated to improve the health, refine the manners 
and develop the minds of those committed to our care. 
All particulars in our illustrated catalogue, sent free to 
applicants, 

The 75th year will begin Sept. 15, 1898. For the best re 
sults, boys should enter the sc hool before they have 
formed bad habits of study in crowded or inferior schools. 
We think 14 the ideal age, but both younger and older 
boys are received. 

H. N. HILLS, Regent. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 
WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Twelfth year ; number limited. For circular address, 
Mrs, 8. M. D. Merrill. 





- Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 


A Military Boarding-School. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
The Highland Military Academy. {Ast Grade 


Preparatory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic 
Field. Live Teaching. Visitor. The Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, D.D. JoseEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


The Siglar School. 
FOR THIRTY BOYS. 


Thirty-fifth year begins September 14th. 
$450 00 a year ; no extras. 


43d year. 





Everything depends upon your boys being placed 
in the right school. Come and see me, or send for 
my pamphlet. Henry W. SIGL ee 

Newburg-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Peekskill Military aw. 
64TH YEAR. 
Prepares for all Colleges and Government Schools. 
horough business course. 
Open all the year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 15th. Illustrated catalogue. 


Apply to Col. L. H. te vege af Prin., 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY ACADEMY, 


EST LEBANON, N. H 





Among the New 
Hampshire hills, 
amid pine groves, 
and in a bracing cli- 
mate. Large, airy 
building, perfect 
sanitary conditions. 
Thorough prepa- 
ration for any Col- 
lege and Govern- 
ment Academies. 
Full commercial 
Course—Business, 
Law, Stenography, and Typewriting. Terms low. 
Fall term opens September 14, 1898. For circular, 
address 


Major B. F. HYATT, A.M., Principal. 








Pennsylvania 
Military College 


Chester, Pa. 37th Year Opens, Sept. 14. 


‘4 Military School of the highest order.” 
—U.S. War Department. 





DEGREES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 


Thorough Preparatory Courses. 


Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues, etc. Colonel C. E. HYATT, President. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Princeton Preparatory School, 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Individual attention to a limited number of pupils in prepar- 
ing them to enter Princeton University or any American 
college or scientific school. Endorsed by the President and 
Dean of Princeton. Managed bya board of directors composed 
of graduates of the University. Healthful surroundings and 
well-directed athletic training. Systematic habits of life and 
study acquired by the pupils under careful supervisicn. For 
catalogue address 


JOHN B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J. 





New JERSEY, Pennington. 


Convenient to New York, 
Pennington Seminary. Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Both sexes. Fifty-eighth year. Healthful. Beau- 
tiful. Sixteen teachers, twelve courses. $260 a year. For beau- 
tifully illust’d catalogue address THomas HANLON, D.D., Pres. 





National Park Seminary For Youne Women. 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary 
Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. <A cultured 
home. £350 to #500. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
“Tt is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 
VASHINGTON, D.C. 





SAINT PAUL’S SCHOOL, 
Garden City, L. L., New York. 

An endowed school for boys. Eighteen miles from 
New York. Thorough preparation for College. Well 
equipped laboratories ; new gymnasium, with swim- 
ming tank, 20 by 50 feet ; bowling alleys, gallery, 
track and latest appliances; large athletic field. 
Golf links. Apply for catalogue to 

FRED’K L. GAMAGE, Head Master. 





BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Will put your son on his mettle and build him up 
in character, mind and body. We can’t tell you all 
about it here. On request we mail you a catalogue 
and full particulars. 

Capt. 'T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 

REv. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Principal. 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 





Worcester Academy. 4, 223° Shee! 


highest 
grade. 64th year begins Sept. 8th. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific School. Certificate admits to 
various Colleges. Four new buildings. School House 
admirably equipped; libraries and gymnasium. New 
Science Building ready in September; seven groups of 
laboratories. Manual training. Dormitory, modern im- 
enone ae fireplace in each room. Isolated Infirmary. 
rained Nurse. Dining Hall unexcelled in beauty. 
Playground with oval and cinder track. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M.. Prin., Worcester, Mass. 





$216. A successful school. One of the 
Maplewood. best to infuse with energy, to wake up 
boys to duties of life. Prepared for college or business. 
New gymnasium, Under 13 years, $201. Location beauti- 
ful, elevated, and healthy. Tobacco prohibited. 

Jos. SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Prin. CoNcoRDVILLE, Pa, 





The University Preparatory School, 


Chas. A. Stiles, B. S , Headmaster, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A boys’ fitting school for Cornell University. Corps 
of instructors all graduates of Cornell. Small, carefully 
graded classes. Rapid progress. Can achieve two aca- 
demic years in one. Certificate admits without examina- 
tion. Open all the year. Summer term of ten weeks. 
Gives college work in Languages and Mathematics. 

Seventh Year Opens September 27. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





When corresponding with advertisers «indiy mention OUTING. 





Croton Military Institute, 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A well-equipped and thoroughly 
organized school offering courses of 
instruction, preparatory to college and 
business. The buildings were erected 
for the school and are in every way 
adapted to their purpose. Fine athletic 
field and gymnasium. Nineteenth year 
begins September 14, 1898. 


FRANK S, ROBERTS, 
Principal. 





Good News for the Amateur Builders. 








Mr. Davis has evolved a first-class 








That can be Built for $80. 


Complete Plans for Building this speedy craft 
will begin in the September Issue of 


THE RUDDER. 
WHNTHT WY FNTET TYTN IIT 


Also a fully illustrated account of the Interna- 
tional Races at Bay St. Louis, for twenty-footers. 


Subscription, $2.00 a year. 
Single Copies, 25 Cents. 


ADDRESS, 
THE RUDDER PUBLISHING CO., 
55 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 














EVOLUTION IN YACHT 
ARCHITECTURE. 


THE PROGRESS IN DESIGNING AND BUILDING 
MODEL SAILING VESSELS DURING THE 
LAST FIFTEEN YEARS CAN NOWHERE 
Be STUDIED SO WELL AS IN A PILE 
or “OUTING.*® 





THE THIRTY-ONE VOLUMES OF THIS MAGAZINE 
ALSO FURNISH A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL No- 
TABLE CONTESTS, BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
WE GIVE BELOW A LIST OF SOME OF ‘THE MOST 
PROMINENT ARTICLES ON YACHTING MATTERS, 
PUBLISHED IN PREVIOUS VOLUMES, ALL OF WHICH 
HAVE A PERMANENT VALUE TO YACHTSMEN WHO 

: WISH TO BE FULLY INFORMED ON THE HISTORY 

. - - os OF THEIR FAVORITE PASTIME AS WELL AS ON 

aes x — ‘THE CURRENT NEWS.’ 


66 ACHT CLUBS OF THE EAST,” 

by Capt. A. J. Kenealy —Boston 

Bay is a fine sheet of water for 

boat sailing. Between Point Aller- 
ton on the south and Marblehead on tbe north, 
more than twenty yacht clubs prosper. All of 
them receive their share of commendation in 
this well-told yarn from the pen of the inimita- 
ble Captain Kenealy. Illustrations of A/mzra, 
Harbinger, Saladin, Gossoon, besides views 
of prominent club houses and stations along the 
coast. Contained in August, September, Oc- 
tober, 1891, issues. Price for the three, 50 
cents. 


ad 


“YACHTING AROUND SAN Francisco Bay,’ 
by Charles Howard Shinn.—The variety of 
yachting possible to San Franciscans is as 
great as that which New Yorkers and New 





Englanders enjoy, but yet so different that 
there is much to explain. Every yachtsman will 
appreciate the thorough treatment of this sub- 
ject by a yachtsman so well informed as 
Charles H. Shinn. Contained in March, 1893, 
issue. Price, 25 cents. 


& 


‘THE Racers ror AMERIca’s Cup.”—In this 
article, Capt. A. J. Kenealy refers to the nota- 
ble events in the early history of international 
yachting, describes the preliminary spins of 
Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll’s yacht Vavahoe, and 
her start across the Atlantic in quest of honors 
from the Britishers. He describes the differ- 
‘ ent boats built to defend the Cup in 1893, and 
, condenses in a sixteen-page article a sum- 
mary of all the yachting events immediately 




















preceding the great international race of 1893 be- 
tween the Vigz/antandValkyrie. Mlustrations 
of Navahoe, Valkyrie, Satanita, Britannia, 
Vigilant, Colonia, Gossoon, Jubilee, Pil- 
grim, Madge, Thistle, Volunteer, Gloriana, 
Minerva, Galatea, Genesta, Complete in the 
August, 1893, issue. Price, 25 cents. 


& 


‘©THE New York YACHT CLuvB.”’-A sea-dog’s 
yarn of fifty years, by Capt. A. J. Kenealy. A 
complete history of this famous organization 
from its birth up to August, 1894, illustrated 
with photos of the cup winners that fly the 
N. Y. Y. C. pennant, which is known all over 
the civilized globe; also portraits of the men 
who made the club famous, Published in the 
August, 1894, issue. Price, 25 cents. 


& 


“THe LAKE YACHT-RacinG AssociaTION,” by 
F. S. Peer.—This article, by one who is thor- 
oughly conversant with the growth of yachting 
in the middle West, describes the organization 
of an association that brings together every 
year the fleet sailing craft that ply the waters 
of Lake Ontario. Illustrations of Nox, K7z/pie, 
Vivia, Yama, Euroclydon, Papoose, Samoa, 
Zelma, Condor, Mona, Silvia, Oriole, Cyprus. 
Published in July, 1895. Price, 25 cents. 


a 


‘“*Ture Cup CHAMPIONS CF 1895 AND THEIR 
Crews,” by R. B. Burchard.—The author de- 
scribes with careful attention to detail the 
models of the contesting boats, and illustrates 
his article with photos, taken before and after 
their launching. Their crews come in for 2 
share of attention. The article, complete in 
the August and September, 1895, issues, makes 
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a valuable addition to the literature of yacht- 
ing. Price, 50 cents. 


ea 


“YACHTING IN SAN FRANCISCO Bay,” by Arthur 
Inkersley.— An exhaustive review of the 
memorable events in San Francisco yachting 
circles, with illustrations of Lurdine, Chispa, 
Rover, Sappho, Whirlwind, Frolic, Folly, 
Nellie, Seven Bells, and Truant, contained in 
the May, June and July, 1896, issues. Price, 25 
cents. 


& 


‘“RACING SANDBAGGERS,” by H. C. Chapman — 
A capital sea yarn, describing a lively struggle 
of ye olden times, full of rich humor that will 
please every old salt. The author refers to 
sandbaggers in the following words, that savor 
much of the forecastle : ‘‘ When a man’s fit to 
be trusted with racing sandbaggers in a blow, 
he’s forgot more about sailing ballast and trim 
than half these skippers nowadays ever dreamed 
of. Them’s the boats that makes sailors. Why 
ain’t they built no more? Because the old fel- 
lers what knew how to build them is all dead.” 
In May, 1896, issue. Price, 25 cents. 


om 


‘*Gettinc Into Commission,” by R. B. Bur- 
chard, and ‘Fitting Out Yachts,” by A. J. 
Kenealy, furnish a host of valuable hints and 
reliable wrinkles on the necessary prelimina- 
ries which demand the attention of every 
yachtsman during the first warm days of 
every year. Contained in the issues of June, 
Price, 25 cents. 


1896, and March, 1898, 





xiv 





‘"TWENTY-RATERS, HALF-RATERS AND THE 
Tuirty-Foot Crass,” by R. B. Burchard.—This 
series of three articles describes each of these 
modern types of sailing craft in general, and 
gives special attention to the prize - winning 
boats in each class. [Illustrations of /uyonz, 
Aurey, Stephanie, Niagara, Eucharis, Luna, 
Ethelwyn, Rag, Paprika, Microbe, El Hetrie, 
Spruce IV., Olita, Question, Gnome, Musme, 
Mai, Argonaut, Departure, and Dorothy 11. 
Over twenty-five pages of reading in this series, 
contained in the July, August and September, 
1896, numbers. Price for the three, 50 cents. 


& 


** Racine ScHOONERS,” by R. B. Burchard.—If 
there is anything that is typically and conspicu- 
ously American it is the American schooner, 
She is a characteristic and distinguishing fea- 
ture of the scenery along our seaboard, just as 
the lugger is on the English coast, the lateen 
in the Mediterranean, or the junk in the China 
seas. Thisclass of boat, that isso deserving of 
our attention, is treated by a master hand. The 
article is complete in three numbers, and cov- 
ers all the famous boats and their memorable 
achievements from the traditional craft of Capt. 
Andrew Robinson up to date. The accompany- 
ing illustrations represent the Emerald, Amer- 
tca, Colonia, Ariel, Amorita, Quissetta, Mer- 
lin, Elsemarie, Iroguots, Marguerite, Sham- 
xock, Lasca. Twenty pagesof reading. Octo- 
ber, November, December, 1896, issues. Price 
for the three, 50 cents. 


& 
‘* WESTERN YACHTS AND DESIGNERS,” by Ar- 
thur J. Peglar.—There was a time when yacht- 
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ing in America figured as solely a salt-water 
sport in which only residents along the sea- 
coast could hope to attain any great measure 
of success or distinction, but in the light of 
some results of recent years it appears that our 
crack builders of racing craft are not so much 
further advanced than their Western brothers. 
The achievements during the last few years of 
the now famous Minnetonka Yacht Club are 
clearly set forth in a most readable article. 
Illustrations of Al/freda, Marie, Tartar, Do- 
vis, Beatrice, Katrina, Swift,Onawa. Inthe 
April, 1897, issue. Price, 25 cents. 


wt 

‘*THE YACHTING CikCuIT OF LAKE Erie,” by 
G. F. Flannery, describes the memorable inci- 
dents during the five weeks’ cruise of the Vox 
around Lake Erie, taking part in many club 
regattas and carrying the pennant of the 
Rochester Yacht Club into waters where it had 
never been seen before. Illustrations of the 
various club-houses visited, and the yachts 
Nox, Scud, Vivia, Arab, Sprite, Miriam, Iris, 
Scorpion, Marie and others. Contained in the 
July, 1897, issue. Price, 25 cents 


Fd 

‘“ YACHTING ON NORTHWESTERN LakEs,” by 
Walter S. Milne.—The incidents which led to 
the organization of the White Bear Yacht Club 
an the succession of conquests which gave this 
club its prominent position among its Westerr 
rivals, form material for an article that any 
yachtsman can read with keen interest. The 
story is told in a delightful style, and it is fully 
illustrated with portraits of the skippers who 
have made the yachting history of the West in- 
teresting. Illustrationsof Gladrene, Varuna, 
Corona, Witch, Aurelia, Wizard, Akela, 


Nushkalll., Alfrida, Pinafore, Contained in 
Price, 25 cents. 


the November, 1897, issue. 
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“THE SOUTHERN YAcHT CLuB or New Or- 
LEANS,” by L. D. Sampsell.—The history of this 
club of early years is practically the history of 
Southern yachting, and in the hands of Mr, 
Sampsell the subject is treated in a very satis- 
fying manner. Illustrations of Semper /dem, 


Hope, Presto, Lady Emma, Gawanta, Lufki 


Humma, Nydia Marie, together with numer- 
ous views of Southern club-houses, anchorages, 
portraits of prominent yachting celebrities, 
ete. Contained in March, 1898, issue. Price, 
25 cents, 

Fd 

‘*EVOLUTION OF THE Forty-Six Foorers,” 
by George A. Stewart.—The changes that had 
been wrought in the previous ten years in yacht 
designing were clearly set forth in this exhaust- 
ive article. In three numbers—April, May, 
June, 1892. Price, 50 cents, 

ad 

“With Lee Raits Awasu,” by C. E. Clay, 
is made up of jottings from the races of 1889. 
Fred. S. Cozzens lends his brush and contrib- 
utes illustrations of Lzrzs, Kathleen, Minerva, 
Mayflower, Gorilla, Sea Fox, and Sachem. 
This article was published in August, 1889. 
Price, 25 cents. 

& 

‘How I Sart Cuamp.ain.”—A thrilling nar- 
rative of this lake, about which history and tra- 
dition have woven their spell, could be told by 
none better than the far-famed ‘‘ Adirondack ” 
Murray. Price, 25 cents. 

as 

‘British YACHTING,” by C, J. C. McAlister, 
is a very valuable article, treating of the con- 
dition of the sport in English waters. Fred. S. 


Cozzens has contributed eighteen sketches, in- ' 


cluding the following yachts: Gadatea, Jrex, 
Miranda, Queen Mab, Diane, Buttercup, 
Tara,Water Witch, Lorna, Media, Carlotta, 


XV 


Dawn, Constance, Marjorie, Ione, Samoena, 
Egeria, Gertrude. The article is further en- 
riched by a chart of the British Islands, locat- 
ing the leading yacht stations. It was pub- 
lished in May, 1886. Price, 50 cents. 


& 

‘* GALATEA- MAYFLOWER Races, 1886,” by 
Charles E. Clay.—An article printed in the 
number of November, 1886, with illustrations of 
the competing yachts, diagram of the course, 
and picture of the America’s Cup. Price, 50 
cents. sz ? 


‘“ BERMUDA YACHTS AND DinGuigs,” by Charles 
E. Clay.—With ten excellent illustrations, This 
article, which appeared in March, 1886, should 
be filed away by every Corinthian yachtsman. 
Price, 50 cents. a 


‘THE History OF AMERICAN YACHTING,” by 
Captain Coffin, with seventy illustrations by 
Fred. S. Cozzens.—This is a complete review 
of the growth of this great sport from the earli- 
est days down to the international contest be- 
tween the Mayflower and the Puritan. The 
following yachts are reproduced by the artists: 
Cygnet, Gimcrack, Julia, Alpha, Madeleine, 
Dreadnaught, Wanderer, Bianca, Palmer, 
Hope, Grayling, Montauk, Crocodile, Mag- 
gte, Priscilla, Sibyl, Mist, Henrietta, Ray, 
Rebecca, Comet, Maud, White Wing, Frolic, 
dsis, Fortune, Athlon, Zoe, Stranger, Gala- 
tea, Spray, Hornet, Una, Lucky, Sappho, 
Vixen, Gracte, Fannie, Thetis, Estelle, Adri- 
enne, Madge, Gitana, Oriva, Mayflower, La 
Coguzlle, Maria, America, Fleetwing, Hal- 
cyon, Vesta, Enchantress, Magic, Intrepid, 
Clytze, Fanita, Shadow, Bedouin, Atlantic. 
This superb series of articles appeared in the 
successive numbers of OuTING, beginning with 
June, 1886, and closing with the November 
number of the same year, six numbers, Price» 
$2.50. 
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Field and Marine Glasses Revolutionized 


NEW OLD 
BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS FIELD GLASS BEST ORDINARY BINOCULAR FIELD CLASS 











COMPACT, LICHT, POWERFUL 


FIELD OF. VIEW 








BULKY, HEAVY, WEAK 
FIELD OF VIEW 





BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS CLASS ORDINARY BINOCULAR CLASS 


The above is a correct comparison of the relative size and size of field of the NEW and OLD 
glasses of the same power 


Bausch & Lomb=-Zeiss 


STEREO Field Glasses 


By an arrangement of two double reflecting prisms of superior quality the ray of light 
is bent upon itself four times without the slightest loss of brilliancy, making it possible to 
place the object lenses far enough apart to obtain perfect stereoscopic effect, and affording 
optical powers hitherto unobtainable. 

The eyepieces are the same as those used in the most powerful astronomical telescope, 
do not tire the eyes, and, where the eyes are not mates, can be adjusted separately. When 
once adjusted, they are set for objects at practically all distances. 


BOOKLET FREE. ADDRESS DEPT. S FOR SALE AT ALL OPTICIANS’ 
MANUFACTURERS 
BAUSCH &« LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
New York ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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IDEAL HUNTING SHOES 


Fit a sportsman's 
needassnuglyasthey 
do his feet. They are 
noiseless, soft and 
strong. A new proc- 
ess of dressing the 
leather makes them 
shed water like a 
duck. They have 
wide double electric 
soles, rubber-cement- 
ed together, and uppers of tanned horse- 
hide. They are the product of fifty years 
of shoemaking skill and the practical 
knowledge of hundreds of hunters. 
Thousands of sportsmen say the result isa 
perfect shoe. Write for illustrated circular. 


M.A.SMITH & SON, 


Manufacturers of SHOE SPECIALTIES, 
GYMNASIUM and SPORTING SHOES. 


23 25 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exclusive. Selling Agents for 
New York City and Brooklyn: 
Von Lengerke & Detmold, 
318 Broadway. Chicago: Von 
Lengerke & Antoine, 277 Wa- 
bash Avenue. 

First-class sporting-goods houses 
are nv'ted to send for samples 
and terms. 
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“It is asserted by those who ought to know that 
‘very much of the Witch Hazel extract in market con- 
tains very little of the Hazel.”—( Druggists’ Circalar, 
March, 1898.) 

“Nothing can equal POND’S EXTRACT. } 
I have tested others, and yours is four times as strong 


as the best.”—Dr. O. G. Randall. 


Y, Send two-cent stamp for our POND’S EXTRACT cures 
Y 48-page book “Tasty Dishes.” 


pia enc: sven ant Sunburn, Chafing, Mosquito 
COMPANY NEW YORK CITY Bites, Stings of Insects, Erup- 
tions, Sore Eyes, Sore Feet and 

All Pain. 


5 
or.) 
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Sincere thanks for the When suffering from Vin Mariani strengthens 

delicious Vin Mariani. mervousness Vin Mariani throat and chest, it is very 
§ bil S d rson greatly benefits me. beneficial. 
— Beatrice Cameron. Albani. 


THE POPULAR TONIC 


VIN 
MARIAN 


(MARIANI WINE 


Nourishing - Strengthening - Refreshing 


I owe to Vin Mariani a For UT rwo rked M en Vin Mariani, the unex- 


constitution of iron, re- celled tonic, is effective 
suine all akon.” - Delicate Wom en —at same time pleasant. 


Rhea. Sickly Children Ada Rehan. 


Recommended bv all who try it 
written endorsements from 8000 doctors 








Vin Mariani is famous, Am never without Vin Vin Mariani is the most 


it deserves its great suc- Mariani, this delightfuj efficacious tonic, and is of 
cess. tonic. inestimable value. 
Zelie de Lussan. Jessie Bartlett Davis. Emma Eames. 


Send for Album of Portraits, with endorsements from Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished personages. Write for book, mention this magazine. 


pe og MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New York. 
PARIS: 41 Bd. Haussmann. LONDON: 53 Mortimer Street. MONTREAL: 28-30 Hospital Street. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Vi 
Leather 








VICI 


cupation, by using 


BAILEY 'S RUBBER 
TOILET BRUSH 


PATJUNE 4, §9 





It removes INK, TAR, GREASE, 
PAINT, IRON STAINS, and, in fact, 


everything foreign to the color of the]? 


skin, simply by using with soap and 
water, It never becomes foul or carries 
any contagion, and will not injure the 
most delicate skin, as is done by the use 
of pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. 

Price, 25 cents each. For sale by 
all dealers in Toilet Goods, Mailed on 
receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


.The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 
genuine is made only by Robert H. Foerderer, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of the famous 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather Dressing, 
and be sure the trademark with the name 
of the maker is on each box or bottle. 
tations may ruin your shoes. 


A book about buying, wearing and caring for shoes, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clean Hands : 


For every one, no matter what the oce ei 


Cl 


Dressing 


The 


KID 


Imi- 


Address 










Divnctin 
Ohe Baby 


Is just as much the work 
of Specialists with us as 
clothing older children. 
The many little things 
we offer could not pos- 

: stbly be so dainty and “baby like” unless 
' made by those who have the taste and 
are especially qualified for the work. The 

» advantage of making in large quantities 
} is also seen in the low prices ; for instance, 
? ‘This Little Dress of fine nainsook, yoke of tucks and inser- 


tion finished with = of embroidery; full skirt, dee 
6mos. to2yrs., B12 By mail, postage paid, $1.0. 


Our Catalogue cams how to Clothe Children of 
all ages, in the Best Manner at the Least Cost. 


Sent on receipt of four cents postage. 


hem; 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 


60-64 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Send for Vantine's Store News; free. 








and Preserves from India ; 


Food Products from the 
Far East. 


Teas from India, China and Japan ; Coffee from Arabia and Java; Condiments: 
Preserves from China; Confections from Japan. 


All are our own direct importations and all are up to the high Vantine 


standard of quality. 


VANTINE’S TEAS. 
Vantine’s Teas are put up in air-tight pound packages, which preserve the strength and 


flavor. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEAS: 40c., 60c., 75c., 
$1.00, $1.50. 

ORANGE PEKOE TEA: $1.00. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN TEAS: 40c., 60c., 75c., 
$1.00, 1.50. 

RUSSIAN CARAVAN TEAS: 82.00, 


ge te OOLONG TEAS: 40¢., 60c., 75c., 
$1.00, $1.5 

YOUNG sreeont TEAS: 75c., $1.00. 

INDIA TEAS: 40c., 75c. 

CEYLON TEAS: 60c., $1.00, $1.25. 

MIXED TEAS: 40c., 60c., 75c., $1.25. 


VANTINE’S YO-SA COFFEE 


is a blend of high-grade private plantation Mocha and Java coffees. 
Sold whole, fresh roasted, in air-tight pound tins, 40c. 


strength and delicious flavor. 


It is absolutely pure and possesses great 


CONDIMENTS, PRESERVES AND CONFECTIONS. 


VANTINE’S CHUTNIES. Allare of very superior 


genes. In quart bottles, 75c.; by the dozen, $8.50. 
he following are the brands: 
Major Grey's, India Club, Bengal, 
Tirhout, Sweet Sliced, Mango, 
Hot Club, Mango, amarind, 
Sliced Mango, Col. Skinner‘’s, Poonah. 


Star of India Chutney is #1.00 for quart bottles, 
or #11.25 a dozen. 

Major Grey’s, Col. Skinner's, Mango and Tamarind 
Chutnies also come in pint bottles at 40c. each, or 
$4.50 a dozen. 


VANTINE'S INDIA CURRY POWDER: an ex- 
cellent condiment for weak stomachs; to be served 
with rice or chicken: 


Madras, 6-oz. bot., 8 25; by the doz., 2.75 

5 at. — “ 8.50 
India Club, ee ‘13; - - 8.50 
Bengal Hot, = —. - 8.50 
Madras Curry Paste,“* ‘ a = ee 8.50 
Mulligatany Paste, ‘“* “ 1.00; “ ” 11.25 


VANTINE'S PRESERVED GINGER: in glass jars 
with screw tops; just the thing for dessert : 


02, Jar, - 25c.; by the dozen, - = 75 

16 - 40c.; - - 4.50 

_ = - 60c.; si es - 6.75 
PRESERVED COMQUATS (little oranges): in 
Oriental stone pots ; delicious for dessert : ¢ 

uarter pots, 40c.; by the dozen, 6 50 

alf wad 75e.; i ad 8.50 


PRESERVED CHOW-CHOW: a preserve, not a 
pickle ; made of mixed fruits ; in Oriental stone pots: 
Quarter pots, 35c.; by ‘the dozen, $4.00 
alf - 65c.; oa 7.50 


PRESERVED PINEAPPLE: 
excellent for the tea table: 
Half pots, - 75c.; by the dozen, - 


in Oriental stone jars; 


$8.50 


ORDERING GOODS PLEASE MENTION “* 





CRYSTALLIZED ORANGES: 
rated can, with decorated covers; 
50c., or *5.50 a dozen. 


RIPE PINEAPPLE: 
75c., or $8.50 a dozen. 


RIPE MANGOES: for dessert; quart bottles, 1.00, 
or $11.25 a dozen. 


PRESERVED TAMARINDS: delightful tart fla- 
vor; 1%-pint bottles, 75c., or #8.50 a dozen. 


GUAVA JELLY: 1%-pound cans, 50c., or $5.50 
a dozen. 


GUAVA CHEESE OR MARMALADE: 1\%-pound 
cans, 50c., or 5.50 a dozen. 


BOMBAY DUCK OR BUMMALO FISH: a famous 
appetizer ; should be served with rice and curry; in 
¥-pound tin cans, 25c., by the dozen, $2.75. 


TAMARIND SYRUP: makes a cool and papain 
drink ; pint bottles, 50c.; by the dozen, #5.5 


PURE RICE CANDY: in Japanese boxes holding 
about 1 pound; raspberry, peppermint, wintergreen 
and sassafras flavors; 50c., or $5.50 a dozen ; a most 
delicious confection. 


PURE RICE JELLY: made from rice and barley ; 
in 24%-pound glass jars with glass stoppers; 75c, or 
$8.50 a dozen. 


DRY LICHI NUTS: excellent for dessert ; the nuts 
all have large pits; in 1-pound packages, 30c.; by the 
dozen, $3.40. 


VANTINE'’S CRYSTALLIZED GINGER: no din- 
ner is complete without it; in decorated flat cans with 
hinged covers: 

%-lb. cans, - 25c.; by the dozen, - ;. 75 
1-lb. “a - 40c.; - 4,50 


in 1-pound deco- 
for the tea ‘able; 


for dessert; quart bottles, 


OUTING.” 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


e 877 and 879 Broadway, New York, 


@ Largest Japanese, Chinese and India House in the world, @, 
om 


Bet-veen 13th and roth Streets. 


When correspondirg with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 























































Campers ana Yachtsmen 


can have home comforts by providing them- 
selves with our “ PERFECTION” ATR 
MATTRESSES and CUSHIONS. Water- 
proof—Light—Convenient. Made in any 
shape or size desired. 

















Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., 








Air-Goods Department. PROVIDENCE, R. & 





’ BORDENS. 
CONDENSED 
COFFEE. 


THE 


EAGLE BRAND 


An ideal preparation of Coffee for 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
tion parties. The finest grades of 
coffee combined with Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Sugar. Ready for use by diluting 
with water. If you cannot obtain 
it from your dealer write to the 
manufacturers. 
Pur ue in One Pouno Cans. 
NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


@ Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue © 








Star Shirts 


Ke 


ZEPHYR, 
SCOTCH FLANNEL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
MATTING OXFORD. 


The Best Goods Made. For sale by dealers 


everywhere. 


_- 


HUTCHINSON, PIERCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 


THESTAR NEGLICE SHIR} 
HEH SA 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





YR 


OMFORD & 





THE Best MADE 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





AD DOiDe Doo Po DOA 


Chis is the Season 


when the large army of outdoor enthusiasts turn 
their attention to the pursuits treated in Outing, 
and therefore it is the season when subscriptions 
are readily secured. 


It is also the Season 


when you can make good use of the articles which 
we are giving away to those who will devote their 
leisure moments to introducing to their friends 
a magazine which is deserving of a prominent 
place on every library table. 

If you take up the work and do not succeed in 
securing the number of orders required by us for 
the particular article 








ERE ASRS AS 











that you most desire 
from our list, we SEPTEMBER LIST.— 
will pay you a cash 
commission on the Lovell Bicycle... ........ for 20 Subscriptions 
work accomplished. Course in the Eastman Business College, oa 
Cae _valued at $100...... for 35 Subscriptions 
Alt Subscriptions Folding Camera ......... for 4 Subscriptions 
must be taken at the ee Proof Tent..... for 10 Subscriptions 
; : inchester Rifle ........ for 10 Subscriptions 
regular price, $3.00 Racing Skates............for 4 Subscriptions 
per year. Bristol Steel Rod......... for 2 Subscriptions 
. : ; Boxing Gloves........... for 4 Subscriptions 
If you find it Baby Hawk-Eye Camera, for 2 Subscriptions 
easier to take four Brosnan Luggage Carrier, for 1 Subscription 
4 : Hendryx Fishing Reels...for 2 Subscriptions 
months’ trial sub- ‘*Get There” Safety Duck 
scriptions at $1.00 ROM: oh ain sebee 63 for 25 Subscriptions 
i i] é A Baker Gan. . .....0.05: for 10 Subscriptions 
each, we will credit A U.S. Trip Cyclometer,for 1 Subscription 
three of these as savage Rifle .....0<ssc0 for 10 Subscriptions 











one $3.00 subscrip- 


tion, WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 


Che Outing Publishing Company, 
239 fifth Avenue, New York. 


ORGS! AB! AG! ABS ASAD 


When corresponding with advertisers xindly mention OUTING. 
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‘for sport or pleasure. 
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E have a speciai department for the 
benefit of our readers who travel 


Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 


‘roads, steamship lines, scenery, shooting, fishing, etc. 


TOURISTS’ QUERY DEPARTMENT, OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








FOR SA LE—JAouse-Boat and Small Steamer on one of the 
finest of the New York lakes; accessible by water to Lake 
Ontario and the Thousand Islands ; isa most complete outfit ‘or 
a family party who wish to spend a quiet, restful and delightful 
summer outing; will sell at a great sacrifice to close an estate 
or will rent for the season BLacK & GLONINGER, 

No. 95 Fourth Avenue, Pitt-burg, Pa. 


HUNTING and FISHING PARTIES 
Guaranteed Fish and Game, Or No Pay. 

“Thave comple’e outfits and guides for Yellowstone Park, and fur- 
nish references from such well-known sportsmen as W.C, Whitney, 
Ex-Sec, U. S. Navy; Edw. H. Litchfield, of New York, and many 
others whom I have served 





















inches, printed in colors and mounted 
pay for packing and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, 


me -~ ai ps ag 
A UNITED STATES WALL MAP: 
ona roller, will besent toany address 
, Gen’! Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, IIl. 





- A copy of our handsome map 48x34 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 








H. E. GLIDDEN. Proprietor. Elka Ranch, Jackson, Wyoming. 
To the Heart 


P¥ , 
dirondacks 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
during July and August, 


wwe The ... 
Boston & Albany R.R. 


will run a through sleeping car, leaving Boston 
300 P. M., due in Saranac Lake and Lake 
Placid early next morning. 

Returning, car will leave Lake Placid 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings, 
arriving in Boston 10 34 next morning. 

For time tables and further particulars, 
.address 


A. S. HANSON, 


General Passenger Agent, 
BOSTON. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 





Possibly both. 
Persons who know say that the 


BEST HUNTING 
AND FISHING 


in the Southwest can be found along the Frisco 
Line in Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. 





Mountains, forests, streams and plains afford 
a variety of sport. Game is abundant, scenery 
attractive and accommodations ample. 

Address B. L, Winchell, G. P, A., Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, Mo., for free copy of profusely illus- 
trated book entitled “Feathers and Fins on the 
Frisco.”” The information given is reliable and ' 
up to date. 





xlvili 
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CALIFORNIA 


() 
The most comfortable 


) Summertime 
: in Summerland 
¥ 
: COOL, RESTFUL 
way to get there is to 
join a Burlington Route 
Personally Conducted 


t 

Excursion. Inexpen- 
sive, safe and attrac- 
tive. Leave Boston 
every Tuesday; Niagara 
Falls, Chicago, Denver 
and Salt Lake City en 
route. For full particu- 
lars address, T. A. 
Grady, 211 Clark St., 
Chicago. 

















Nova Scotia : 


The Favorite Tourist Route 
to this Ideal Vacation Land 
is by the Old Established 


) 
B) 
) YARMOUTH LINE 
\ 
} 
f Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from Boston, at 
AL x2 noon, every wagry Tuesday, Thursday and 
( Friday, connecting at rmouth by boat and train 
for all points in the Maritime Provinces. 
For guide books, descriptive folders and other 
information, address 





H. F. Hammond, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., 
(LIMITED.) 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. ; 
HUDSON RIVER 


Summer ‘| ours TROY LINE # » 


At reduced rates, to Adirondack Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Green Mountains, Montreal and all resorts reached by Delaware 
and Hudson, or Fitchburg Railroads and connections. Rates to above 
resorts always lower than by any other route. Excursion Tickets to 
Saratoga, $4.50; Lake George, $6.30. First-class accommodations. 
Dining rooms remodeled. Powerful search light on each boat. Steamer 
Saratoga or City of Troy leaves West 10th Street daily, 6 p. m., except Saturday. 
Sunday Steamers touch at Albany. 




















G. M. LEWIS, Genera! Ticket Agent, Send for lists of routes and 
West 10th Street Pier, New York. rates for Excursion tours. 


GOLF CLUBS... 


Our Own Make, Guaranteed 
Prices reduced to - - - $4.00 and $1.50 
Caddy Bags,- - - - - $4.00 to $6.00 








ALL IMPORTED Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
AND AMERICAN BALLS 
IN STOCK. 325 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 














CINCINNATI 
ST.LOUIS 
PITTSBURG 
WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW You" 


OVER ALLOWED WASHINGTON 














Write to 0. 8. CRANE (“0”), G. P. & T. A.. St. Louls, or to 
OUTING for Illustrated Descriptive Literature. 


T NOT HUNT 
- THEM 


IN J 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK; 


“| YOU CAN 
| BOTH SEE 


D { 
HUNT THEM fj 


in any Mountain Range out- [i 
side of the Park reached via the Be 
NORTHERN e 
PACIFIC. 
Combine a Park trip and a \ 
Hunting Trip. 
Send SIX CENTS for 
WONDERLAND ’98 
and a Folder that contains the 
Game Laws of the 
N ORTH WESTERN 
STATES | 
| CHAS. 8. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, |7 
St. Paul, Mina. 























Have You Read 
These Books ? 


They are devoted to the wonderful sights and 
scenes, and special resorts re soars and health- 





seekers, i in the GREAT W 
Though published by a Railway Company, 


The Santa Fe Route, 


they are literary and artistic productions. designed 
to create among travelers a better appreciation of 
the attractions of our own country. 

Mailed free to any address on receipt of postage, 
as indicated : 


“A Cotorapo SumMkR,” 50 pp., 80 illustrations. 
3 cts. 

““Tue Moxt Snake Dance,” 56 pp., 64 illustra- 
tions. 3 ts. 

““Granp CaANon OF THE CoLoraDo River,” 32 pp., 
15 illustrations. 2 cts, 

““Heactu Resorts or New Mexico,” 80 pp., 31 
illustrations. 2 cts. 

“*Heattu Resorts or Arizona,” 72 pp., 18 illus- 
trations. 2cts. 

“Las Vecas Hor Sprincs anv Vicinity,” 48 pp., 
39 illustrations. 2 cts. 

“To Cauirornia AND Back," 176 pp., 176 illustra- 
tions. 5 cts. 








A . ° 
1336 Great Northern Office Bidg., 
CHICAGO. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 




















ennsylvania 
Railroad 3 


is patronized by Metropolitans 
because they require the 


Very Best of Everything, 


and recognize that it meets, as 
a public carrier, this demand, 


Luxury, Speed, Security, 
Comfort, Reliability, 

Privacy, and all the 

Modern Conveniences of Travel, 














ate best obtained on the Unequaled 
Passenger Trains of this 


7® Greatest of All Railroads. 





w& The man in search 
of game can do no bet- 
ter than to avail himself 
of the facilities afforded 
by the &% % % ut mt 


Central Vermont 


RAILROAD, 


which goes through a 
territory where sport is 
abundant. Those wish- 
ing further information 
should write to ot % 


e 


S, A. CUMMINGS, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Central Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 





CLUB MEN 
ON A 
TRAIN, 








Several members of a New York Club, 
describing a recent trip to Chicago on one of 
the New York Central’s twenty-four-hour trains, 
express the opinion that this service furnished 
all the accommodations of a first-class club, with 
the added advantage of the finest landscapes in 
the country, and an opportunity for the practical 


study of history and geography that is un- 


surpassed. 
A copy of ‘** America’s Great Resorts” will be sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 


Central Station, New York. 














Ir YOU ARE 


OoKINC Up 





FitcrHeurc R.R. 
Bosron, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 




















THE PRINCESS 


SETI 





HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


THs elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 
ment first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anxious to 


avoid the rigors of a Northern climate. 
THE PRIN 


CESS is situated on rising ground, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamilton, and has every facility for 


BOATING and BATHING. 


THE PRINCESS is in construction admirably suited to the climate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long, and 14 feet broad, affords not only ample opportunity for promenade but one of 


the best views of the harbor and islands. 


E PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects, while the terms are reasonable. The plumbing and drainage are 
perfect and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 


For terms, descriptive illustrated pamphlets of Bermuda, etc. apply to N. S. HOWE, Manager, 


NEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. 


Hamilton, Bermuda. 





AUTUMN TOURS TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA anv WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES 
or THE QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED. 


TWO NICHTS AT SEA. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The first-class Iron. Steamships ‘‘ TRINIDAD,” 2,600 tons, or ‘*ORINOCO,” 2,000 tons, ie unsurpassed 
e 


passenger accommodations, will sail from the Company’s pier, 4z NORTH RIVER, fortnightly until 


cember 31st, 


and every ten days during January, February, March, April and May, 1899. 


NEW VORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Montserrat, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 


Barbados and Demerara. 


Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships ‘‘ PRETORIA,” 3.300 tons, ‘‘ MADIANA,” 3.050 tons, “ FONTA- 
BELLE,” 2,700 tons, ‘‘ CARIBBEE,” 2,000 tons, with highest class accommodations, electric lights, electric bells, 
etc., etc. These vessels have excellent passenger accommodations, and are scheduled to sail from PIER 47. NORTH 


RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec. Canada. 


For passage and information regarding the above routes, apply to 


THOS. COOK & SON, 26: Broadway, New York. A. E.OUTERBRIDGE &CO., Agents. 39 Broadway, New York. 









Trans-Mississippi = 


AND 


International 
Exposition, 


Omaha, Neb, 


JUNE Ist TO 
NOVEMBER Ist, 
1898, 


BEST REACHED 
FROM TH 


South, East at’ West 


BY THE_. 


In Elegant Equipment, 
consisting of Reclin- 
ing Chair Cars (seats 
free of extra charge), 
Pullman Buffet Sleep- 
ing Cars and comfort- 
able high-back seat 
coaches. 


Greatly Reduced Rates from all Points on the Line. 
DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 
See Agent for tickets, time tables and 
further information. 


C.G.WARNER, W.B.DODDRIDGE, H.C. TOWNSEND, 
Vice-President, Gen'l Manager, Gen'l Pass'r& Tkt.Agt. 
—=ST. LOUIS, MO.~——— 








AND THE 


MMicnican 
CENTRAL 


TE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE 


Route of the Famous 


North Shore 
Limited 


24 Hours New YORK AND CHicaco. 


Leaves Grand Central Station daily, 10 A.M. 
Leaves Chicago daily, 4P.M. 


Send for illustrated folder descriptive of the 
popular summer resorts and the hunting and 
fishing grounds of Northern Michigan. 


W H. UNDERWOOD, 
G. BE. P. Agt., Buffalo. 


0. W. RUGGLES, 
G P.andT. Agt., Chicago. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Write for furth Da 
| &c. fo. any agent oft ne 
ee oh ; 


GEO. B. ee W.EDAVIS,~ 
: General Traffic Manager, Gen. pas RTcuatagtts ‘ASstoenPassai 


“MONTREAL. ~ MONTREAL. MONTREAL: 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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——————————— Long unbroken ,connection with the leading 








newspapers and magazines in the United States. 











Ample Credit and Capital. 














WY 


TILL 
ony 
— 





An expenditure among publishers of many 
millions of dollars. 


A competent staff of co-workers in all depart- 
ments. 


All requirements necessary to a well regulated 
and responsible agency. 














A clientele of the highest character, whose suc- 





cess in advertising h2s gone along with the 








growth of our agency and whose RECOM- 

















MENDATIONS ARE EMPHATIC. 














We Claim the Following Important Requisites: 





1. Credit HIGHEST WITH PUBLISHERS, 


PARARALALAAAN 





2. Experience sis <r rete 


* tising _ Agencies. 


Longest uninterrupted 


prestige of all Adver- 





Ss Judgment to the fitness of medi- 


vertised. 





4, Knowledge parative importance and 


Competent to advise as 


ums for the business ad- 





emaiie’ as to the com- 


circulation of mediums. 





In preparing and illus- 
>. Originality °° trating copy. 


LLL LLL POO 





6. Painstaking Care :i 


cution of orders. 


A neces- 


the exe- 








7. Rates THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 











We respectfully solicit correspondence and interviews. 


Lyman D. Morse 


Advertising Agency 


Head Office: 38 Park Row, New York. Telephone 2243 Cortlandt. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Mass., 194 Washington St. (Devonshire Building.) Tele- 
phone No. 3279-2, Boston. London, England: 75 Queen Victoria St. 


Cable Address: Xutcanri, New York, 











When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outi. 




















OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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PUMP —e- CLOSE 


Fig. 63. _ 


finishes entirely 
below seat, is 
especially 
adapted for 
use on small 
yachts 

and launches, 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 


YACHT PLUMBERS, 
And Manufacturers of Yacht Plumbing Specialties, 


{34 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








Shortest and Quickest Route to the Omaha 
Exposition via the WABASH. 














MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


ancy Oars... 


and Canoe Paddles 


Send for Price List. 


166 Commercial St., 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Spriny Lake Glinker Boat Manig Go. 








BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. 
All Pearson’s Celebrated Model. Send stamps 
for Catalogue. Spring Lake, Ottawa Co., Mic 


Patent Pump Water Closet 


Our No. 4 can be put in a space 15x 15 inches. 








The only marine closet that does not have to run either the 
supply or discharge pipes up above the water line to pre- 
vent Sea water from backiag in. 


WM. BISHOP & SON, 


205 South Street, N. Y. 724 Third Ave., Brooklyn. 
Telephone 569 Franklin. 





Consult our list of books before selecting 
books for your Sportsman’s Library. 








SMITHS OAT WOoRES. 


The Whitehall, 
Best of All! 
Lightest Cedar, 
. Easiest Rowing, 
Safest and Roomiest 
World-wide Fame. 





159 & 160 South Street, New York 


Catalogues 10c Each. 


Most Durable. 
No Leaking. 
No Tacks. 
Copper Riveted. 
Handsemest Finish 
3 Gold Medals. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















HIGHEST GRADE LAUNCHES 


ARE THOSE EQUIPPED WITH 

e 
Daimler Motors. 
LAUNCHES he to'tt, “Temaors, the 31 


25, 30, 33 or 35-ft. Launches built by us and 
a with our Motors have proven as suc- 
cessful as the big Yachts which we are turn- 
ing out. About the latter, we have the dis- 
tinction to have built the largest Motor-Power 
Boats afloat. 
MOTORS are manufactured by us in sizes 
from 1 to 25 H.-P. They are 
recognized by their users as the safest, most 
reliable and most economical marine power 
in the world’s market. 
STOCK We have a good stock of standard 
sizes ready for delivery, on hand, 
and invite inspection. 
For Catalogue, send 10 cents in stamps to 


DAIMLER MOTOR WORKS, 


937-945 Steinway Avenue, 
STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 




















7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL Guns of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting to a quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and.sell over 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Originators of Ill to 120 Michigan Ave, 
the Catalogue Business _ cor. Madison St. Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 





























READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 
DESIRING TO BUY ANYTHING 
ADVERTISED IN ITS COLUMNS 
SHOULD INSIST UPON HAVING 
WHAT THEY ASK FOR, REFUSING 
ALL SUBSTITUTES OR IMITATIONS. 
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Better than ever. 


GLOBE 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE 


ENGINES 


For 1898 


Always the best. 


No fire, not even a match to start them—our absolutely safe 
electric spark system does it. Cheapest to run—no expense 
until started, expense stops when engine stops. No heat, no 


grease, no ashes. 


No danger, no licensed engineer or pilot. 


For Business and Pleasure, and Auxiliary Power for Sailing Crafts. 


ONE CENT per Horse Power per Hour. 


For Power from 1 4 to 250 H. P. 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO. cet’ernaway New von” 7B™ 
General Offices, Land, Title & Trust Co.’s Building, 
S. W. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 











lvi OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STILL IN THE LEAD!! 


THE Three Parkers 
ParkerGun of the 9 High Guns 
Much in evidence at Grand Mh 


American Handicap, 1898. 

Eleven Parkers among 31 
high guns won over $1,750.00 of 
purse of $5,075.00. 











Among 197 Shooters scored 25 
Straight, in the hands of Ama- 
m teurs, winning % of first money 

against Paid Experts and Manu- 
facturers’ Agents. 


Simplest, Safest, Strongest. Handsomest and Best in Every Way. 
PARKER BROS., Meriden, Ct. 
Send for Catalogue. N. Y. Salesrooms, 96 CHAMBERS ST. 









FOR THE BEST GUN SEE OUR 98 MODEL. 
BURGESS REPEATING SHOT GUN. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC. EXTRA SAFETY LOCKING. 
Double Hits in % of One Second. 3 Hits in Less than One Second. 6 Hits in Three Seconds. 
REPEATS WITHOUT LOSING AIM. STRONG, RELIABLE, HARD AND CLOSE SHOOTING. 
ONLY QuiCK AND DESIRABLE ““TAKE-DOWN.” ALSO FOLDING GUNS, Same SYSTEM. 


Address for Circulars and Prices, BURCESS ARMS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





You Are Not Up to Date unless you have seen the 


Ejector and 





Non-Ejector. IMPROVED LEFEVER. 
—— Our Catalogue describes our 








NEW MEDIUM-PRICED HAMMERLESS. 


= This New Trap and Field 
Gun meets the requirements 
of sportsmen who desire a 
first-class and reliable gun, 
; but are not prepared to buy 
our higher grades. 





No. 6. 
Full of Meat 
FOR 


eee a> SHOOTERS. 


GLOSseR- | : Don't 


? PERFECT CLOSER 
We've Got It, Boys! = = FOR NITRO POWDERE. 
It’s Just What You Want. “——_ Send stamps for Ideal Hand-Book No. 6, 9 Pages, 
Mention OUTING. IDEAL MFG. CO., Drawer 86 E, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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CHEAP FOR CASH. 


Loaded Shells. 





Loaded with Black Powder: 


Per 1,000 i 2-C a Per 100 


$12. 00. $1.15. 
3 Drams Powder, 1 Ounce Shot, No. 8. 
i tcendnenendaaninel 


Loaded with King’s Smokeless Powder: 


*siz00. 12=-GA. *si.30° 


2% Drams Powder 1} Oz. Shot, No. 8. 


Loaded with... . 
Gold Dust Smokeless Powder: 


“= 1,000 { 2-CA. Per 100 


$16.50. $1.65. 
42 Grains Powder, 114 Oz. Shot, No. 8. 





SMOKELESS POWDERS: 


Gold Dust, per can, 50c. King’s, per can, 60c. 
E. C., Hazard, "Schultze, Du Pont’s, er can, 50c. 


Gun Catalogue Free. 


The H. H. Kiffe Co., 


523 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





WM. W.HART & CO. 


LEADING 
Caxidermists, 


STUDIO: 
47 East 12th Street, New York. 


HEADS, HORNS AND SKINS 


MOUNTED LIFELIKE AND MOTHPROOF. 
Highest Awards, Chicago and Nashville. 
Send two stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


rite - . 

for Premium List. 3 
OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 

239 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MOOSEHIDE MOCCASIN AND SLIPPERS 


MEN’S, ’ $2.75 
LADIES’ & BOYS’, 2.25 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
METZ & SCHLOERB 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
(3 Write for our illustrated circular 
and prc. -list of hand-made Hunting 
Shoes and Moccasius of every de- 
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Is Absolutely Safe! 


Send for the 
“BAKER GUN QUARTERLY.” 


It will tell you all 
about it. 





i 


THIS SPORTSMAN’S TRUNK 





Was designed by a sportsman of experience and is 
built to stand rough usage. It is endorsed by sports- 
men throughout the country. Patent folding covers 
and automatic locks make the cover as.firm as the 
trunk walls. Corner irons receive the jar, no matter 
how the trunk is struck or dropped. Cover stands only 
seven inches above the trunk body when open. For 
sale by sporting goods and department stores. Send 
for extensively illustrated catalog, No.1. Also trunks 
for all purposes. 


Professional Trunks, Dress Trunks, Etc. 


New Departure Trunk Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
197 WasHINGTON Sr. 


Factory, 
73 HAVERHILL St, 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


% % SCHOOL AND CLUB QQUTFITTERS. % % 

















GOLF GOODS. 
Canvas Caddy Bags, $1.00 each. 
Mackintosh“ “ a 
\ eather “ “ 3.50 “ 
Silvertown Balls, - 3.50 doz. 
Henley Balls, - - 3.50 “ 


Uf No. A 1 Black Balls,3.50 “ 
‘|, 100 Doz. of 1st Qual- 
: ity Remade Balls, 2.00 “ 


SELECTED CLUBS. 
Ist um Iron Clubs, Ist Quality Wooden Clubs, 
$1.25 and $1.50 each. $1.50 and $2.00 each. 
One-Piece Worden Clubs, $3.50 each. 
WE PAY S&o cents per dozen for old Balls 


(that have not been made over, delivered in Boston). 


OLD BALLS remade, $1.00 per dozen. 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


370. 372. 374 Washineton St., opp. Bromfield. BOSTON, MASS 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL. 
aoe Fishing Tackle. 








Leonard’s Salmon Fly and Our Own High Grade 
Bait Rods. Split Bamboo Fly and Bait Rods. 
Forrest & Sons (Kelso, Scotland) Vom Hofe’s Celebrated Reels 
Celebrated Salmon and Trout Rods for 
and Salmon Flies. Salmon, Bass and Trout. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Skinner’s Spoons, The Bray Fly Book and The Archer Spinner. 


LINES, LEADERS, SNELLED HOOKS 
OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


Everything for the Angler's Use. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL. 
379, 372, 374 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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THE MARTIN 
Standard Automatic 


FISH REEL 


Is endorsed by the leading 
anglers, as being the 
most practical 
automatic Reel 

ever produced. It has 
many essential points 
that no other reel pos- 
sesses, can be used 
automatically or as a 
free running line spool. 


For price list address, 


The Martin 
Novelty Works, 


_ ILION, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO ANGLERS 


$4.50 in Hand-tied Flies for 
$1.00 CASH. 


This Offer for a LIMITED NUMBER OF DAYS ONLY. 
WE WILL SEND YOU, PREPAID, BY MAIL: 


6 Parker's Pet Flies, which retail for 10cea.,or .60 
3 Parker's Trout Flies, whic? retail for 10cea.,or . 
4 Parker's — Flies, which retail for10cea.,or .40 
6 Parker's Bass Flies, which retail for 15cea.,or .90 
8 The Only Fly Worm, No. 1, which retail for 15cea.,or .45 
1 The Only Trolling Worm, "No. 1s which retails for .35 
1 The Only Trolling Worm, No.1, which retails for .50 
4 Parker's Common-Sense Bass Flies, 
which rohit for 25c ea., or 1.00 

We will send the above large assortment of 26 Hand- 
tied and Latest Style Flies and 2 Spoon Trolling Worms 
which retail for $4.50, all for #1.00, cash or stamps. This 
offer only for a limited number of days, and made to test 
the value of advertising in this OuTincand get our name 
before the =, Cut this ad. out and mail to us 
with $1. Address, 


The «‘ Only’? Manufacturing Co., 
New No 1906 Colleve Ave.. INDIANAPOLIS 


The AUTOMATIC REEL 


LE FINGER DOES IT. <— 
G REEL wis 


AUTOMATIC 

















Ask your dealer for it, 


Made in Four Sizes. 


















It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fas* 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 

It will save more fish than 


any other reel. Manipu 
The lated entirely by the han 
Little that holds the rod. SEND 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


am & Erbe Miz. Co 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Please mention this paper 


Finger 
Does it. 








BBE: “ - 

If dog owners poe auld better under- 
stood proper disinfection and gertnicides, 
there would be less mange, distemper, fleas, 
lice, etc. 

How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price ro cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West 55th Street, New York City, 
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HOTEL PROPRIETORS 
Can obtain the best results, the lowest rates and most 
satisfactory service by advertising through 
Hicks’ Newspaper Advertising Agency 
WILLIAM HICKS, Proprietor, 
Vanderbilt Builaing, 132 Nassau St., New York. 

This agency makes a specialty of preparing and placing 
Resort Hotel advertisements in the best newspapers at 
lowest cash rates. Estimates vet information furnished 
without anne. Send for a copy 

HICKS’ ADVEa,. TiseRs? GUIDE. 
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GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy ym *) 


BLAIR’S PILLS Sal 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. | 
|DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. ¥. Fa 
Reduced Rates to the Omaha Exposition via 
MISSOURI PACIFIC. 


























It’s Dollars 


THE HORTON M’F’G CO, 





To Doughnuts 


You don’t know what a mighty fine fishing-rod the “ Bristol Steel” really is. 
can’t tell till you try it, although you may take our word for it. 


“Send for | 
Catalogu 


B| 


You 
You want one 


BRISTOL, CONN. 














When ccrresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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by any stomach. 





NaltNutine 


THE OPINION OF MEDICAL EXPERTS. 
Malt-Nutrine is easily received and readily retainea 
It restores and regulates. The con- 
sensus of medical opinion, based upon actual observa- 
tion and careful experiments, shows that Malt-Nutrine 
possesses intense nourishing strength and wonderfully 
assists digestion, and that it is invaluable for the 
strengthening and nourishing of convalescents, weak 
children, thin-blooded people and dyspeptics. Malt- 
Nutrine is prepared by the famous Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Ass’n, which fact guarantees the ~ purity, 


its 





excellence and merit claimed for it. 


An interesting Booklet mailed for the asking. 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. ian 8.4, 











THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
BEFORE ORDERING CHAMPAGNE, STILL WINE OR 
BRANDY FOR YOUR HOME OR CLUB, 


It will pay you to correspond with 


Germania Wine Cellars, “qrmonssport or 


AUSTIN’S 
DOC AND PUPPY BREAD 


is palatable food for Puppies. Pet dogs will eat it when they 
refuse other foud. All First-Class Grocers Sell It. 
AUSTIN & CRAVES, 116 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 











Mosquito-Proof Tent. 





In the above diagram the dotted lines indicate 
the position of the inner or sleepiag tent, within 
the outer or storm tent. 


Sportsmen’s Tents, 
Lawn Tents, 
Bicyclists’ Tents, 
Military Tents. 
INSECT AND REPTILE PROOF. 


Safe from Snakes, Ants and Scorpions. 
No Mosquitoes No Flies. No Fleas. 
Wind and Water-Proof. Cold-Proof. 


MOSQUITO-PROOF TENT CO., 
11 Broadway, N.Y, U.S.A, 















_ CURED TO STAY CURED 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 








LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, N. Y., 


HOUSE FURNISHERS 


invite COUNTRY COTTAGERS, CAMPERS 
TOURISTS and TRAVELERS to inspect their 
exhibition of special articles (domestic and 
foreign) suitable for the approaching outing season. 

It includes cutlery, 
cooking utensils, the 
Russian Coffee pot, 
for tourists or cam 
mh use; the Englis 
Luncheon and tea 
baskets, for tourists 
} and excursionists; 
chafing dishes, port- 
aya able baths,hammocks, 

camp chairs, etc, 

y The choicest col- 
lection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in 
mh the United States for 
NY furnishing country 
My houses, 


“)\ Goods delivered 
Y free to any part of 
a the‘'Greater New 
Vork,”’ or care- 
fully packed and 
delivered at sta- 
tion within 100 












LUNCH BASKET. miles of NewYork, 
Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Direct from Factory to Consumers. 


Even the most critical smokers say we produce 
excellent cigars. 

We make them of Selected Imported Havana 
Tobacco and in Genuine Cuban Ha d-Made Style. 

This is why they are better than others, and every- 
one is a Pure, Fragrant and Satisfying ‘“‘ Smoke.’ 
Absolutely free froin artificial flavors, scraps, dust, 
etc 


In fact, nowhere else can you buy near as good 
cigars as ours at the same or similar prices. 

Simply because we enjoy many advantages that 
manufacturers in other sec*ion do no* possess. 

Our assortment comp~ises 25 Diffe~ent Brands, 
from $2.50 to $10.00 per hundred, express paid. 

It you appreciate a good cigar we can‘suit your 
taste. Just g've us a chance to prove it. 

Send us your address and we will mail you an 
interesting little book about the cigars we make, 


JULIUS ALVAREZ & CO., 





“Uncle Sam’s Hat was never waved above an American 
product of which more Americans are proud than in Manufacturers of Hand-Made Havana Cigars, 


this picture.” 
Great Western Champagne fori? 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N. Y. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 

















ns 






“It’s all in the Lens” 


N° CAMERA produces satisfactory results 
unless it is equipped with a good lens. 
Our lenses have a world-wide reputation. 


Ours is the only house in the United States 
making all the parts that go into a camera. 


We especially recommend our outfits con- 
taining the Turner-Reich Lens. 


PRICES LOW. QUALITY HIGH 
Illustrated Catalogue free 


Gundlach Optical Co. 
761 So. Clinton Strect, Rochester, N. Y. 








“WE DO THE REST.” 
KODAK DEVELOPING, 
PRINTING.» ENLARCING 


NO DELAYS 


Write for Particulars. 


KODAKS:d | W.G. GULLEN. 


Pc cinavee er wines my. 


Branch, 640 Madison Ave., near 59th St., N. Y. 














When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Dr. JAEGER 
Sanatory Under 


Especially Adapted 
to the 
Healthful Enjoyment of 
Outdoor Life. 

Light wool combination suits, 
Taffeta and Flannel shirts, 
Stockings, Abdominal band- 
ages. Plaid Capes, Shawls. 
Blankets, Sleeping Bags, etc. 


Write for IMlustrated Catalogue 
giving name of our agents 
your city. 


DR.JABGERS SANITARY WOOLEN SySTEM Co 
“~~ NEW YORK 

MAIN RETAIL STORE 

16 W. 23% st 
BRANCHES 

166 BRoaD WAY. 

246 w.i2se st 
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you have always 
with you. Keep it 
sweet by using de- 
licious 


Arnica 
Tooth 


Preserves and whitens the teeth, strengthens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. Is antiseptic, cooling, 
refreshing. The standard dentifrice for years. 


25c at all druggists, or by mail. 
Cc. H. STRONG & CO.. Chicago, U. S. A- 


SHIRTS 


made to order, and 
the best Ready- 











I BELIEVE there are thou- 
sands of men who would be 
willing to pay a little more 
for shirts if they could se- 
.cure something thorough- 
\ ly up-to-date, and shirts 
A which would fit. | Make 
\ Shirts to Order; that's 
been my specialty for 
years. I shirt the most 
careful dressers in Cin- 
cinnati. I will make you 
one shirt at the half-dozen 
rate, and trust to my ability 
to please you for an order for five 
more. Ill forward you samples, self- 
measurement blank, etc. I also make the 
** Gofton,” ready-to-wear shirt—a little higher 
in cost than the usual ready-made shirts, but 
mine fit, are made better, and the materials are finer. 
White or colored, $1.50 each. Neck, sleeve, shirt measure- 
ment, all I want toknow. Write for samples. 


Frank Gofton, cos‘nace’ Gr. Cincinnati,0. 











to-wear 
Shirts 





YPSILANTI 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


ade in right weights for every 
et Vite right,feels right, 











READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 
DESIRING TO BUY ANYTHING 
ADVERTISED IN ITS COLUMNS 
SHOULD INSIST UPON HAVING 
WHAT THEY ASK FOR, REFUSING 
ALL SUBSTITUTES OR IMITATIONS. 














The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
THE ORIGINAL COMPANY, 
Has New Steel Safes. 
The Latest Made in this City. 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 
Francis M. Jencks, President. George H. Vose, Sec'y. 


rou WALL-PAPER 


I, _from the manufacturers. Sam- 


=, ont ATER. P: . 
Bee 2 eer & Allman.12 1atees Nad oO Pca 

















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 





THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 


Manufacturers, 


806 and 808 Broadway, New York, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Typewriters is the 
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Everyone knows 
whatit represents 
—the Best Work 
with Least Labor, 
= EnduringService, 
, Unequalled Econ- 
E omy and Conven- 
@=— ience. The... 


Che Smith 
Premier # 
Cypewriter 


Z Number () Model ; An Invaluable Hid to 
Te New Art | Clergymen, Editors, Huthors, and 
bears the stamp of Catalogue | All Kho Alrite. Clean and Leg- 
Unqualified Public Approval Poe. ible Manuscript Assured. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 








Smith Premier Cypewriter Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y.. 0. &. A. 














Established 1840. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


FLAGS and TENTS, 


Contractors to the U. S. Government. 





HEATER S4Np 


RADIATORS 
HOT WATER or STEAM 


BEST FOR ECONOMY EFFICIENCY: DURABILITY | 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, 
“ HOW BEST TO HEAT OUR HOMES.” 
CURNEY HEATER MFC. Co., 


cs ” 
rs ; 74 FRANKLIN STREET, Remember The Maine. 
ao a eaeen ae BOSTON, MASS. | | 202-204-206-208.8. Water Street, | Chicago, Il. 

















When corresponding with advertisers kind!y mention OUTING. 











SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Any of these books sent prepaid on receipt of pricenamed Responsibility ceases when book is mailed. 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s Book. Norris . x ° 
merican Game Fish . P - Cloth, 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells ° ° 
Angling Sketches . ° ° . ° 

Angling for Salt Water Fish’ 

Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley 

Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . 

Complete Angler. Izaak Walton 

Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury ° 

Fishing in American Waters. Scott 

Fishing withthe Fly . : 

Fishing with Hook and Line’ oS 

Fly Rodsand Fly Tackle. Wells. . 

Home Fishing in Home Waters. S. Green 

MenI Have Fished With. F.Mather . . 

More About Black Bass. Henshall . : 

Our American Fish and How to Catch Them . 

Practical Angler, The. Kit Clark . Cloth, 

Scientific Angler. Foster . 

The Boys’ Own Guide’to Fishing, Tackle Mak- 
ing, and Fish areas ve! _ _— 
ton Keene. . 

BOATING AND YACHTING. 


Amateur Sailing. Biddle. 
Boat Sailing—Fair Weather and Foul. Kenealy 
Boat Sailing for Amateurs . . 

noe and Camp Cookery, ‘“ Seneca” 


eee een 
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Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs. Stepions 


Canoe and Camera. Steele. . 
Canoe Cruising and Camping. P. D: Frazer . 
Canoe Handling. C. B. V ° 
Canvas Canoes: How to build them. Field | 
Corinthian Yachtsmen . i Me ara 
Cruises in Small Yachts ee Fee 
Electrical Boats and Navigation. Illustrated 
Fore and AftSeamanship . ae a 
Four Months in a Sneak Box. Bishop 
Hand-Book to the U.S. Local Marine Board 
Examination ° 
Illustrated Coast Pilot. N.L. Stebbins | 
Knots, Ties and Splices Pt eres. a 
Model Yachts. Grosvenor . . f ° 
Naval Reserveman’sGuide. . . . 
Practical Boat eng. Neison . 
Practical Navigator owditch . ° 
Sails and Sail-Making . > ; 
Simple Elements of avigation x ° 
Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt 
Supplement toSmall Yachts. 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick . . . 
Yacht Designing. Biddle 


eet ep @e ee 68 


Yacht Races for the America's Cup. Kenealy. Cloth 


Yachtman’s Guide. Patterson < 

Yachting Under American Statute . 

Yachtman’s Handy Book, Rules of the Road, 
Signals, Seamanship, etc . 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adirondacks. Illustrated. S.R. Stoddard . 
Adirondack Tales. Murray > ° ° e 
Camping and Camp Outfits. Shields > 
Camping and Cruising in Florida . ° 
Cones in the Canadian Rockies. | Nas 

ilcox ° . 
Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson bop 
Forest Runes. ‘ Nessmuk” ° ° . 
Hints on Camping. Henderson. .; 

Hunting Tri ; bo a Ranchman ° 

Hunter and er’s Guide. 

Log Cabins ona ow to Build them. W.S. Wicks 

Mountain Trails in Colorado ; : 

Storyofthe Cowboy . . . .. . 

Story of the Indian. ° 

Trailand Campfire. Geo. 'B. Grinnell and 
Theo. Roosevelt . 

Trapper's Guide. Newhouse . . - -* 

Upthe NorthBranch . . . .. . 

Woodcraft. “Nessmuk” . (ee wa 

HORSE. 

Art of Riding . , Se se cw 

Curb, Snaffie and Sp Eo.’ > oat? Se 

Diseases of Horeca, Dalziel 

Horsemanship for Women. T. H. Mead « 

How to Buy a Horse ‘ . »* ° e 

Mayhew’s Horse Doctor . ° a 

Practical Horse Keeper . ae 

Racingand Chasing . . . . .- 

Riding for Ladies . 

Riding Recollections. Whyte Melviile 

Road Track and Stable. C. Merwin . 

Saddle and Sentiment. A Story of the Turf . 

Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding 

Training the Trotting Horse 
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Turf Celebrities. Wm. Day ° $6 so 
Woodruff’s Trotting Hérees of America . ° Py 2 50 
Xenophon's Art of Horsemanship °. . I 50 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
Adventures on the Great dane Grounds of . 
the World. . - ° 5 F : : $x 
A Mighty Hunter. . . ° I 
Art of Wing Shooting. “Leffingwell ‘ ® I 
Big Game of North America P « Cloth, 3 
Boys’ Book of Sports . . ° 2 
Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland . : I 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus, 2 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports. 2 A. may each wz 
Game Birds at Home. T.S.Van Dyke . 5 
Game Birds of North America. Prof. D. G. Elliot 2 


Game Laws in Brief . 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson 


Hare, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson . . 
Haunts of Wild Game. By Isaac McLellan . 
How I Became a Crack Shot. Farrow : . ° 
How to Hunt and Trap. Batty. ° ° ° 
How to Shoot a Revolver ; , 
Letters to Young Shooters . 

North American Shore Birds. o. kun 


Partridge, The. 


Edited by A. E = Watson . 
Pheasant, The, 


Edited by A. E.T. Watson . 


Wild Fowl Shooting. * effing well 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt 


Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson . 
Rifle; Rod and Gun in California. T. ‘5 Van Dyke 
Short Stalks. E. B. Buxton. . ‘ye 
Shooting. onthe Wing . . . « -*% ’ 
Sportsman’s Paradise . ° P os” s% 
Sport with Rod and a ° . ‘ e 
Still Hunt. Van Dyk ‘are 
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baler and a Ball Shooting with a Rifle. H. 
‘KENNEL. 
American Kennel. Burges. . . «© .«. $300 
Collie, The ° ° . 75 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring e ° 25 
Dog, Diseases of. Hill . 2-00 
Dog, The. . Dinks, Mahew and Hutchinson —! 300 
Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond 100 
Dogs of Great Britain and America 3.00 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
Disease. Ashmont . ° oe ° . 200 
Fox Terrier,The . . . . ° . 75 
Greyhound, The ° ° ° ° . ° 75 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont . <td om 3 00 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables . ° I 50 
Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont 50 
hg tee to Age ° . + -» 10 
ernard, The ° » ¢ ° ° ° ° 75 
The Amateur Trainer. E. F. Haberlein. Paper, 100 
The Dogin Health and Disease. Mills 2 25 
The Scientific Education of the tel totheGun 2 5° 
Training Trick Dogs’ . 25 
ATHLETICS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Across Asia on a Bicycle. By Thos. G. Allen, Jr., 
and Wm. L. Sachtleben . » $x 50 
Always Strong and ae y. By 7: R. Juda ° I 50 
American Football. alterCamp . . I 25 
Art of Boxing ee « ° 75 
A Sporting Bil rimage. By Casper W. , Whitney 3 50 
Athletics and Out-of-Door Sports. By N. W. 
Bingham, ‘or R - Cloth I 50 
Athletics for hysical Culture. “T. C. Knauft 2 00 
Badminton Library of bg nd Per vol. 3 50 
Bicycling for Ladies. + Maria E. Ward ° I 50 
Bicycle Repairing. Bv8.D. Burr_. e I 00 
Cycling for Health and Pleasure. Porter’ ° I 00 
Football Factsand Figures . ° ° ° “ 78 
Golf in America. J.P. Lee . . ° . 3 00 
Handbook of Birds: Thos. mites 2 vols, 
Colored Plates ° ° . ° ° 10 90 
How to Bowl . . 25 
How to Play Golf. H. £: Whigham . = I 50 
Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women. A. 
Galbraith, M.D. ° ° ° ° 175 
Pleasure Cycling. H. Cly Sie 1 00 
Practical Lawn Tennis. james Dwig'! ht: I 25 
Practical ine By Randolph Faries, 
Sh: See er : -* I 50 
Rules of Golf ° 75 
Schools and Masters of Fencing, The Future ° 2 00 
The Swordsman ‘ ° ° ° : 25 
Tobogganing on Crooked Runs ° 175 
Treatise on American Football. Stage & Williams x 25 
Walter Camp's Book of ng Sports. r75 
Wheelmen’s Guide Book of eed Around 
New York . ar Se 25 
Young Folk’s “z lopedia of Sports « if) = aa 
Zimmerman on Training ° 


THE OUTING secre co. 239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 




















.30 Caliber H High Power, 
light-weight Rifles. Str ong, Accurate, Reliables@ 





Guns For Ail Kinds Of Shooting — 


Fice; Send name and address And Ammunition For All Kinds OF Gul 
ona postal card for /52 page 
iMustrated catalogue. == 


"WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS ©; 


, NEW HAVEN, CONN. & i 
£ ” > DENS 














REMINGTON al GbF 600s 


THE 













-- NEW. JLLUSFRATED 











Have Shot Their o a — 
Way into the Hearts onl ANYADDRESS 
enh ue of Shooters ° — 
PULL! wv 
Atte Trap | 
; j 
ot in the Field. 
THEY ARE TRIED AND TRUE. aan 7 , | ond 
Compl , fs on 
omplete Catalogue Free THE BRIDGEPORT ‘GUN-IMPLEMENT C9. 
REMINGTON ARMS Co., NEW omen rf ex 7 epee CIRCLE 
313 BROADWAY, N.Y. ILION, N.Y. 68 couNBUS are. SAN FRANCISCO: 





BOSTON : 162-168 Co.umBuS ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 425-427 MARKET ST, 











FLESS & RIDGE PRINTING Co., FiFTH AVENUE, New Yorn. 





IN « OUTING 
FOR OCTOBER 
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“EOOTBALL.” 


~ Se 


Ask any of the Largest Jobbing Purchasers for 
Hendryx Standard Goeds., They all buy them and 
keep a large line in stock and will fill your orders 
promptly. Annual Catalogues Mailed Free, 
THE ANoOREW B, HENDRYX Co., New HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 





“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go's 


Breakfast 


~e-eoeeeenceceocees 


~ Dz DX. 


THE STANDARD FOR 
PURITY AND 
EXCELLENCE.... 


~~ 


~ 
TRADE-MAKK, 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. ut. 


ADAYA Y< 4+ O* 


DORCHESTER, IASS. 
ESTAGLISHED 1780. 


029020522008 oe ce ce 


e- 


Will not destroy thesur. 
face or the texture of any 


material however delicate 











iS5i THE 


Phoenix Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1898 


of Hartford, Connecticut, 


Issues an Endowment Policy to either 
men or women, which (besides giving 
five other GUARANTEES 
when the Insured is Fifty Years Old 
TO PAY $1,500.00 IN CASH FOR 
EVERY 


$1,000.00 — of 
force. 


options) 


insurance in 


Sample policies, rates, and other in- 
formation will be given on application 
to the Home Office. 


JONATHAN BUNCE, 


President, 


JOHN Il. HOLCOFIBE, 


Vice-President. 


CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, 


Secretary. 








Shanks Drilled to Uniform 
Taper. 
Enquire of Dealers 
in Golf Goods 
anywhere. 


© Mg 
i. Me 


rors G OIL 
Glub Neads. 


Men’s and Women’s; Right and 
Left Hand; Full Line of Designs. 
Perfect in Material. Workmanship, 
Finish, Shape, Lie and Weight. 
STRIKING SURFACES 
ABSOLUTELY TRUE. 
Every Head Guaranteed. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
J. HH. WILLIAMS & CO.,, 
8 to 26 Bowne &t., Brooklyn, New York, U. S.A. 





Savaae «303 SMOKELESS POWDER 











